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| There are in the Old City of Warsaw quaint little streets with medieval names and stone 
| stairs worn smooth by centuries of use. The inhabitants of the Old City—a small 
fraction of the 1,300,000 of Warsaw—seem to be as ancient as their quarter itself 


H. Waghalter 


The droshki cabs, driven 
out of the more modern 
parts of the capital by 
motor transport, found 
a pleasant haven in th 
Old City. They matched 
well the gay-coloured 
patterns on old patrician 
houses and the elabor- 
ately forged iron gates 
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(Above) The spires of St fohn’s Cathedral rose above the gabled roofs of the Old City, and (opposite) 


in the nearby square children played in the sun 


channel divides them, so that a particularly 
suitable setting exists foramphibiandramas. 
Now and then a swan would cruise round 
the stage and Lohengrin would be as 
much at home there as Leda’s lover. 

The Belvedere Palace, overlooking the 
Lazienki park, was the scene of tragedy on 
that dark November night of 1830 when 
the Polish cadets led by Wysocki tried to 
shake off the Russian yoke—a _ heroic, 
hopeless effort. Between 1808 and 1812 
Warsaw was the capital of the small duchy 
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of the same name, created by Napoleon as 
the nucleus of a future and greater Poland. 
But the retreat from Moscow in 1812 
dashed all hopes. Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski, a nephew of the artist king, and 
Marshal of France, did not abandon the 
Emperor in the moment of distress. ““God 
entrusted to me the honour of the Poles!” 
he cried when he fell at the battle of Leip- 
zig, fighting for a cause which he knew to 
be lost. Whatever the failings of Poles, 
they were always faithful allies to the very 
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last, and the statue of “handsome Prince 
Joseph”, by Thorwaldsen, stands in Pil- 
sudski square in front of the Unknown 
Soldier’s Tomb. Between 1815 and 1830, 
when Warsaw enjoyed some freedom under 
the Russian protectorate as the capital of 
the so-called Congress Kingdom, devised 
in Vienna in 1815, the city added to its 
wealth some monuments in rather severe 
but pure classical style, the principal of 
which was the Opera House, one of the 
largest in Europe. 

After the rising of 1830, the heavy hand 
of the tsars strangled the growth of War- 
saw until 1918. For nearly a century the 
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city was deliberately neglected and rele- 
gated to the rank of a provincial town. 
The Russians, for military reasons, pro- 
hibited the building of any but wooden 


houses outside the bounds of the city 


proper, with the result that free Poland 
found Warsaw with hardly any suburbs 
and much scope for modern development. 
Another Russian measure, intended to 
annoy, also turned out to have been a 
blessing in disguise. The Russians kept a 
large field of hundreds of acres, almost 
in the middle of the town, for military 
manoeuvres, and prohibited building on 
it; thus modern Warsaw received the gift, 
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The palace of Wilanow was built by King John Sobieski, ‘The Saviour of 
Christendom’, who defeated the Turks at Vienna in*1683. It stands a short 
walk from Warsaw, whence thousands thronged to it on summer evenings 
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The Orthodox Jews of Warsaw lived the clorstered life ghetto, though enjoying equality and freedom 
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Belvedere, a small palace built in the style of the Polish country mansion, was the scene of the 


“November Night’ which started the insurrection of 1830. 


rare in European capitals, of an enor- 
mous free space for new development, 
unhampered by the generally unfortun- 
ate town planning efforts of the i1gth 
century. 

So independence found Warsaw almost 
a city of the 18th century, unburdened 
with the heavy ugliness of the late 19th 
that submerged so many other towns of 
Europe. The contrast between baroque 
and post-war architecture is not un- 
pleasing if there are no buildings of 
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Here Marshal Pilsudski lived and died 


an intervening period between them. 
Many large public buildings were 
erected in Poland’s twenty years of in- 
dependence, between 1918 and _ 1939. 
The appearance of Warsaw was totally 
changed; new residential quarters sprang 
up in the north and south, as well as on 
the right bank of the Vistula, in the suburb 
of Saska Kepa. The suburbs are as unlike 
those of London as the destiny of Warsaw 
is different from that of Westminster. 
There are no two buildings alike and they 


After the last war many new residential districts sprang up in the suburbs. 


¥ ‘A. Waghalter 
This is a journalists’ 


| ‘cooperative’, every member of which owned a freehold flat 


consist either of large blocks of flats, with 
an entirely different character from the 
British ones, or private houses of a very 
individual character. Only rich people 
could afford to own separate houses’ in 
Warsaw and they had them built by the 
best: architects, regardless of cost. The 
less fortunate lived in flats, resembling 
rather some pleasant cul-de-sac in the 
Passy district of Paris than the mansions 
of St John’s Wood, which have a touch of 
the American in them. 


There was never anything American 
about Warsaw, and even the solitary sky- 
scraper looked, not merely European, but 
thoroughly continental in the fullest sense 
of the word. 

For Warsaw was a gay and care-free 
city, full of flowers, music and _ pretty 
women. Its theatres had a high artistic 
standard, not only of acting, but of pro- 
duction and stage design. Its cafés and 
night clubs were never empty. Neither 
were its churches, for that matter. It 
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would not be unusual for a gay party of 
young people to call at church in the 
morning after a night which might not 
have been all virtue.. They would do so 
not as an expiation, nor to display devo- 
tion, but as casually and naturally as one 
drops in to see a good friend. 

On arriving in Warsaw from London 
one could hardly fail to be struck by the 
contrast. The furs worn in the winter by 
both men and women emphasized the 
impression, while the strange presence of 
bearded Jews in their caftans and occa- 
sional peasants in top-boots added an 
exotic touch of the East to an almost 
Parisian setting. The smart, swashbuck- 
ling officers in their uniforms provided 
that little splash of colour which means so 

~much to a well-balanced picture. 

It was not until the ’thirties that motor 
traffic finally dislodged horses, and even 
then a large number of dérozkis were left in 
the streets of Warsaw. ‘The taxi-drivers, 
as amazingly young as their opposite num- 
bers in London are aged, skidded round 
corners in a way that can be appreciated 
only after a lunch at Fukier’s in the Old 
Market square, with heavy mead on top 
of crisp vodka. 

Good food and drink were ever appreci- 
ated in Warsaw, a city with a catholic love 
of art, no matter how it was expressed. 
But pleasure was leavened with work and 
the results made the Warsaw of 1939 as 
unlike that of 1g19 as a pretty ink-stained 
schoolgirl of fourteen is unlike a young 
woman of twenty-five, at the height of 
her beauty. 

When he became mayor five years ago, 
Stefan Starzynski reorganized the Town 
Council, undermined by the quarrelling of 
councillors. He repeated: ‘“We are here 
not to represent parties, but to make a 
healthier and more beautiful Warsaw’. 
He carried out his promise and did more 
in five years than all his predecessors had 
done since the war. He was responsible 
for the construction of the impressive 
Vistula embankment below the Royal 
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Castle, of the National Museum, of the 
fine boulevard in Saska Kepa and of many 
other new streets and buildings. 

For the first time in Warsaw scores of 
old houses were pulled down to make room 
for straight, broad thoroughfares. A hun- 
dred new schools were built, with modern 
gymnasiums, sports grounds and swim- 
ming pools. The huge new Pilsudski 
quarter was planned_and developed on 
the vast Mokotowski field, so thoughtfully 
left vacant by the Russians. Even when 
Hitler’s menacing speeches left little doubt 
as to his intentions, Starzynski’s men pro- 
ceeded with their work and building went 
on in Warsaw until the very day when 
destruction began: September 1, 1939. 


* * * 


History offers no example of a siege of a 
modern capital on the scale of that of War- 
saw. Madrid was spared to a certain 
extent and it was not entirely surrounded 
by enemy forces. Alcazar came nearer to 
the record established by Warsaw, where 
the enemy prided himself on cruelty as a 
Teutonic virtue. 

Only the pen ofan Edgar Allan Poe could 
capture the fantastic horror of familiar 
streets, squares and passages turned into 
no-man’s-land. The-modern quarters of 
Warsaw, Mokotow in the south and Zoli- 
borz in the north, full of elegant villas and 
brand-new blocks of flats, became a battle- 
field over which the Panzertruppen attacked 
in waves of hundreds of tanks, beaten back 
by guns and hand grenades. Machine 
guns were concealed among the flowers of 
Warsaw balconies, whence they mowed 
down German infantry. But the bombers 
and heavy guns of the enemy dealt also 
with the'centre of the capital. The Royal 
Castle, St John’s Cathedral, the Belvedere 
Palace and whole streets were smashed 
into wreckage together with new hospitals 
and old patrician houses. 

What was the power that gave to the 
defenders of Warsaw their immense cap- 


The parks were always full of children. 


acity for resistance? Brief despatches from 
the besieged city gave some clues to the 
thoughts of the men who held it to the 
last. Driven back by the irresistible on- 
slaught of thousands of tanks and aero- 
planes, the soldiers realized and wanted 
others to realize that their retreat was due 
to nothing but the crushing technical 
superiority of the enemy’s armaments. 
On Sunday, September 24, after twenty- 
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; W. van der Poll 
for there were probably more children in Warsaw than in 
any other city of its size in the world 


four days of bombardment, the people of 
Warsaw, or what was left of them, were 
killed by the thousand on their way to 
Mass. Whena bomb hit St John’s Cathe- 
dral and killed some twenty or thirty 
persons within a few yards of the altar, the 
celebrating priest went calmly on with the 
measured Latin words of the service, and 
his voice did not falter as he sang the final 
Ite Missa est. Js this not another clue to 
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The highest Polish military decoration Virtuti Militari provides the motif of the grille through 
which we look at Pilsudski Square, with the Unknown Soldier's Tomb in the foreground 


the sources of strength which kept up the 
spirit of the defenders? It is relatively 
easy to carry out a dashing attack or re- 
connaissance knowing that there is a sport- 
ing chance of a return to safety, to a big 
army with its cumbersome but comfort- 
ing bulk of organization. But what about 
fighting against a ten-times-stronger enemy 
in the knowledge that there is no retreat, 
no chance of victory or of relief and no 
home left? 

That was the position which the garrison 
of Warsaw and its civilian population 
faced for weeks. The women of Warsaw, 
losing little of their chic, went to the front 
line with the men, threw flaming bottles of 
petrol on the advancing tanks and tendered 
to the wounded what service they could 
under continuous fire. 

Without gas or electricity; without water 
with which to put out the fires started by 
incendiary bombs; with hardly any food 
or ammunition, Warsaw still held out. 
The advantages of horse-traction were 
demonstrated again when horses killed in 
the streets were immediately butchered 
and distributed among the hungry popula- 
tion. 

Colonel Lubieniecki, one of the de- 
fenders, noted in his diary on September 
16: 

The Germans use now a new method of 
heavy artillery bombardment. ‘They fire 
two shells every minute throughout the day, 
with clockwise regularity, now into one 
quarter then into another. Every house is 
faced with instant destruction. It’s no- 
thing new for us soldiers, but after the first 
24 hours of such fire the nerves of many 
women could not stand any more. I went 
today to see my wife and children for a 
while. They sat in a shelter among whim- 
pering females. I took them out to our 
flat, where the danger is just the same but 
one is at least at home. My twelve-year- 

old son waited today four hours in a bread 
queue. He hasn’t served in the army yet, 
but he can stand fire like an old trooper, so 
he waited until the end, though several 
people got killed in the queue. At least he 
got a larger ration afterwards! 
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That went on for another eleven days 
before Warsaw, starved of food and am- 
munition, was finally taken. The 1,300,000 
population of Warsaw not only did not 
urge submission, but backed the soldiers 
with every kind of help. A hundred and 
seventy thousand people were killed before 
the siege was over, but 127 German bombers 
were brought down in the city, many of 
them crashing into the streets. In their 
thoroughness the Nazis bombed the water- 
works first and, when they knew that there 
was no water available, rained incendiary 
bombs over the now almost defenceless 
city. Hundreds of fires raged at once and 
enemy aircraft machine-gunned those who 
with sand and earth tried to extinguish 
them. 

Even after that day, when such a dense 
cloud of smoke lay over Warsaw that men 
lost their way in familiar streets, the Ger- 
mans could not enter the city. Each time 
they tried to break in they were met with 
the accurate fire of thousands of snipers 
concealed in the ruins and with the 
bayonets of the defenders, who drove them 
back in hand-to-hand fighting. 

Starzynski continued his work at the 
Town Hall after half of the building had 
been blown away and his second in com- 
mand, Okolo-Kulak, had been killed at 
his desk. As long as there was water the 
streets were swept clean of bodies during 
the night, some of the debris removed and 
the bloodstains washed off. But a time 
came when there was no water even for 
drinking, let alone washing. It was the 
end. 


* * * 


Warsaw has lived through many dark 
periods and emerged again, like the seduc- 
tive syren that is its symbol. It will some 
day be a greater and prouder city than 
ever before. But it will never look again 
as it did on that sunny, clear, summer 
morning, September 1, 1939, when the 
first German bombers appeared over it in 
the sky. 
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Britain's Lonehest Islands: 
Il. Family Life on North Rona 


by F. FRASER DARLING 


In September Dr Fraser Darling described how he and his family arrived and settled in on the 


uninhabited island of North Rona. 


His second article completes the story of a great adventure in 


which the birds and beasts of the island were as important as the human intruders 


As I said in my previous article, we 
wanted for nothing all the time we were 
on North Rona and the huts we had put 
up to live in were a complete success. 
Had we not tried out various types of 
tents on Priest Island and the Treshnish 
Isles, we might have tackled Rona in 
tents. That would undoubtedly have 
meant disaster. We have tried out several 
kinds of Arctic and other tents but I do 
not think any shelter which is not rigid 
will stand up to those raking winter gales 
of the North Atlantic between Iceland 
and the North-West of Scotland. In the 
Arctic you can usually get a good deal of 
shelter from snow, but on a bare Atlantic 
island there is nothing. We are more 


frightened of wind than anything else and 
even now, inside a house of stone, we find 
ourselves a little uneasy in a heavy gale. 


Our huts were to feet by 8 feet and 7 feet 
by 5 feet. Stores were partly packed in 
the latter and room found for our son 
Alasdair’s bed. The larger hut served us 
for sleeping, cooking and writing, and we 
found ourselves not unduly cramped. 

Our storage space was augmented by 
a curious coincidence; one Saturday even- 
ing towards the end of July I saw what 
appeared to be a large piece of driftwood 
floating towards the north end of the 
island out of the north-western sea. It 
passed us by about a mile out and dis- 
appeared towards the south-east. The 
weather was calm at the time and as 
this flotsam took only two or three hours 
to cover three or four miles, the rate of 
drift must have been considerable. Seen 
through my telescope it seemed to be a 
raft or extremely wide and shallow boat; 
in fact I could distinguish what I thought 
were thole pins. I could also see the 
shiny head of a seal inspecting the 
wreckage. 

Three days later we espied a ship due 
east of us while we were having breakfast. 
The brilliant sun allowed us to see no 
more than that she was end-on to us and 
apparently coming towards Rona. 

This was a path so unusual for any of 
the far-distant ships we occasionally saw 
that we decided a visit was imminent. 
As the ship came nearer there appeared 
to be some larger mass hanging from her 
forward/davits. She dropped anchor on 
the east side of Rona and I launched the 
kayak to go out to her. It was the 
Research ship Explorer, on her way from 
Orkney to St. Kilda, and there, hanging 
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All photographs by F,. Fraser Darling 


On the rocks of North Rona: hauling in the 18-ft. coble, found derelict and brought ashore for use 
as firewood. In the end, inverted, it served as store- and hen-house 


over the side, was an old flat-bottomed 
coble, 18 feet long and about 8 feet in 
the beam—the bit of wreckage which had 
passed us on the Saturday night. The 
captain of the Explorer found it twenty- 
five miles away to the south-east, and 
rather than sink it as a danger to shipping, 
brought it along for us, thinking we could 
do with some firewood. 

We had other ideas; we imagined the 
coble near the huts, inverted, and making 
a good store. To get that thing up the 
rocks from the sea needed some rather 
quiet rascality on my part, but the ship’s 
company had had a long night on their 
station and felt like an hour or two of 
relaxation. We had a magnificent tug- 
of-war and the coble came to rest where 
we had hoped. I knocked the thwarts 
and stern out of her and she held all our 
tinned stores, tools and so on. ‘The three 


hens also adopted it for their house, and 
later in the year the seals danced in and 
out of that old boat and squeezed many 
a tin of fruit, or beans or vegetables into 
the mud. The labels were lost and we 
used to have a sweepstake as to what 
was inside the tin. 

The old boat became quite famous, 
because after our return I wrote to a 
man at Ness, Lewis, mentioning the coble. 
He wrote back and said it must be the 
one from Ness which had broken its 
moorings back in the summer. He said 
it was the one they used to take behind 
the big sailing-boat years ago when sheep 
were taken out from Ness to Rona. 
Candidly I did not believe this yarn, but 
Lewis evidently did, and the newspapers 
came out with a story of this boat with a 
homing instinct, which floated back to 
Rona! 
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Mrs Fraser Darling making some cakes 
in the larger of the two huts which was 
used for sleeping, cooking and writing 


Alasdair Fraser Darling gets the benefit 
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of a haircut off a member of the crew of 


a visiting ship. He finds it a good joke 


Although it was necessary to be on 
Rona in July to estimate the seal popula- 
tion present and to watch the gradual 
increase between that time and the breed- 
ing season in September, I had a good 
deal of free time to devote to the bird 
life of the island and to study the little- 
known archaeological remains in some 
detail. July was a time when young birds 
were being fed and there was an extra- 
ordinary amount of noise in consequence. 
There is no such thing as absolute quiet 
on North Rona. 

Guillemots are garrulous and_ the 
crowded ledges of Rona hold quite 
25,000 of them. Kittiwakes in uncount- 
able numbers cried day and night, and 
a large colony of Arctic terns kept up a 
high chittering scream.for at least twenty- 
two hours of the twenty-four. Puffins, 
fulmars and razorbills are much quieter 
but observe no wholly quiet period. All 
these sounds I loved, whatever the hour, 
but the coarse, raucous voices of the 
thousand-strong flock of greater black- 
backed gulls were unpleasant. The great 
birds complained of our every step about 
the island. 

One bird has come to be thought of in 
our hearts as inseparable from our island 
years—the storm petrel. This tiny black 
bird, less than a swallow in size, traverses 
the oceans for the greater part of the year, 
only coming to land to breed. The birds 
are active at night time and from their 
breeding-holes among the stones you hear 
a comforting, cheering and wholly de- 
lightful churring note. A dozen or more 
lived in the walls of the old fank round 
the huts on Rona and their nightly hymn 
was often incessant between nightfall and 
dawn. Tragedy came one night when 
one of these walkers-on-the-waves drowned 
in a bucket in which we caught rainwater 
from the roof. 

Rona is more noted for its colony of 
the rare Leach’s fork-tailed petrels, black- 
grey birds rather larger than the storm 
petrel. The habits of the two species are 
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much alike, but the nightly aerial activity 
of Leach’s petrel is more spectacular. We 
used to go over to the ancient ruins on 
fine evenings in July and from midnight 
to two o’clock in the morning listen to 
this wonderful natural concert which has 
been heard by fewer than a score of people 
in Britain. It is an amazing experience 
and we may hope some day that broad- 
casting technique will so far advance as 
to allow a wider audience to hear these 
rare sounds in a bountiful Nature. 

A few birds come in from the sea about 
midnight or a little earlier and fly about 
the nesting area of the colony at a fast 
rate. More and more they come and 
they begin crying in an indescribable 
high-pitched and staccato laugh. The 
flight is amazingly fast and the course of 
each bird unpredictable. Sometimes they 
collide in mid-air and fall to the ground, 
wings brush your face and the character- 
istic musky scent of the petrel family is 
marked. Those birds inside the nesting- 
holes do not cry with the laughing note, 
but with a lovely ascending trill. The 
excitement is intense and is communicated 
to the human observer. 

I have wasted many flash bulbs in 
attempts to add a Leach’s petrel to my 
collection of flight. photographs. This is 
an almost impossible task, for you are 
working in darkness with a dark-coloured 
bird dashing hither and thither at high 
speed. But, as Nansen said, impossible 
things are only a little more difficult of 
achievement, and during my visit to Rona 
in 1939 I did manage to get a flying bird 
visible on the negative. A rough print 
already made shows the great span of 
wing for such a small bird, and the dark 
grey head has shown up white. I believe 
this unique photograph might justifiably 
be touched-up to bring out the shape from 
the surrounding blackness. 

The ruins which I have already men- 
tioned are of especial interest. They 
comprise a 7th- or 8th-century cell, 
attributed to St. Ronan, who is reputed 
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to have gone to Rona from Lewis on the 
back of a friendly whale; a rather later 
chapel built on the west end of the cell, 
and a number of half-underground stone 
dwellings. ‘These were inhabited until 
the latter end of the 17th century by a 
race of thirty people, who lived a most 
primitive existence and yet showed a 
charming hospitality to the rare visitors 
to the island, and found time to worship 
daily in the chapel. We owe our know- 
ledge of their lives, of the excellent barley 
and oats they grew and of the method of 
storing it in unsplit sheepskins, to Martin 
Martin, who published a valuable account 
of the Western Isles of Scotland in 1703. 
Rona and its folk are also mentioned by 
Sir Donald Monro in his manuscript of 
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One of the rude crosses of Hebridean gneiss which 
have weathered the centuries at North Rona 
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1549. Martin records that rats from a 
wrecked ship came ashore on Rona and 
ate up the sustenance of the people. 
Further disaster was the theft of the 
island bull by a ship’s crew requiring 
fresh meat. The people of Rona starved 
to death, but the full history of that 
tragedy will never be known. A succes- 
sion of shepherds and their families lived 
on Rona in the early years of the 19th 
century and doubtless they are responsible 
for the one ruin whichwhas a semblance of 
a chimney and a window-hole. But like 
the rest, most of the house is underground. 

From 1844 to 1884 Rona was empty; 
then two shepherds who had quarrelled 
with the minister in Lewis came to Rona as 
penitents. Both of them died in February 
1885, and a tombstone of the period 
marks their resting-place in the old burial- 
ground which surrounds the chapel. 
The lettered stone, characteristic of its 
period, strikes a discordant note in this 
place, but, in the way exotic things have, 
it will disappear long before the rude 
crosses of Hebridean gneiss round about. 
The stone is flaking and soon the letter- 
ing will be gone. Already it has tilted 
forward and the south-westerly gales will 
one day finish what they have begun. 
But we, who have been the next inhabit- 
ants of Rona to spend as long a time 
there, will not forget Malcolm Macdonald 
and Murdoch Mackay. They died, we 
lived; but we had the benefit of another 
fifty years of science in food preservation, 
and, after all, we were well equipped in 
other ways. 

The brooding sense of tragedy which has 
hung about Rona is not without founda- 
tion, for in winter it is one of the wild 
places of the world. But it is no good 
giving in to it; we went there with a 
job to do, not for a stunt. We sought no 
adventure; but as normal a life as the 
conditions would allow. The child went 
with us for the simple reason there was 
nowhere else for him to go, and we felt 
also that we were not entitled to deprive 
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There is no more deserted village in Europe than that of North Rona, whose inhabitants starved to death 


towards the end of the 17th century. Here the chapel and some of the half-underground houses can be seen. 
In the foreground are some ‘lazy-beds’, remnants of the ancient ridge and hollow type of cultivation 


him of such an experience. He had been 
on all our other island expeditions and 
if there was more risk in this one it seemed 
a poor reason for excluding him. As 
things turned out then, Rona has had the 
happy laughter of a contented family on 
her face once more, and we continued 
happy with plenty of work to do. 

Our idyll was rudely broken by the 
September crisis of 1938. On 2gth of the 
month I woke uneasily and told my wife 
I had had a most unpleasant dream that 
the cruiser was coming for us and that 
we had to leave Rona. And that was 
not the worst of the dream, for in it I had 
endured the misery of not being able to 
get back to the island because of the wild 
weather. How lovely it was, therefore, to 
wake and find that I really was on Rona 
all the time. 

My relief was short-lived, for we had 
not risen more than half an hour before 


the cruiser appeared on the east side of 
the island. I do not think I have ever 
felt my heart sink so completely as at 
that moment. We had no desire what- 
ever to leave Rona, for I was already quite 
certain and at peace in my own mind 
that war would not come that time. We 
got the wireless receiver running and heard 
Cap’n M. telling us to get ready to leave. 

All the same, there was a fresh south- 
easterly blowing and a big swell coming 
in from the west, and I knew he could 
never get us off just then. He said so 
himself the next minute and we saw the 
ship move away. Splendid. With a bit 
of luck this normally wretched wind 
would hold and we should remain until 
the international situation cleared. 

This again was false optimism; Cap’n 
M. is a tenacious man. He was back 
again in an hour because the Atlantic 
swell was dropping a little and he could 
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bring the launch close in. On this occa- 
sion we held conversation with him in an 
effective manner, but one which reflects 
no credit on me, because I ought to have 
learnt to transmit and receive signalling in 
Morse code with flags. I went on to the 
steep hill-face with a pile of towels and 
my pyjamas. With these I spelt out 
letters and words on the green hillside 
and the cruiser sounded a short blip on 
her siren after reading each letter. 

My wife was down in the hut receiving 
the spoken word from the cruiser on our 
wireless receiver, and Alasdair, poor child, 
was making liaison by running to and fro 
between us with the messages. No matter 
whether we wished to stay or not, we 
must go, and that quickly. My wife 
dropped a few necessities into two sleeping- 
bags, while I tried to leave things ship- 
shape about the camp. 

Our departure from Rona was that of 
destitute refugees. It was an almost 
hopeless task trying to catch our three 
hens in daylight on a bare island. One 
refused to be caught and somebody 
dropped another before it reached the 
launch. The seals, which were by this 
time ashore in hundreds, were rather 
troubled by this sudden disturbance, but 
not nearly so much as I expected. They 
had, of course, become used to us going 
about the island and those round the 
camp accepted us by this time as in- 
digenous fauna. 

My dream proved all too true and we 
lost the whole of October, waiting from 
day to day for the seas to quieten and 
allow us to return to Rona. If ever I 
have learned patience it was in those days 
of enforced inactivity. But we did get 


back to Rona for November and December ° 


and it was a time we shall always re- 
member as one of some hardship, of 
wonder and awe at the tremendous gales 
and seas, and of very great happiness. 
Alasdair had gone back to school immedi- 
ately after our enforced departure at the 
end of September and now my wife and 
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I felt a great responsibility off our hands. 

Conditions on Rona amazed us. All 
the peaty soil of the northern peninsula 
of Fianuis was churned into a soupy 
black mud which made rubber boots the 
only possible footwear. The seals were 
lathered in it. Movement was not too 
difficult on the flat of this low ground 
about the camp, but each day, whether 
we wished or no, we had to climb up that 
steep hill and go down to the tiny well of 
water at the top of the. cliffs on the south 
shore. The seals had also managed to 
climb to the ridge at three hundred feet, 
and their constant passage up and down, 
but especially the slither down, had made 
that northern hill-face of Rona a dangerous 
place. The heavy rains caused a constant 
film of running water over the worn 
earth and in those last months I doubt 
whether either of us made three journeys 
over without slipping down and sliding 
several yards towards the foot. 

Dead seal calves lay in the puddles, 
being gradually pulled to bits by the 
greater black-backed and glaucous gulls. 
The seal grounds were also assiduously 
worked over by hundreds of turnstones 
and purple sandpipers. All of them were 
as tame as poultry—which reminds me, 
the two_hens left on Rona_ survived 
and thrived. When we returned to the 
island we found them looking well and 
not interested in any food we offered 
them. The seal grounds are rich in bird 
food. 

The seals lay about the very-doors of 
the huts and sometimes we had to rise in 
the night to persuade them to stop gnaw- 
ing at the corners. Their splash-splash 
and heavy grunting below the window 
was also a much greater disturbance to us 
than the larger volume of their wild crying 
earlier in the season. 

Work on the seals at this time was 
observational only, and as activity was 
waning rapidly I was left with free time 
which I devoted to further excava- 
tion and restoration at the ancient cell 


Dr Fraser Darling and ‘Lily’ a 
grey lag goose he mothered 


But, says the seal, why don’t you 
take some notice of me? 
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and chapel. T. Muir, an ecclesiological 
archaeologist, had drawn a plan of the 
ruin in 1857 and had described the place 
as he found it, but he had visited the 
island for a few hours only and had had 
none of my opportunities. I was for- 
tunate again in having with me Harvie- 
Brown’s Vertebrate Fauna of the Outer 
Hebrides, in which there is probably the 
first photograph of the chapel ever taken. 
The print shows the south wall and low 
doorway intact but in 1938 all this had 
fallen down. Having this photograph to 
work to, I felt justified in rebuilding that 
south wall, and now I doubt whether you 
could tell where the Romans left off and 
I began. 

I cleared the floor inside and came to the 
true floor of rammed clay lying above a 
deep layer of white sand. The east end 
of the chapel is the west end of the cell, 
and in Muir’s day it was possible to go 
from one to the other on “ elbows and 


The ancient chapel, showing the south wall as reconstructed by Dr Fraser Darling from a photograph 


knees ’’, but in 1938 a mouse could not 
have crawled through. “My experiences 
of bell tents in wet weather are such that I 
could not believe that even a saint would 
be content to enter his cell that way year 
in, year out. In that disbelief I dug 
through the rammed earth and found a 
doorway 4 feet 4 inches high and 1 foot 
8 inches wide, so we may take it St. 
Ronan went in and out like a decent 
Christian. The doorway was flanked by 
two altar supports; I imagine that it was 
across these there~rested the altar plank 
of wood described by Martin, “a big 
plank of wood about ten feet in length; 
every foot has a hole in it, and in every 
hole a stone, to which the natives ascribe 
several virtues ”’. 

I also dug inside the cell and found at 
its east end a simple stone altar 3 feet 
wide and 2 feet 6 inches high. The floor 
was paved and I was now able to measure 
the true height of the cell as being 11 feet 


reproduced in Harvie-Brown’s Vertebrate Fauna of the Outer Hebrides 
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The West Coast of Rona showing, on the extreme left, the tunnel cave of Sgeildige Geo. The cliff 
to the right 1s 300 feet high 
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Kittiwakes on the cliffs 


3 inches. There was an aumbry near 
the altar, let into the south wall. It was 
with deep satisfaction that I looked from 
the doorway to the east end of the cell, 
for now I could see the original design of 
this early church in its simple dignity. 

At the foot of the altar at the right-hand 
side, buried under four feet of earth, I 
found a roundish, polished stone of green 
marble, rather less than a cricket ball in 
size. My mind said immediately ‘Iona’, 
for I know well the lovely green stone to 
be found in that isle. For the moment I 
was the custodian of that stone and I felt 
I ought to have it identified by an expert. 

There seems every reason to think it 
is Iona marble and I have wondered if 
St Ronan was trained at Iona and brought 
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this stone to Rona as a symbol of the 
earlier foundation. One newspaper critic 
pointed out that St Ronan was probably 
trained at Lindisfarne a century earlier 
than he was supposed to have gone to 
Rona. All I can say to that is that there 
were about a hundred St Ronans and I 
still think my little fancy about the Iona 
stone will stand more criticism before it 
is refuted. 

The last month of our residence on 
Rona was a time of perpetual gales from 
practically every~point: of the compass. 
Landing or leaving within that time would 
have been impossible. Sometimes, in 
the course of south-westerly or north- 
westerly gales I would go to that 50-foot 
cliff of Sgeildige Geo, which was only 
forty yards behind the huts, and watch 
the height of the swell coming against 
it; I have seen the sea come within ten 
feet of the top without breaking. This 
immense volume of water would surge 
forward into Rona’s tunnel cave and a 
column of spray would shoot from the 
blow-hole which came to the surface of 
the ground near the middle of the neck 
of Fianuis. At these times I was amazed 
to think that on a summer’s day I had 
climbed down that blow-hole and photo- 
graphed the cavern from its head. 

The waves which did not break in 
Sgeildige Geo were fellows of others which 
made spectacular displays not far away. 
The sound of impact was terrific and made 
all our crockery rattle constantly: the 
clouds of spray were driven right over the 
height of the island and everything was 
salty—even our tea. But our life was 
happy; we read a large number of good 
books which normally we might have 
missed, and some old favourites we read 
again. I read Robinson Crusoe with pro- 
fessional interest, and decided he was well 
off. When the weather seemed as bad as 
it could be/we read Cherry-Garrard’s The 
Worst Journey in the World, and decided it 
was ourselves who were well off. 

Time passed on—a week to Christmas 


and still blowing hard; five days and 
still blowing; should we manage to get 
out of this and be spending Christmas in 
Scotland? It seemed impossible, and yet, 
on the fourth day, when it was snowing 
hard and blowing a gale from the south, 
both my wife and I had a sudden intui- 
tion that we should get off. That snow 
settled the weather and three days before 
Christmas we rose to a calm sea and a 
white, frozen Rona. It came light just 
after nine o'clock in the morning and we 
climbed to the summit cairn of the island. 
Never had we seen the view so magnificent. 
The sun was rising from behind the far 
line of the Sutherland hills and tinted 
the whole of our world a rosy pink. The 
atmosphere was clear and _ still; and 
even as we watched\I spied a dot thirty 
miles away between Cape Wrath and the 
Butt of Lewis. A ship undoubtedly; the 
first we had seen for a month. The dot 
was certainly coming nearer and it must 
be the ship coming for us. 

The two gale-battered folk of twenty- 
four hours ago became two carefree chil- 
dren. Was the snow truly rose-coloured 
by the sun, or had we donned the tra- 
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ditional spectacles? We slid down the 
snow slopes on the seats of our Grenfell 
suits; we rolled in the snow and turned 
somersaults. And rather more quietly we 
walked over to St Ronan’s cell, the still 
vivid heart of the island. I know, also, 
that both of us silently paid our last 
tribute to Malcolm Macdonald and Mur- 
doch Mackay, who did not live for such 
a joyful moment as this one in our lives. 

The cruiser dropped anchor within 
three hours and by that time we had 
carried some of our gear down to the 
landing. All this we managed to get off, 
but a lot of stores and heavier stuff had to 
wait through the rest of the winter until 
we returned to Rona once more in June 
1939: 

When we were aboard the ship we 
heard of Cap’n M.’s remarks when he 
came in sight of the camp. Someone 
had said: 

“Well, the huts are there all right.” 

“Tm not thinking about huts,” Cap’n 
M. had said, “I want to count the popula- 
tion first.”’ 

The census of two souls was entirely 
satisfactory. 


Caer 


rae: ‘A Naturalist on Rona’. (Milford: Oxford University Press) 


At play in the pools of Rona: an Atlantic Grey Seal calf at one week old 


Climate and Health 


by Dr HARRY ROBERTS 


Lf extremes of climate could be utterly disregarded by the white man, or successfully over- 

come by the application of scientific principles, he could settle wherever in the world wealth 

was easiest to come by with the smallest expenditure of effort. Should we then see the rise 

of still other civilizations, with their centres in hitherto undeveloped tropical lands? That 

is the size of the question raised by Dr Roberts's conclusions as to the effect of climate on 
health and character 


Man lives and thrives in nearly all parts of the world; but this ubiquity 
has been achieved only by the exercise of great ingenuity and by the 
construction of elaborate artificialities.. Clothing, housing, fire, to- 
gether with unique adaptability to varying diet, have enabled him to 
secure a detachment unequalled among animals from the environment 
afforded by Nature. He has learned both to modify his requirements 
in the matter of temperature, and to manufacture what may be called 
artificial climates, often in striking contrast with outside conditions, 
This is true of man regarded as a species. It is far from true of all the 
individual members of the species. 

Whole races of men, as well as their individual members, differ 
widely in their power of adaptation to the unaccustomed, especially to 
climates un-native to them. No race stands the tropics as do the 
negroes; but the Latin races certainly establish themselves in those 
regions with greater success than do the Nordics. The Nordics, on 
the other hand, seem to adapt themselves to extreme degrees of cold 
more effectively than do the Latins. 

Sir Aldo Castellani has told us that the inhabitants of Jacobabad, 
India, live in July under a temperature of 96° F.: almost the temper- 
ature of the body. On the other hand, the men and women of certain 
places in Northern Siberia endure a mid-winter temperature of 92° F. 
below freezing point. Such a range of adaptability does not mean 
that the inhabitants of these two places could with impunity change 
places with one another. It is obvious that processes of natural selec- 
tion and elimination have operated in the production of human groups 
with inherent specialized adaptive powers to particular climatic circum- 
stance. The Jews seem to possess the widest adaptive power of any 
human race. 

There is good reason to believe that it is/largely to the influence of 
climate that the varying characteristics, mental as well as physical, of 
different races of mankind are to be attributed. It has even been 
argued that the various changes of venue of the highest contemporary 
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civilization at different periods of the world’s history are consequent on 
changes that have taken place in the climates of the countries concerned, 
though the evidence of these climatic changes is far from convincing. 

It is alleged, for instance, that the climates of Egypt, of Mesopotamia 
and of Greece were, in the days of their splendour, very different from 
the atmospheric conditions which prevail in those countries today; 
but there are good botanical reasons for inferring that the climate of 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean basin has not appreciably 
‘changed during the past two or three thousand years. It should be 
borne in mind that in the days of these ancient civilizations man had 
not yet attained the power he possesses today of countering many of the 
hostile influences of climate, such as those which prevail at certain 
seasons in the colder regions of the world. 

On the other hand, Dr Cilento, a recognized authority on Tropical 
Medicine, points out that in America no civilization of any importance 
arose amongst the aboriginal natives save in the tropical regions in- 
habited by the Mayas and Incas, and that the natives in the presumably 
cooler regions of the north, further from the tropics, left no lasting 
impression on the world’s history. Moreover, the civilizations of 
tropical Peru and Mexico were in many respects superior to that of the 
Spaniards who overthrew them. 

Another writer reminds us that, while Europe sat in darkness, Bagh- 
dad became the centre of a splendid civilization. Mohammedans, and 
not Christians, became heirs to Greek culture, especially where geo- 
graphical knowledge was concerned. Ptolemy remained unread by 
Europeans until the 15th century, but already in the gth century his 
books were translated into Arabic, and became the inspiration of a 
native Arab science, which in its turn, though not till the 13th century, 
was accepted by Christian scholars like Roger Bacon as their teacher 
and master. 

Yet Cilento recognizes that not every person can live, thrive and 
multiply in the tropics, or live in comfort in a cold climate. But such 
families as do adapt themselves do not appear to show any disability 
from climate, nor is the fertility of the women lessened, nor are the 
children in any sense handicapped. Families are large, and children 
are born at intervals as regular as elsewhere. Their physical ability, 
their stature, weight and mental reactions appear to compare favour- 
ably with those of children born in temperate climates; while, without 
doubt, they are specially adapted to the circumstances of the climate 
into which they were born. 
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“Climate and environment’’, he agrees, “undoubtedly modify racial 
types, and probably long restriction to certain regions originally differ- 
entiated all racial stocks. Already the Australian, though 97 per cent 
foreign white and o-8 per cent coloured, has gained a definite feature 
type, and different parts of Australia are producing local strains.” 

As the result of his studies and observations, Dr Cilento has come to 
the conclusion that the most outstanding fact in the world’s history is 
disease and its distribution. 

We in this country are able to benefit from the stimulus to our regul- 
ating mechanism afforded by the moderately cold atmosphere, while 
we have learned how to safeguard ourselves from the periodic depress- 
ing influences incident to our climate. 


HOW HEAT AND COLD AFFECT US 


In order to understand the bearing of atmospheric temperature and 
humidity on comfort and health, it is necessary to know something 
about the means whereby the heat of the body, or, more strictly, of the 
blood, is normally maintained at a fairly uniform level. Heat is pro- 
duced within the body by chemical action in the tissues.. A sort of 
slow combustion is always going on; and this combustion is increased 
when our muscles are brought into active use. Consequently, anything 
which stimulates us to muscular activity increases our heat production; 
while any influence that gives rise to lassitude and resultant inertia 
tends to lessen heat production. 

Cool air notoriously tends to provoke activity, while atmospheric 
warmth has the reverse effect. But, in health, whether we produce 
more heat or less, our actual body temperature changes but little. 
We are furnished with elaborate machinery whereby the body loses 
heat in such proportions as to maintain uniformity. An increased loss 
is brought about by dilatation of the surface blood-vessels so as to expose 
more blood to the cooling influences of the surrounding air; and this 
process is supplemented when necessary by an increased activity of the 
sweat-glands, which pour fluid on to the surface, whence it evaporates 
with a strikingly cooling effect. 

When the air is already charged with moisture, as it is on damp and 
muggy days, our perspiration does not readily evaporate, and we are 
conscious of a feeling of depression and stuffiness. Moving air, on the 
other hand, assists evaporation; and we are all familiar with the bracing 
effect of a dry wind. 

- Naturally, clothing has a marked effect on the cooling influences of 
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the surrounding atmosphere; and degrees of heat which we might . 
tolerate with impunity if suitably and sensibly dressed, become dis- 
tressing, and even dangerous, if we have sacrificed common sense to 
convention or vanity. The ultra-violet rays of sunlight have their 
own dangers; but many of the cases which we refer to as sunstrokes are 
really cases of heatstroke; and very commonly are due as much to 
foolish dress as to the sun. 

The influence of atmospheric conditions on bodily health used to be 
given much more prominence than it usually receives today. “Many 
ailments, which, as we now know, occur only in the presence of specific 
germs or micro-organisms, were formerly assumed to be of miasmic 
origin. But the discovery of bacteria, and of their causative relation to 
these epidemic illnesses, by no means eliminates the possible relevance 
of climatic considerations. We must all have observed that epidemic 
diseases are periodic in appearance, even though the germs associated 
with them are common enough at all seasons. It would seem that 
under certain atmospheric conditions human beings are more suscept- 
ible to the attacks of these germs than when those conditions are absent. 
It has been said that ““The human organism, particularly when modified 
by disease, is the most weather-sensitive instrument we know of up to 
the present”’. 

Numerous instances of the influence of climatic considerations even 
on germ-caused epidemics might be adduced. ‘The parasite of malaria, 
for instance, does not fully develop when the temperature falls below a 
certain point; and the spread of sleeping-sickness is largely determined 
by the climate-needs of the tsetse-fly, which is the means of its trans- 
mission. Many of the fungi responsible for human skin disorders, 
again, can grow only within certain ranges of temperature. Accord- 
ingly, the diseases with which they are severally associated are commonly 
found only in well-defined geographical areas. © 

True climatic diseases—that is, diseases caused directly by climate— 
are very few. Sunstroke and frostbite are perhaps the most common of 
them; but, as has been pointed out, climate plays an important role as a 
predisposing agent in the causation of many diseases. Bronchitis and 
allied affections are comparatively rare in warm climates, and common 
in cold ones. Scarlet fever is practically absent in tropical countries. 
Poultry are practically immune from anthrax unless they are first chilled, 
as by being made to stand in cold water. 

The incidence of cholera epidemics in India has been shown to de- 
pend on periodic climatic variations; in this instance, variations in the 
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degree of atmospheric humidity. It would, indeed, be strange were 
this connection between the activity and virulence of parasitic organ-- 
isms and environmental conditions non-existent; for nearly every 
climate has its peculiar flora and fauna, which for the most part can 
be induced to live and grow only with great difficulty, if at all, in 
countries appreciably hotter or colder, dryer or damper, than are the 
countries which are their natural habitat. 

The interconnections of geography and ethnology are obviously 
intricate. Unless we can accept the doctrine of separate racial creation, 
the interrelation of environment and type is beyond dispute. But the 
method of influence is not yet clear, though a lot of seemingly relevant 
facts have been accumulated. In his Anatomy of Melancholy Burton 
asks: 

Whence proceed that variety of manners, and a distinct character (as it 


were) to several nations? Some are wise, subtile, witty; others dull, sad and 


heavy; some big, some little; some soft, and some hardy, barbarous, civil, 


black, dun, white, is it from the air, from the soil, influence of stars, or some 
other secret cause? Why doth Africa breed so many venomous beasts, 
Ireland none: Athens owls, Crete none? Why hath Daulis and Thebes no 
swallows (so Pausanias informeth us) as well as the rest of Greece, Ithaca no 
hares, Pontus asses, Scythia swine? Whence comes this variety of com- 
plexions, colours, plants, birds, beasts, metals, peculiar almost to every 
place? Why so many thousand strange birds and beasts proper to America 
alone; were they created in the six days, or even in Noah’s ark? If there, 
why are they not dispersed and found in other countries? 


OUR MASTER-GLANDS 


Increasingly we are realizing the importance of the part played in 
the emotional, intellectual and physical life of man by the endocrine 
glands. It is their several activities or inactivities which mainly deter- 
mine whether we shall be tall or short, fat or thin, languid or energetic, 
quick-witted or dull, phlegmatic or passionate. These factors are 
intimately concerned with our bodily and mental health. A great deal 
of knowledge has been accumulated showing the influence of climate 
on the activity of the endocrine glands. The thyroid and the adrenal 
glands are the great activators of the body; almost any change of climate 
stimulates them; but it has been found that the stimulation brought 
about by a change from a temperate to a/ tropical climate soon gives 
place to a depression, which is apt to persist. 

In a very valuable book, Fever, Heat Regulation, Climate and the Thyroid- 
Adrenal Apparatus, published some twelve years ago, Dr William Cramer 
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brought together a mass of facts illustrating the intimate relation 
between climate and human health and character. It is established that 
the endocrine organs largely determine both the character and the 
physique of the individual; and that they in large measure settle the 
course of species’ evolution. It is now proved that these glands are 
themselves affected by climate and other environmental circumstances. 
Cramer is concerned more especially with the two glands, the thyroid 
and the adrenal, which activate the sympathetic nervous system. 
Anything which increases the functional activity of these glands stimu- 
lates the sympathetic nervous system; and stimulation of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system increases metabolism and thereby increases 
heat production. 

Although man, in the absence of artificial aids such as clothing, can 
live only in a tropical or sub-tropical environment, it is not in such 
areas that he reaches his highest point of physical vigour or mental 
activity. Yet, it is a sub-tropical temperature with which, by means of 
clothing, his skin is environed even in the colder regions in which he has 
established himself. Cramer says that animals without sweat-glands, 
or with few, such as mice and rats and rabbits, die as soon as the out- 
side temperature rises above 38° C., showing signs exactly like those of 
heatstroke in man. On the other hand, man and other animals with 
a wide distribution of sweat-glands, such as the horse and the pig, can 
withstand temperatures greatly exceeding that of the body. 

Extremes of temperature are definitely inimical to health and to 
physical and mental efficiency. Yet uniformity is little less harmful. 
A frequent variation within certain limits provides the optimum 
climatic environment for the human species, though not necessarily for 
every individual. 

In his book, Cramer, collating his physiological work with the find- 
ings arrived at by Ellsworth and Huntingdon, concludes that an ideal 
climate—ideal from the point of view of human efficiency—is afforded 
by the greater part of Western Europe, stretching as far as the eastern 
borders of the Baltic, the southern parts of France and the northern 
part of Italy. 


It is satisfactory [he writes] to find that the climate of England comes 
nearest the ideal. The climate of Japan, New Zealand and the south- 
eastern corner of Australia also approaches the ideal. On the American 
continent we find such a climate in a broad belt running parallel with the 
Canadian border and comprising southern Canada and the eastern and 
central states and also in a narrow stretch on the Pacific Coast from British 
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Columbia to California. The localities mentioned above are exactly those 
where human activities have reached their highest development. They are 
the centres of our present civilization. It will be noticed that a climate 
which has been found ideal from the point of view of human efficiency is not 
one which is most pleasant or most comfortable. Comfort does not make for 
human progress. 


The adaptive capacity of white men to live and work in the tropics 
is rapidly becoming a matter of supreme importance. Until lately it 
has been assumed—and the opinions of scientists have supported the 
assumption—that the white man can thrive in the tropics only as a 
parasitic exploiter of the energies of the coloured native population. 
In practically all tropical colonies the physical work is done by coloured 
natives, while the resident white men merely supervise and economic- 
ally organize. If he can afford it, the white temporary resident sends 
his children home; for he seldom thinks of the tropics as a permanent 
home for himself and his descendants—as he might do had he emigrated 
to America or to one of our Dominions—but hopes, as soon as he has 
amassed a competency, to return to the temperate region which is his 
home. 

A couple of years ago a Congress of the International Geographical 
Union was held in Amsterdam and among the very interesting papers 
read at that Congress was one by Dr Max Salvadori of Geneva. He 
said that the white man in the tropics should “reduce any mental or 
physical strain to the minimum’, and that “‘he requires more rest than 
in Europe’; from which he logically concludes that “Europeans can 
only form a fraction of the total population”. As the writer of an 
equally interesting article in Harper's Magazine pointed out, relentless 
logic compelled Dr Salvadori to draw the conclusion that “the social 
development of the native will have an injurious effect on white 
settlement. The higher the civilization of the natives, the more will 
they be able to compete with Europeans in activities which provide a 
living for the latter.”” The writer of the article comments: “Every 
orthodox Southerner in the United States will welcome that last state- 
ment with a whoop of joy . . . constantly concerned as he is with the 
difficult and often bloody job of “keeping the niggers in their places’ ”’. 
From other speeches made at this Congress, it seemed clear that, again 
to quote Mr Hanson’s article, ‘““The need to,*keep face’ prevents tropical 
whites from working every bit as much as does the climate, crowds 
them toward alcoholic and other excesses through sheer boredom, and 
throws the down-and-outers on the beach of romantic fiction rather 
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than on their own efforts’. Is this the whole of the picture? Or 
rather, does it represent the limits of the possibilities? 


A FALLACY EXPOSED 


The capacity of the white man to adapt himself to life in tropical 
climates has hardly ever been fairly tried out; nor indeed has the 
capacity of natives of temperate regions to adapt themselves to life in 
the extreme north or extreme south been fairly tested on any but the 
smallest scale. As a rule sojourners in tropical and arctic areas look 
upon themselves as temporary residents only. They put up with all 
sorts of discomforts and makeshifts, never regarding themselves as true 
settlers. ‘The home to which they hope to return as soon as maybe, is 
their native country. “They feel themselves to be temporarily exiled. 
They have little community interest or civic pride. Breinl and Young, 
writing on “Tropical Australia and its Settlement’, say: 


The hot summer naturally militates against a permanent settlement, 
especially since the housing, lack of water, etc., do not mitigate the severe 
discomforts. Ifa person residing in Northern Europe was obliged to live 
during a severe winter in a draughty wooden house without artificial means of 
heating, a strong desire to move to more congenial climates would be created. 
Many newcomers arrive in the North with a prejudice against Northern 
Australian heat, which has been instilled into them by their southern 
friends, and adds greatly to their discomfort. Dressed in their southern 
clothing they walk about perspiring, but never think that a cold day in the 
south, spent in a light cotton suit, would be equally, if not more uncomfort- 
able for the opposite reason. 


Popularly, climatic conditions are assumed to vary almost coinci- 
dently with degrees of latitude; but, as the Canadian explorer Stefans- 
son said in his address to the Royal Geographical Society seventeen 
years ago, the Eskimo in the polar regions never experiences such 
extreme winter cold as do the Europeans who live in certain parts of 
Siberia, people much like ourselves. ‘There are districts of the Arctic 
mainland where the July temperature rises to 90° or 100° F. in the 
shade. 


Stefansson went on to say that: 


In general, the information which we have about the Polar regions comes 
largely from the Greeks and Romans, rather than from the modern science 
of meteorology or the actual records of travellers. I was reading some time 
ago a book by a certain Chamberlain resident in Germany: he said that he 
had been astounded to find how similar the opinion of the Polar regions is 
today to that held by the Greeks 2000 years ago. He cites that as showing 
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how far advanced the Greeks were. I wonder if it might not show how far 
behind the times we are... . 


Stefansson referred to the accepted views of all authorities in the last 
century as to the impossibility of cultivating the land of Manitoba apart 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the Red River of the North. 
“Tf your foot slips into the mud”’, it was stated by a high official, “‘you 
will very soon come to frost.” ‘““That is the description’, the speaker 
went on, “‘of the terrible place in which I was born, and where now 
stands the city of Winnipeg, with 225,000 inhabitants; so you see I 
come from the polar regions, not from the polar regions of today but 
from those of 75 years ago. The polar regions retreat and change... 
and the places where they used to be become exceedingly productive. 
The real deserts, whether of frost or drought, we explore to make them 
known; and the imaginary deserts we explore to banish them.” 

In a valuable report prepared for the Australian Ministry of Health 
by Dr Cilento (whom I have already quoted), Director of the Institute 
of Tropical Medicine in North Queensland, and Director of Public 
Health in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, in 1925, he demon- 
strates that the discomfort felt by Europeans in the tropics is largely a 
matter of clothes and house ventilation. It is the temperature and 
humidity of the air in direct contact with the skin which has physio- 
logical significance. 

As already pointed out, man’s original home was probably in the 
sub-tropical area. Without artificial clothing, houses and fires he would 
_certainly today be unable to live as he does even in temperate latitudes. 
When the modern European—for one reason or another—makes his 
temporary abode in the tropics, he is apt to carry with him his European 
prejudices and predilections. in domestic and sartorial matters. 
Clothed as he usually is, it is not the temperature and humidity of the 
outside air with which his skin is in contact; but the temperature and 
humidity of the stagnant air between his skin and his clothing. The 
temperature of this layer is always much higher than that of the 
external air; and it is damp almost to saturation. Many records of 
‘skin-shirt? temperatures, taken with a thermometer encased in wire 
coverings so as to prevent its coming in contact either with skin or 
clothes, have confirmed this fact; and Dr Cilento says that “‘the occa- 
sional cases of heat exhaustion seen in the tropics are due far more to 
faulty clothing than to any other causes’. There can be little doubt 
that faulty living habits cause far more ill-health and physical degener- 
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acy among white sojourners in the tropics than does the comma aaety, 
unstimulating climate. 


A GREAT VISTA 


The most important dyshygienic factor of all is one that can be 
remedied by intelligence, knowledge and purpose, just as it has 
been in large measure remedied already in England, America and 
many other countries. In the 16th and 17th centuries, the average 
health of the inhabitants of Britain was almost certainly worse than the 
average health of Europeans temporarily living in the tropics today. 
Malaria, plague and typhus are now almost unknown in this country, 
thanks to the application of our new knowledge as to the cause of these 
diseases. Unicellular and multicellular parasites are still responsible 
for most of the graver illnesses and fatal epidemics of tropical regions. 
In most of these regions preventive measures so far taken are insig- 
nificant. Where they have been seriously adopted, the general health 
has been proportionately improved. ‘The great work associated with 
the name of Gorgas at Panama is relevant here. He says: 


The real scope of tropical sanitation will extend far beyond our work in 
Panama. Everywhere in the tropics to which the United States has gone in 
the past fifteen years, it has been shown that white men can live and exist in 
good health. Here, among our large force of labourers, we had for ten years 
some ten thousand American men, women and children. Most of these 
American men did hard manual labour exposed to the sun, rain and weather 
conditions, day in, day out; yet, during that time, their health remained 
perfectly good; just as good as if they were working at home. The same 
remarks as to health would apply to the four thousand women and children 
who lived at Panama with their husbands and fathers. Both the women and 
children remained in as good condition as they would have been had they 
lived in the United States. This condition at Panama will, I think, be 
generally received as a demonstration that the white man can live and 
thrive in the tropics. 

The amount of wealth that can be produced in the tropics for a given 
amount of labour is so much larger than that which can be produced in a 
temperate zone by the same amount of labour, that the attraction for the 
white man to emigrate to the tropics will be very great when it is appreci- 
ated that it can be made safe as to health conditions at a small expense. 
When the great valleys of the Amazon and Congo are occupied by a white 
population, more food will be produced in these regions than is now pro- 
duced in all the rest of the inhabited world. 


Babylon, Nineveh, Chaldaea, Egypt, Athens, Rome, Britain—in 
another hundred years, where may not civilization’s centre be? 
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Greenland’s Harley Street 


The Eskimo are a charming and friendly 
people, for whom all who have lived with them 
feel a deep affection. They probably do not 
number in all more than thirty thousand and 
are scattered from the easternmost tip of Asia 
(where they may be the remnants of emigrat- 
ing waves or resettlements back from Alaska) 
across the American North-West and northern 
Canada to Greenland. Everywhere over this 
vast area they are essentially one people, speak- 
ing dialects of the same highly complicated 
language, and having the same habits and modes 
of life. They live by and from the sea, are 
sea-flesh eaters and their whole culture depends 
upon marine products eked out with the furs 
of land-animals. 

As their progress has been from Asia to Green- 
land they have only for a comparatively short 
tume been settled around the narrow inhabitable 
lodge of the great mountainous island which is 
still technically a Danish possession. Upon the 
Danes has fallen the task of looking after their 
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All photographs from Pictorial Press 

moral and physical welfare and much of the 
credit for promoting their well-being must be 
given to the late Knud Rasmussen, himself the 
Danish son of an Eskimo mother and the founder 
of the settlement of Thule, where our photographs 
were taken. 

Winter in Thule lasts three-quarters of the 
year, but the medical services go on. The medi- 
cal officer often has to make trips of over 600 
miles by sledge in a temperature of 50° C. below 
zero. Above he can be seen speeding along 
on his dog-sledge towards the peculiar Thule 
mountain. 

The Polar Eskimo are thinly scattered over 
an immense territory from 75° to 80° of latitude 
on the north-west coast of Greenland. They 
are all medically examined once a_year. Thewr 
greatest scourge 1s tuberculosis. The medical 
services are free, and since the Nazi occupation 
of Denmark the American Red Cross has been 
helping to keep the organization working by 
supplres and monetary aid. 


was taken 300 miles north of Thule against 
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e) The Thule hospital houses twelve patients. This picture taken in midsummer shows the ground 
dotted with bright yellow wild poppies. Note the sun-porch. (Below) Little Uvdliriag (that is *Star’) 


suffers fron bone-tubercul Here he is sitting up in bed eating his vitamin-C’ fruit juice and 
po ridge. The Polar Eskimo make admirable patients and quite naturally carry out the doctor’s orders 
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A little boy is being sounded at the Liorapaluk settlement. His natural timidity is tem by t 
thoughts of a present of a fig and sweets. He has just stepped out of one of the old-fashioned skin tents 
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about the medical treatment—the Eskimo bear pain well. Here 1s a hunter’ s 
anaesthetic in the good old way. The Eskimo’s teeth as a rule 
their food they become much worn down in middle age. 
s and never discuss the instructions they receive 


There is no molly-coddling 
wife having her tooth out, without any 
are excellent, although owing to the nature of 
The Eskimo have great confidence in their European doct 


(Above) Two little Eskimo girls of fourteen outside their summer residence, an old e 
left behind by Europeans. The women wear long sealskin boots and trousers of white and blue fos 


fur. This photograph was taken at Nege (which means ‘meat’), the northernmost permanen 
settlement in the bay. The Arctic Eskimo have been nominal Christians for about a generatior 


Gypsy Kings of the Border 


by ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 


When Borrow visited the Scottish Gypsies towards the end of the 19th century he was told by one of them 
that Yetholm, on the borders of England and Scotland, had been a Gypsy centre ‘‘beyond the memory 
of man’, but that the name of Faa was “‘clean dead in the land, though there was some of the blood 
remaining’. ‘Little Egypt’, from which the first Gypsies to reach Western Europe in the 15th century 
declared they had been driven by the Saracens, 1s commonly supposed to be a mixture of Egypt and 
‘Little’ or Lesser Armenia—better known as Cilicia—which lies just north of the Gulf of Alexandretta 


‘ALIKE inaccessible from without, and not 
to be left from within” were the words 
used by Dr Robert Chambers to describe 
Yetholm, that quaint and historic parish 
in Roxburgh, situated among the green 
fells of the Cheviots near the source of the 
Bowmont Water, within a mile or so of the 
Border. For generations, indeed until 
the opening up of our Border by-ways 
with the development of road transport 
during the last couple of decades, Yetholm 
retained a reputation for remoteness quite 
proverbial. But it was not always so. 
Throughout centuries of rivalry between 
Scotland and England the ancient high- 
way leading through Yetholm and the 
Vale of Bowmont, and on over the Border 
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into England, was one of the principal 
routes by which the foraying Scots visited 
the territory of their English adversaries, 
and by which the latter, with equal zeal 
and regularity, returned the compliment, 
so to speak. 

The population of the parish is, for the 
most part, concentrated in the twin com- 
munities of Kirk-Yetholm and Town- 
Yetholm. These two rural villages, the 
former situated on the right bank of the 
Bowmont Water and the latter on the left 
bank, lie roughly three-quarters of a mile 
apart. Kirk-Yetholm is within a mile or 
thereby of the Border, as I have already 
said, whereas Town-Yetholm is about 
seven miles to the south-east of the Border 
Abbey town of Kelso. Both communities 
are dominated topographically by the 
craggy face of Staerough, a spur of the 
Cheviots rising conspicuously to the south, 
to an altitude of over a thousand feet. 

To the world beyond, the peculiar 
qualities of Yetholm are almost unknown. 
This Border setting has been described as 
a little sunny world all of its own. And 
such was the impression it made upon me 
the first time I descended upon it from 
the encircling Cheviots, to find its tidy 
cottages and emerald Green drowsing in 
the warmth and sunlight that, in high 
summer, penetrate the depths of the 
Cheviot valleys. 

Though the parish of Yetholm is certain 
to have figured earlier than the 14th 
century, it is not until 1304 that we find 
any reliable historical reference to it. In 
that year, Edward, Hammer of the Scots, 
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The Tweed at Kelso, a town intimately associated with the Gypsy Kingdom of Yetholm, which lies 
among the Cheviot fells some seven miles to the south-east 


tarried at Yetholm for a couple of days 
while on his return journey to England 
from an expedition in the North. Then, 
according to tradition, the kirk at Kirk- 
Yetholm shares with the little, grey kirk at 
Southdean, near Hawick, the distinction 
of having been the rendezvous of a section 
of the Scottish army that in 1388, under 
the leadership of the intrepid second Earl 
of Douglas, routed the English at the 
Battle of Otterburn, or Chevy Chase. 

But Yetholm has associations with an- 
other battle: Flodden Field lies six miles 
or so to the east of it. There in 1513 
James IV and much of the invading army 
suffered defeat and death at the hands of 
the English army under Surrey. Through- 
out the Borderland it is tenaciously held 
that many of the Scottish nobility van- 
quished on that fateful field were carried 


back into Scotland and interred in the 
kirk and kirkyard at Yetholm, the nearest 
consecrated spot to Flodden on Scottish 
soil. It is pretty certain that many of the 
fallen were conveyed hither, that they 
might rest in the land of their fathers, when 
“the flowers o’ the forest are a’ wede 
awa’”’. 
* * * 

The chief interest in this secluded 
corner of the Borderland arises, however, 
from its having been the headquarters of 
the Scottish Gypsies, or at any rate of the 
largest colony of them. For several cen- 
turies they were located at Kirk-Yetholm, 
where still may be seen the Palace occu- 
pied by the Gypsy ‘royal family’—the place 
of residence of the Kings and Queens, of 
the Princes and Princesses, of Gypsydom. 
As recently as 1898 the coronation of the 
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The Vale of the Bowmont Water, with Kirk-Yetholm in the middle distance 


last King of the Gypsies took place on the 
Green o’ Kirk-Yetholm; it is not surpris- 
ing, then, that one still recognizes about 
the parish and its green loanings people 
with the dark eye and the swarthy 
countenance of the Romany. 

The Gypsies are said to have come to 
Scotland about the middle of the 15th 
century. At that time, and indeed for a 
considerable time thereafter, they were 
known throughout the land as the Sara- 
cens. Tradition asserts that a band of 
them had committed extensive depreda- 
tions in Galloway during the reign of 
James II of Scotland, who, it will be re- 
membered, was killed at the siege of 
Roxburgh Castle in 1460. But the earliest 
record we appear to have of these wan- 
derers within our realm is an entry in the 
Book of the Lord High Treasurer. “‘Apr. 
22, 1505: Item to the Egyptianis be 
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the 
runs. 
Between James V and the Gypsy po- 
tentate, John Faa, some sort of bargain 
was reached in 1540. In February of that 
year, the King subscribed a letter, under 
the Privy Seal of Scotland, in favour of 
“oure louit Johnne Faw, Lord and Erle 
of Litill Egipt’”’. The Faws, or Faas, were 
among the earliest and most powerful 
Gypsy settlers at Yetholm; and, as we 
shall see in a moment, they were the Royal 
House among the Romany of Scotland. 
To fix with any degree of accuracy the 
date at which these wandering tribes first 
settled in the south of Scotland is not easy. 
Some ethnological authorities hold that 
they came to Yetholm in 1449. Border- 
land tradition asserts, however, that they 
did not become established at Yetholm 
until the close of the 17th century, when a 


Kingis command, vy. lib.,” it 


‘peculiar people’, not too prone to good 
works, was permitted to take up residence 
in the locality. It happened, so the tradi- 
tion continues, that at the siege of Namur 
in 1695 one of their race saved the life of 
Captain David Bennet, proprietor of the 
Barony of Grubbit, on which was situated 
both Kirk-Yetholm and Town-Yetholm. 
While mounting a breach, Captain Bennet 
was felled to the ground. All his com- 
rades were slain with the exception of a 
Gypsy named Young, who with con- 
spicuous gallantry rescued his officer and 
then climbed the parapet and seized the 
flag. This act so inspired the besiegers, 
it is said, that they renewed their assault, 
consolidated their position in the breach 
and finally took Namur. In recognition 


of the Gypsy’s succour and valour, Captain 
Bennet is believed to have erected the 
cottages at Yetholm, and to have granted 


Town-Yetholm from 
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perpetual leases of them to members of the 
Gypsy tribe at a nominal quit rental. 
However, according to a brochure on 
the Gypsies of the Borderland, published 
about sixty years ago, and dedicated to 
“Her Majesty, Esther Faa Blythe, the 
Gypsy Queen’’, a different explanation is 
given of their coming to Yetholm. Dur- 
ing the Rising of 1715 a contingent of the 
Jacobite army passed up the Vale of Bow- 
mont on its way into England, levying the 
support of themselves upon the inhabitants 
as they marched along, and pressing man 
and horse into the service of the Old 
Chevalier. Now, it so happened that one 
of their number made off with a valuable 
horse from the estate of Marlfield, the 
property of Sir William Bennet. So in- 
censed by this act was the baronet, we are 
told, that he straightway engaged a Gypsy, 
vagrant in the neighbourhood, to recover 
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the slopes of Staerough 
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the stolen animal. The Gypsy immedi- 
ately followed the Jacobites. Under cover 
of dark, he crept through their encamp- 
ment, released the horse from its tether, 
and rode back with it to Marlfield. In 
reward, Sir William bestowed upon him a 
house in Kirk-Yetholm. It is said that, 
from the time he and his family took up 
residence therein, the Gypsy tribes of 
Scotland made Kirk-Yetholm their head- 
quarters and the place of their abode 
during the months of the year that the in- 
clemency of the weather precluded them 
from their characteristic wanderings. 

At no time is an accurate census of a 
wandering people very easy. At the close 


Gibson, Coldstream 


Esther Faa Blythe, last Queen of the Yetholm 
Gypsies in her country habit 
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of the 18th century the Gypsy population 
of Kirk-Yetholm was estimated at fifty. 
By 1818 the colony had increased to 109. 
Twenty years later, it had declined to roo. 
By 1846 it had risen again to 140. In 1862 
no more than 126 Gypsies could be found 
in the parish. A visitor to this Kingdom 
of the Gypsies in 1875 ascertained that the 
Romany folk comprised eighteen families, 
ten of which bore the name of Douglas, 
four of Blythe, two of Tait, one of Ruthven, 
and one of Rutherford. At that time the 
Faa tribe, from which.the King used to be 
chosen, was extinct in the male line, as was 
also the tribe of Youngs. By the close of 
the 19th century, the Gypsy population 
had dwindled to 45. It comprised thir- 
teen families, together with five persons 
known not to have been of pure Gypsy 
stock. The Douglas clan was the most 
numerous among them; and it is said that, 
when the colony turned out to the annual 
football match on Fastern E’en (Shrove 
Tuesday), the Douglases were readily dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of this dark- 
countenanced people because most of them 
were ‘in-kneed’. 

Among the more illustrious of the Gypsy 
‘royal family’ dwelling at Kirk-Yetholm 
was Old Will Faa, who is said to have 
been the first King of the Yetholm Gypsies. 
He claimed direct lineal descent from the 
very John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt, who, along with his tribe, as al- 
ready mentioned, was given recognition 
and protection under the hand and seal of 
James V. He was acknowledged as King 
not only of the Yetholm Gypsies but also 
of all the Gypsy tribes roaming over the 
north of England and the north of Scot- 
land He was thrice married; and _ his 
wives bore him no fewer than twenty-four 
children. He appeared at each of the 
christenings in his wedding robes. Every 
christening was the occasion for great 
pomp and ceremony. When returning 
from Edinburgheto his Kingdom in 1784 
he suddenly fell ill at Coldingham, and 
died there. 


The Chevtots from the road to Mindrum, with Kirk-Yetholm in the middle distance. 
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Over these hills 


Queen Esther used to wander in her scarlet robe of state, purple hood and jacket and elastic-sided boots 


~ On his demise, his son, William II, com- 
monly known throughout the Borderland 
as Wull Faa, and now a man of thirty-three 
years of age, ascended the throne, but not 
without opposition. There was a rival 
claimant to the Gypsy Crown; and this led 
to something in the nature of a civil war 
among the Yetholm Gypsies. However, 
the majority of the Romany supported the 
claim of Wull Faa, and regarded the rival 
as a usurper who, having taken advantage 
of the sorrow and confusion occasioned by 
the death of the late King, had seized the 
reins of state by violence, and in like 
manner sought to retain them. On the 
historic Green o’ Kirk-Yetholm, the fac- 
tions ultimately came face to face; and 
there ensued a battle-royal in which the 
Faa forces were victorious, after which 
Will Faa was proclaimed William IT, King 
of the Gypsies, in succession to his worthy 
father, William I. 

During his reign the clandestine traffic 
in excisable commodities between Eng- 


land and Scotland was at its zenith. 
Smuggling always had been one of the 
main occupations of the Borderers; and it 
was estimated that about this time roughly 
a fifth of the combined population of Kirk- 
Yetholm and Town-Yetholm was directly 
engaged in it. While King William II 
reigned at Yetholm, Scottish whisky to 
the value of £20,000 was sold in his 
Kingdom for consumption in England, 
and quantities of rum and gin were 
smuggled simultaneously from the coast 
into Scotland. 

He reigned over the Gypsies until 1847, 
when he died at the age of ninety-six. 
From ailments of the body he never suf- 
fered in any way, though he used to con- 
tend that he found himself more liable to 
colds when living in a house than when 
living in a tent. 

Will Faa had neither son nor daughter 
to succeed him; and so the crown was 
conferred upon his brother-in-law, Charles 
Blythe, who was by no means a young 
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The Gypsy Palace at Kirk-Yetholm 


man when he ascended the throne. For 
all that, he retained much of the vigour 
and alertness of his early manhood. Not 
in all Scotland could there be found one 
better versed in the Border Ballads than 
King Charles Blythe. He numbered 
among the friends of his earlier years Sir 
Walter Scott. Scott often sauntered along 
to visit him when, during his seasonal 
wanderings, he pitched his tent at a wonted 
spot near Abbotsford. 

King Charles died at Yetholm in 1861, 
at the age ofeighty-three. Hehad reigned 
peacefully over the Gypsy Kingdom for 
fourteen years. In course of time, and 
after the disposal of yet another rival 
claimant to the throne, he was succeeded 
by his daughter, Esther Faa Blythe, per- 
haps the best known of all the Gypsy kings 
and queens of the Borderland. 

Queen Esther’s coronation ceremony is 
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still remembered among the older folk of 
the Borderland: it was a wild and generous 
affair! The Queen herself was widely 
known for her practice in the arts of the 
spae-wife. People travelled from far and 
near to have their fortunes told by her. 
Yet, despite the income she derived from 
this, despite her Palace and royal titles, at 
various periods in her life she was visited 
by penury. In 1867, six years after she 
had ascended to the throne vacated by 
the death of her father, King Charles, 
application was made on behalf of the 
Queen to the Jedburgh Parochial Board. 
From information placed at the disposal 
of the Board, she possessed at that time 
only the pony and trap with which she 
wandered through the land. 

This Gypsy Queen when on her tribal 
trails wore a scarlet robe of state, a purple 
hood, sometimes a purple jacket, and 


elastic-sided boots. She was fairer in 
complexion than any of her swarthy sub- 
jects; and I have been told by those who 
knew her that she was “a canny, auld 
budie, who had little of the Romany in her 
face or language’. Toward the close of 
her life, she came to regard herself as the 
only genuine Gypsy in all the countryside. 
Of her tin crown she was immensely proud. 
When asked, as she frequently was, why 
her subjects could not get together and 
subscribe towards a more elaborate and ex- 
pensive crown she prided herself on re- 
plying that it had suited the requirements 
of her royal ancestors. She was equally 
proud of the Gypsy sword—the sword of 
the royal Faas, believed to have been taken 
from some adversary in a Border raid, 
centuries earlier. 
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In the course of conversation, she was 
wont to bemoan the changes that had 
taken place in Yetholm, and affected her 
subjects so disadvantageously. The Police 
Acts she deemed unnecessarily stringent. 
Though she claimed to be a strict observer 
of the law, she recognized the difficulties 
confronting the Gypsy race when police 
regulations obliged its members to abandon 
habits they had inherited, or had acquired 
in childhood. 

Queen Esther Faa Blythe ruled over 
Little Egypt (as Kirk-Yetholm was some- 
times called) from 1861 until 1883, when 
she died at Kelso. Her remains were 
borne to Kirk-Yetholm and interred there 
in the parish burial-ground, beside her 
kindred. Her coffin bore the inscription: 
“Esther Faa Blythe, Queen of the Gypsies, 
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The Green 0 Kirk-Yetholm on a summer evening, with Staerough in the background. Here the 
Gypsies have fought pitched battles over the royal succession, and also held their coronations 
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died July, 12th, 1883”. Mourners came 
in their hundreds, and followed the hearse 
all the way from Kelso. The coffin was 
lowered in the presence of a great con- 
course. The last rites for Queen Esther 
were performed without a hitch, and with 
a high degree of decorum. But I have 
been told by some who were there to pay 
their last respects that, among the multi- 
tude, there were present very few of the 
swarthy race — perhaps twenty-five in 
all. 

The Gypsy throne now became vacant. 
It was not until Whit-Monday, 1898, that, 
on the historic Green o’ Kirk-Yetholm, 
Queen Esther’s eldest son, Prince Charles 
—Charles Faa Blythe, to give him his full 
name—was crowned Charles II, King of 
the Gypsies. His coronation created a 
great stir in the Borderland. He was 
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seventy years of age when he came to the 
throne, and first flourished the sword of 
state wielded before him by the royal 
Faas. He was a man of considerable viva- 
city, for all his years; and, besides, he was 
an acceptable representative of the Gypsy 
Dynasty in that his complexion was 
swarthy and that he exhibited several other 
racial characteristics of which the Gypsies 
of the Borderland were proud. But he 
did not reign long. Death bore away this 
Gypsy monarch in 1902; and the throne of 
the Romany Kingdom has been without 
an Occupant ever since. He was the last 
of the Gypsy hierarchy to wear the tin 
crown, and to wield the Gypsy sword of 
state. 
* * * 

A year or two ago, at the time of the 

Teuchat Storm—the Peesweep Blast, as 
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Kirk-Yetholm on Whit-Monday, ie See the coronation of King Charles Faa II, last 
King of the Yetholm Gypsies, when he succeeded his mother, Queen Esther Faa 
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Coronation group at Kirk-Yetholm, Whit-Monday, 1898. King Charles I, crowned King of the 
Gypsies, wearing the royal robes, the Gypsy crown and the sword of state 


the folks of Ettrick and Teviotdale call the 
erratic snows falling in March or April 
at lambing-time—I arrived at Kirk- 
Yetholm, after a hazardous journey over 
Soutra, where the Teuchat Snows lay so 
deeply that for several days the king’s high- 
way between Edinburgh and England was 
impassable, and great stretches of the 
Borderland were isolated completely. 
I halted for a moment or two by the 
lovely, old white Manse of Yetholm, situ- 
ated among trees on a slight eminence 
just where one enters Kirk-Yetholm from 
Town-Yetholm. Sprinkled among the 
snows surrounding the Manse were snow- 
drops in greater profusion than I ever 
have seen them anywhere in my life— 
characteristic, indeed, of the Borderland 
in the season of the Peesweep Blast. 


But, although the Gypsies are gone, 
Yetholm still retains much to remind one 
of them. The Gypsy Palace is still there 
—a neat and tidy cottage, inhabited by a 
family I know, claiming descent from the 
royal house of Faa, but putting forward no 
claim to any crown. Moreover, countless 
words and phrases, taken direct from the 
Romany language, are still in daily use in 
this sequestered corner of the Borderland. 
And the natives often recall the doings of 
such Gypsies as Matthew, the Piper; Dave, 
the Fiddler; Auld Jake, the Fiddler’s 
Father; the Horner (he was a spoon- 
maker); Stovie Jock; Jimmie, the Finisher 
(so called because he was the grave- 
digger); Blythe, the Beadle; Tottle, the 
Bing; The Gousel; Bubbly Andrew; and 
Toodlie-up-the-Road. 
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The Jacobean Country Church 


II. Some Somerset Examples 


by A. K. WICKHAM 


The first of Mr Wickham’s articles on 17th-century English churches appeared in our April number: 


it reflected the general atmosphere of the facobean Age. 


In his second article the field of reference is 


smaller, but again he resurrects an England which captures our imagination with its triumphs, 
struggles, and sorrows—all mellowed, as ours too, it is comforting to think, will some day be, by 
time’s healing progress 


Art the foot of Mendip, near Wells, lies the 
little village of Rodney Stoke. For some 
350 years it was the seat of a family which 
had large estates between there and Bristol 
and had given their name to the place and 
numerous sheriffs to the county, an office 
which still today is a sure indication, if not 
of power, yet of wealth and importance. 
Until the end of the 15th century the 
family estates remained undivided, but at 
that time the three sons of Sir John Rodney 
were overheard by their father, who was in 
the gatehouse unseen by them, quarrelling 
over a contest in archery. The eldest son 
said that his shot was better than _ his 
younger brother’s and, having agreed to 
the arbitration of a third brother, refused 
to accept his word when it went against 
him, threatening that he would make them 
both repent it when he came into his land. 
For this unsportsmanlike behaviour, Sir 
John decided to diminish Walter’s inherit- 
ance and to leave the manors of Over- 
Badgworth and Congresbury to George 
and Francis. ‘Ten manors still remained 
but the process thus begun was accelerated 
a hundred years later when this George’s 
son, John, succeeded. Sir John Rodney 
had seventeen children, of whom seven 
survived him, and the marriage portions of 
his daughters and litigation with his neigh- 
bours greatly impoverished the family for- 
tunes. His debts as sheriff were £500, his 
funeral cost another £500, and his son Sir 
Edward was left in 1612 with a total of 
£6000 to pay off. With an income of 
£1000, careful management and some 
sales, Sir Edward had nearly achieved this 
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when the Civil War began. Then he gave 
everything for his King, and along with his 
cousin and friend, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, whom as a young man he had accom- 
panied abroad on his elopement with 
Arabella Stuart, he was prominent in all 
the campaigns in the county. By these he 
was ruined and suffered from the Parlia- 
ment fines, sequestrations and imprison- 
ment. At his death in 1657, three years 
too soon, his remaining lands were dis- 
persed among his daughters’ husbands, his 
mansion began to moulder away and his 
name disappeared from Somerset. For 
England it was revived by the great ad- 
miral who defeated the French in 1782; he, 
mindful of his ancestry, passed on to his 
descendants the title of Rodney of Rodney 
Stoke. 

In a memoir which he left behind 
him Sir Edward says: ““When I die there 
will be an end of my family and the 
fortunes of my house. . . . Five hundred 
years is the common period of Kingdoms 
and very few or no families go beyond that 
period, very many come short of it: so as in 
true account it is rather a blessing to have 
lasted so long than a punishment to end at 
last.” He casts a wistful glance at his 
ancestry and is more sceptical of its legend- 
ary origin than in the next century was 
Collinson, the county historian; he says 
that he was at the Grammar School at 
Trowbridge from the age of eight to four- 
teen, that he was then four years at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and from there 
became a “Student in the Middle Temple 
where I saluted only the law afar off, and 
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The church at Rodney Stoke, a little village 
that lves near Wells, at the foot of Mendip. 
For 350 years it was the seat of the Rodney 
family which gave its name to the place 


Quaint busts of the last Rodneys of Rodney 
Stoke. Sir Edward, who died in 1657, was 
ruined by the Civil Wars. He was well 
aware of being the last of his line, as extracts 
from his memous here reproduced show 
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This is not a woman, but Sir Edward 
Rodney’s only son George, who died young 
in 1651! The resemblancé of this monu- 
ment to the signed work at Steane (illustrated 
in our April number) shows it to be the work 
of the brothers Christmas. The authorship 
of the tombs of this period is being gradually 
unravelled by Mrs Arundell Esdaile 


The head of Anne Rodney, Sir Edward’s 
sister-in-law, who died in 1630. Similar 
comparisons lead to the supposition that this 
is the work of a finer, but until recently un- 
known sculptor, Epiphanius Evesham 


A. K. Wickham 


misspent my time’. He says nothing of 
his part in Parliament and at the wars, and 
seems to have written largely under the 
influence of the death of his only surviving 
son, George, at the age of twenty-one, the 
last hope of his house. He laments his 
son’s interrupted education: 


for I was forced to take him from the school 
at Shepton and afterwards from the school 
at Westminster for fear that he should be 
enticed to take up arms against the King, 
being myself engaged in his quarrel. [He 
was] very obedient and affectionate, being 
indeed the staff of my age, doing all busi- 
nesses for me as in keeping courts, receiv- 
ing and accounting for money. And when 
by reason of my adhering to the King in 
these unnatural wars, I had been several 
times imprisoned, the last of those times 
he being grown up to man’s estate and able 
for businesses went to London and solicited 
my enlargement, and brought it to me the 
next day to Taunton, riding night and day 
with it, a journey of some 120 miles. He 
gave good evidence of a religious mind as 
in vowing to set apart a day in the week 
in thanksgiving for particular mercies for 
God to him and in giving alms according 
to his small mite. 


Before the war began Sir Edward had 
adorned his church in the Laudian style: 
the pulpit, the altar, the font cover, the 
screen and the front of a gallery now 
placed incongruously above it were his 
gift, and there are indications that he re- 
built the north wall of the nave. In a 
chapel north of the chancel are three 
striking monuments to his family. They 
show an increasing decline in art, but not 
in quaintness. Sir Edward’s sister-in-law, 
Anne, who died in 1630, lies well modelled 
in alabaster, under a slender arch dotted 
on the underside by little clouds, upon a 
sarcophagus of Renaissance design very 
similar to Sir John Stawell’s tomb at 
Cothelstone (1603), which Mrs Esdaile 
attributes to Epiphanius Evesham. George 
Rodney rises in his shroud from his coffin 
at the trump of the little angel in the cloud 
above. 
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The design of this monument bears a 
strong resemblance to the signed work of 
John and Matthias Christmas at Steane in 
Northamptonshire: the shroud and plaster 
restorations in 1885 may have given 
George an unnecessarily feminine appear- 
ance. The canopy, the raised curtain with 
its rude knots, the rough plaster busts, the 
gesture of the cheerful angels give to the 
monument of Sir Edward and his lady an 
irresistibly peep-show effect. In all three 
works there is the cloud motif, and imagina- 
tion. There may not be claimed for them 
the dignity and the perfection of the fine 
15th-century tomb alongside, but they 
have, perhaps, a more human and a more 
pathetic interest. 

Some twenty-five miles to the west, on 
the other side of the Quantocks, is the 
church and exquisite manor house of 
Cothelstone, which from the Conquest to 
the 17th century was the home of one of 
the most ancient of Somerset families, the 
Stawells. The last of them to live here, Sir 
John, was the staunchest of Royalists and 
suffered even more than Sir Edward Rod- 
ney for his cause. He supported the King 
in Parliament and in the field; he helped 
to raise the forced loan in the face of much 
opposition, and he took part in the first 
engagement in the war. 

This was at Marshall’s Elm on Polden 
Hill on August 4, 1642, when some hun- 
dred men under himself and Sir John 
Poulett routed a much larger force under 
Col. John Pyne and Col. William Strode 
of Barrington, one of the most vigorous 
Parliamentarians in the West. The Latin 
epitaph in the chancel shows how Sir 
John Stawell suffered for his royal 
master: magnas equitum peditumque coptas, 
suis sumptibus, in auxilium regis paravit. 
Post perditam rem familiarem, aedium ruinam, 
carceres, altasque calamitates, exoptatissimo 
Regis Caroli Secundt reditu laetans, diem obit 
XXTI Die Februar A°. Dt’ MDCLXI, 

His estates were sold, his woods cut 
down, his home partly destroyed and him- 
self imprisoned but, unlike Sir Edward 
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Rodney, he lived long enough to see the 
Restoration and the recovery of his for- 
tunes. At his death in 1662 a sumptuous 
procession accompanied his body from 
Low Ham to Cothelstone. 

In recognition of Sir John’s services and 
sufferings, his son was ennobled by Charles 
II, but his grandson squandered the family 
wealth in the manner described in my first 
article. Before the war Sir John had 


quarrelled bitterly with his fellow member 
of Parliament, Sir Robert Phelips of 
Montacute, the “‘little dark man”, who 
was an eloquent and fiery supporter of the 
Petition of Right and an opponent of Ship 
Money. But Sir Robert died in 1638 and 
the changes in family allegiance are well 


AK. Wickham 
Monument to the Pynes, a Puritan Family, at 
Curry Mallet 
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illustrated by the fact that, when the time 
came, his son Edward fought, and was 
imprisoned, for the King. 

Most, but not all, of the gentry were 
Royalist. In the Puritan camp were the 
Pophams of Wellington and _ Littlecote 
(Wilts), the Horners of Mells and the 
Pynes of Curry Mallet. The heads of the 
Luttrell and Wyndham families were less 
consistent partisans but they preserved 
their estates. Thus Sir William Wynd- 
ham, whose tomb is at St. Decuman’s, 
Watchet, was made_a baronet by Crom- 
well in 1657-and by Charles II in 1661. 
The Luttrell lands have been worth pre- 
serving. East Quantoxhead passed to 
them by inheritance in the early 13th 
century, and is happily still occupied by 
the head of the family, Dunster by purchase 
in 1404. In each case there has been only 
one change of name since the Conquest. 
Have any noble houses such a record? 
The Horners and the Pophams made their 
peace at the Restoration, but the Pynes 
disappeared from public view. Two 
members of a younger branch of the 
Somerset Wyndhams, the _ brothers 
Edmund and Francis, were among the 
_chief of the King’s soldiers in the county. 
Edmund was the defender of Bridg- 
water, and Francis held out at Dunster 
for five months against Blake in 1645-46, 
when hope was almost: lost elsewhere. 
After Worcester he hid Charles II at his 
house at Trent. 

Of the Wyndham family, of whom a 
most interesting account has lately been 
published, written by the Hon. H. A. 
Wyndham, two monuments are worthy of 
note. ‘The brass relief, illustrated on page 
57, at St Decuman’s is of unusual merit 
and is unique in this country. Its proven- 
ance is unknown, although attempts have 
been made to attribute it to Hubert Le 
Sueur. It commemorates Sir John Wynd- 
ham, who died in 1645, and his wife Joan, 
née Portman. Sir John, if the legend may 
be believed, was lucky to arrive in this 
world. For his mother, says Collinson, 


An exceptionally fine brass relief to Sir Fohn Wyndham at St Decuman’s, Watchet. 
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“‘was the year after her marriage, 1562, 
buried, having in a sickness lost all appear- 
ance of life; but the sexton hearing some 
noise in the coffin, as he was closing the 
vault in the church of St Decuman’s, she 
was happily taken up, and soon after 
delivered of Sir John Wyndham’. This 
lady, thus “‘happily taken up’’, was the 
sister of Nicolas Wadham, founder of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. 

The new and otherwise uninteresting 
church of Wiveliscombe' preserves the 
effigies and the epitaphs of Sir John’s uncle 
and his lady, who seems to have possessed 
unusual powers of healing. 

Here lies a paire, whom for their equall 

loves 

Let after ages terme the turtle doves: 

A hee and shee whose like this western soile 

Shall hardly match, nay scarce again our 

isle. 

That fame herself adores the memorie 

Of Humphrey Windham and his Margerie, 


His matchless wife, whose heav’n-blest skill 
and cost 

Cur’d sundry (whom the surgeon held for 
lost) 

Of dangerous wounds, dim eies, and 
fester’d sores, 

Sent maymed cripples crutchless from her 
doors. 

To fowerscore fower of yeares he did aspire, 

A counsellor, a justice and a squire; 

Hence was hee wise to judge, and just to 
doe, 

Religious, good, and nobly-minded too; 

The orphan’s father, and the widow’s 
friend, 

Learned, wise, sincere and constant to the 
end 

Yet from this none such couple did proceed 

But one sole daughter. . . . : 


Hinton St George, in the south of the 
county, had since the 15th century been 
the home of the Pouletts. Inthe picture on 
page 58, we are looking through the fine 
Renaissance monument of Sir Anthony 
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Poulett who died in 1600. On one side 
kneel his five daughters and on the other 
his five sons; each repeat in essentials the 
figures of their parents, the Paris head- 
dress of the mother, the armour of the 
father. Sir Anthony was a very auto- 
cratic governor of Jersey, but here he 
yields place to his wife who, being a 
baron’s daughter, lies on his right hand. 
The Pouletts were always good servants 
of the Crown. Through the arch may 
be seen the fierce tombs of Sir Anthony’s 
grandfather and great-grandfather, Sir 
Hugh on the left, Sir Amyas I on the 
right, above whom are seen the striking 
arms of the family (sable, three swords in 
pile points in base argent, pommels and 
hilts or). Sir Amyas was knighted for his 
part in the defeat of Lambert Simnel at 
Newark in 1487, later, when he was vicar 


A detail from the tomb of Sir Anthony Poulett, shown on the opposite page. 


of Limington, he put Wolsey in the stocks 
for getting drunk and making a riot at a 
fair: Wolsey, with all the malice of dicta- 
tors, did not forget this offence and, when 
his chance came, he confined Sir Amyas 
for six years in the Middle Temple. 

To the left and out of sight is the tomb 
of the keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Sir Amyas II, of whom much could be 
told, and one thing particularly to his 
credit, if our subject were not the 17th 
century. 

The fantastic accumulation of coloured 
stucco on the east end of the chapel records 
John, rst Lord Poulett, who was another 
leading Royalist leader in the West, and 
died in 1649. ‘To the foreign tours of his 
son or grandson may be attributed this 
very baroque piece of work, which 
English antiquaries have shunned like the 
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Unfortunately, as so 


often, the heads of the five sons and of their parents have been mutilated 
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Three of the five great Poulett tombs at Hinton St George can be seen in this photograph 
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poison. I know no similar work in Eng- 
land; am quite unable to trace its pro- 
venance, and confess my preference for 
the homelier monument of Sir Edward 
Rodney. Mrs Esdaile, however, whose 
intuitions so frequently turn out to be 
right, thinks it will prove to have been 
made in Bristol. 

The remote and lovely church of Curry 
Mallet on the edge of the moors, which 
incidentally has the distinction of having 
had only two vicars between 1797 and 
1916 (and only one since—long may he 
reign!), contains a fine Jacobean monu- 
ment of John Pyne, grandfather of the 
Parliamentary leader and also of Christa- 
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vg: K. Wickham 
He represents a more 
polished and courtly type of the Anglican clergy 
of the Restoration than do— 


Canon Cotton of Exeter. 
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bella, the wife of the Royalist defender of 
Bridgwater, Edmund Wyndham, reputed 
the most beautiful woman in England. 
When Fairfax and Cromwell, fresh from 
their victory at Langport, summoned 
Bridgwater to surrender on easy terms, it 
was Christabella who forced her husband 
to refuse them. She is said then to have 
been perfectly frantic, “to have torn her 
dishevelled hair and to have beat those 
breasts which she truly said had given 
suck to England’s crown, having in fact 
been wet-nurse to Charles Il’. Ten dae 
earlier, when Cromwell was inspecting the 
preparations for the attack, an officer was 
killed at his side: the bullet had been fired 
by Christabella, who, if the story be true, 
thus narrowly missed immortal fame. But. 
it was all in vain, the women including 
‘Nurse Wyndham’ left, with Fairfax’s per- 
mission, before the final assault, the city 
believed impregnable surrendered after a 
short bombardment, and with it some 
fifty gentlemen of note, a “‘good store 
of fat priests’, two bishops and the 
Dean of Wells. Parliament sent Fairfax 
£8000 to distribute among his troops 
for their good conduct in petraliig from 
plunder. 

When one touches the Civil Wars, di- 
gression is easy, but it is time to return to 
my subject. 

Since the Middle Ages effigies of the 
lower clergy are relatively rare in our 
churches. Here are two Somerset parsons: 
of the beginning and the end of the cen- 
tury, the learned Radulphus Mighill of 
Curry Mallet, with his Latin epitaph, 
1633, and the probably eloquent Rogerus 
Soudon of Easton in Gordano with his 
Latin epitaph, 1703. I should prefer 
the Gospel preached by Radulphus, but 
I would like to think that Edward Cotton 
of Exeter, 1675, was more typical of the 
cloth,’ They represent three types of men. 
Let ‘us put alongside these three this 
modest account of a member of my own 
family, also of this county, who died at 
Horsington in 1783. 


Radulphus Mighill of Curry Mallet. 
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_. 
— these two Somerset divines, separated by seventy years: Rogerus Soudon of Easton (left) and (right) 


A. K. Wickham 


In one the crude vigour of the Reformation seems to survive, 


in the other the 18th-century slumber has begun 


Sacred to the memory of John Wickham, 
M.A., late Fellow of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and Rector of this parish. Who, to 
the most amiable natural endowments, 
both of body and mind, added the advant- 
ages of cultivation, and all the charities of 
Christianity. Being well versed in ancient 
and modern languages he was better en- 
abled to form a most accurate and classical 
acquaintance with the noblest efforts of 
Roman and Grecian art. Not resting here, 
his penetrating genius led him to explore 
with success the secret working of nature, 
in the animal, vegetable, and fossil crea- 
tions. As his thoughts and actions were 
industriously directed to the glory of God, 
and the benefit of mankind, Gratitude owes 
him this praise, and Piety the just tribute 
of a tear. 


Truly, as Dr Johnson said, ‘In lapidary 
inscriptions a man is not on his oath”. 


How far are we here from the stress and 
strain of the preceding age! 

For certainly all through the 17th cen- 
tury the clergy were among the greatest 
victims of the troubled times. And had 
they not largely caused them? From the 
days of Laud to the days of the non-jurors, 
the records are full of their afflictions, but 


_ are not devoid of stories of heroism and 


saintliness. The Puritan clergy were 
hustled by Bishop Piers, they were ordered 
to tolerate, even to encourage, the Sunday 
wakes and sports which their consciences 
abhorred; they were forced to clean and 
adorn their churches, and to put back the 
altar at the east end (150 of them in this 
diocese were so moved in 1634), and they 
were forbidden their passion for preaching 
in the afternoon. 

After the defeat of the King, came the 
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turn of the churchmen: 110 clergy were 
ejected, to earn their living as best they 
could. At the Restoration many of the 
Puritans were evicted in their turn, and 
after them again the non-jurors. 

Meanwhile most of the yeomen and 
farmers wished only for peace (that they 
regarded the struggle as not their affair is 
attested by the formation of the Clubmen 
of the western counties, who offered to 
both sides a banner inscribed: 


If you offer to plunder our cattle, 
Be assured we will give you battle). 


Cromwell thought their neutrality tinged 
with Royalism, and suppressed them at 
Hambledon Hill. The neutrals leave 
little memorial in history and they are 
unrecorded in our churches, but when 
the affairs of Church and State became 
fused with local feeling, passion was 
aroused and found expression. The church 
registers of Bruton thus record the repulse 
of their Puritan neighbours of Batcombe 
a few months before the war had started 
in earnest: 


All praise and thanks to God still give 

For our deliverance Matthias Eve (23 Feb.) 
By his great power we put to flight 

Our foes the raging Batcombites. 


Bruton belonged to the Royalist family of 
Berkeley, from Batcombe issued two 
months later a “‘Londoner’’, a friend of 
the new vicar Mr Allen, who threw a 
stone at a “‘very fair crucifix’ in Wells 
Cathedral and broke it, “the said Mr 
Allen watching that no man came the 
while’. This we learn from some notes 
in a volume in the Chapter Library. 

It is curious that forty years later the 
cause of Monmouth should have touched 
the common people much more deeply. 
Protestantism had by now struck firmer 
roots in the soil, and the fear of popery 
meant more than the quarrels of King and 
Parliament. The cause of a man who 
claimed to be king struck the rustic imagi- 
nation more than an appeal to constitu- 
tional rights, which are not often under- 
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stood by the people. It was moreover a 
popular rising in the sense that the gentry, 
even the old Parliamentary families, were 
all against it. On the continent in our own 
time men have suffered and are suffering 
on a far greater scale for their religion, but 
the Bloody Assize is still one of the great 
tragedies of our history. Its horror long 
survived in the local memory, and some 
years ago an unknown man stopped my 
father on a country road to ask him if he 
knew how Judge Jeffreys died. There is 
no space here to tell ef the 500 prisoners in 
Weston Zoyland church, ‘‘of wch.”’, so 
the church registers say, “there was 79 
wounded and 5 of them died of their 
wounds’, of the Frenchman’s epitaph on 
the brass at Middlezoy, or of the alleged 
marks of the scythes sharpened into 
weapons on the sides of the porch at 
Chedzoy. 

One figure, the noblest, must, however, 
not pass unnoticed, although over his grave 
in Frome stands no worthy memorial. In 
the Middle Ages, Thomas Ken would have 
been canonized. In the history of English 
freedom the Seven Bishops play as brave a 
part as the Five Members, and a more 
effective one. To his own flock Bishop 
Ken was a true father in God. At Taun- 
ton and to the King, he pleaded warmly 
for Jeffreys’ victims, visited them day and 
night and supplied their necessities, al- 
though many were such as he “had 
reason to believe to be ill men and void of 
all religion’. They were the men who 
for the second time had mutilated the 
Cathedral Church. And then for his con- 
science’s sake he spent his last twenty years 
in exile. When the King turned papist, 
those who founded their duty in Church or 
State on the divine right of kings were in 
sad case. Both the Tory party and the 
Anglican church had to be revived, after 
many years, on different foundations. 

To this revival, after his failure to set the 
old Pretender on the throne on the death 
of Anne, the first Baron St John of Lydiard 
Tregoze, better known as Viscount Boling- 


broke, contributed much by his brilliant 
plea for a ‘Patriot King’, where he justi- 
‘fied monarchy rather by its services than 
its theology. This must be my excuse for 
crossing the border, for my last examples, 
into Wiltshire. The church of Lydiard 
Tregoze contains a superb series of 17th- 
century monuments of the St John 
family. Of these that of Sir John St 
John who died in 1648 deserves atten- 
tion, for the beauty of the carving, 
for the interest of the family and the 
importance of his sister, Barbara, who 
married Sir Edward Villiers. Of this 
union Mr J. M. Keynes writes in his 
Essays in Biography (Macmillan) : 

There cannot have been a Cabinet for 


200 years—save, perhaps, the two Labour 
Cabinets—which did not contain descend- 


THE JACOBEAN COUNTRY CHURCH 


Will F, Taylor 
The exquisite manor house of Cothelstone, from the Conquest to the 17th century the home of one of 
the most ancient of Somerset families, the Stawells 


ants of Sir George Villiers and Sir John St 
John, two country gentlemen in the reign 
of James I, of whom the son of the former 
married the daughter of the latter. The 
famous progeny of these two families is far 
too extensive to follow out here in detail. 
But a simple list is impressive—the first 
Duke of Buckingham, favourite of James I; 
Barbara, Countess of Castlemaine and 
Duchess of Cleveland, mistress of Charles 
II; Arabella Churchill, mistress of James 
II; Elizabeth, Countess of Orkney, mistress 
of William III (whom Swift called “the 
wisest woman he had ever known’’); the 
second Duke of Buckingham; Lord Roches- 
ter; Lord Sandwich; the Duke of Berwick; 
the Duke of Marlborough; the third Duke 
of Grafton (George III’s Premier); the two 
Pitts; Charles James Fox; Charles Towns- 
hend; Lord Castlereagh; the Napiers; the 
Herveys; the Seymours, Marquises of Hert- 
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lovely effigy of Lady St John, by an unknown sculptor, occurs in one of the many 
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St Fohn monuments at Lydiard Tregoze, Wiltshire. On her right— 
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—is the alabaster figure of her husband, Sir Fohn St Fohn who lies between his two wives, with his 
five sons behind his head 


ford; the Butes; the Jerseys; the Lans- 
downes; the Cavendishes, Dukes of Devon- 
shire; Lady Hester Stanhope; Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu; Fielding, and, amongst 
many contemporaries of the same blood, 
Mr Winston Churchill and Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon. This is, indeed, the real 
blood-royal of England. 


The St John family were proud of their 
services to the King and of their ancestors. 
They might have been prouder still of 
their descendants. 

To return to the tomb of Sir John St 
John: he lies under an elaborate canopy in 
the dimly lit south aisle. Over the canopy 
are Obelisks, inscriptions, broken pedi- 
ments, helmets, displays of arms, allegori- 
cal figures, and above them, as in all the 
St John tombs, the crest of the rising falcon. 


5 


He is in alabaster, exquisitely sculptured, 
as handsome and as dignified as his 
monarch: on each side of him lie his first 
and his second wife, the first of them with 
a dead baby in her arms, and behind his 
head kneel his sons, of whom three gave 
their lives for the King, and who here, the 
monument being erected in their father’s 
lifetime, are still represented as boys. 
These Carolean figures belong to a 
school of sculpture of a very high order, and 
they deserve far greater attention than has 
yet been given them. Others of the same 
rank are the tomb of Sir William Sandys 
at Miserden in Gloucestershire, and the 
superb effigies of Sir John and Lady Kyrle 
at Much Marcle in Herefordshire, worthy 
to stand, as they do, near one of the finest 
monuments of the Middle Ages. 
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Kapok, the Floating Miracle 


by W. L. CARTER 


Kapok, so buoyant that it will support thirty times its own weight in water, is life-saver 
number one at sea; tt is the perfect insulator against heat and cold and thus invaluable to 
airmen; sterilized, it is a first-class surgical dressing for wounds. Here is tts life story. 


OF all the great variety of goods exported by the Netherlands East Indies 
none is more unusual than their own exclusive produce: kapok fibre. 
Kapok is a part of the contents of the fruits of Cecba petandra, a tree 
which demands a combination of tropical climate and rich volcanic 
soil if it is to flourish. This combination-is found in the islands of the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

The Dutch claim to have discovered this Ceiba species over three 
centuries ago, but the production of kapok for export on a considerable 
scale is an industry of modern origin, dating from not much earlier 
than the end of last century. 

The tree, which has an almost straight trunk and thin branches 
extended at right angles, casts so little shade that it is frequently 
planted out in rows to mark the boundaries of small native plantations. 
I saw many‘of these in Java and Celebes. Planting was irregular and 
gave the impression that the setting out of the young trees had been 
haphazard. The bulk of the silk-like kapok fibre—nearly nine-tenths 
of it, in fact—comes from native plantations, many of which are 
purely family concerns. The absence of shade permits the inter- 
planting of other crops in the ground between the trees. Rice fields 
are bordered by lines of kapok trees, and the villages, called kampongs, 
are often surrounded by plantations. Almost every second cultivated 
patch has one or two kapok trees growing in it. 

The ground crops vary considerably. Usually they are either 
feeding-stuffs for farm animals and the buffaloes used to haul the 
primitive native carts, or leguminous plants for family use, or, as is 
more common, a mixture of both. The European plantations generally 
grow coffee as the undercrop, but I saw some stretches under cocoa. 

The kapok tree seems to have been a kind afterthought of Nature. 
Its harvesting does not clash with most of the other native crops, so 
that skilled harvesters are always available to gather the pods ¢rom 
the trees. This operation is carried out entirely by hand. The tree 
flowers about the beginning of the dry season—as a rule twice, but 
sometimes there are three periods of bloom in an exceptionally 
favourable season. 
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As might be expected, the fruits do not all ripen at the same time, 
so picking is spread over an irregular period of weeks. The fruits 
resemble smallish mis-shapen cucumbers, about five inches long and 
two inches thick. I watched many harvesters propelling themselves 
along the thickest part of the branches, where these join the trunk, 
until they reached the safety limit; then they would begin to use the 
. long bamboo rods with which they shake and detach the ripe fruits 
growing at the ends of small branches and at the tips of shoots. The 
contents of one unripe fruit can seriously lower the quality of a bulk 
of kapok fibre. But the pickers’ skill in selecting from among hundreds 
of small bunches only those fruits that were fully ripe was almost 
uncanny: a foreman told me it was due to the inherited skill of 
generations. ‘The kapok tree must have been grown in the Netherlands 
East Indies long before the Dutch arrived three centuries ago, since it 
is indigenous to the islands. 

The pickers; who are paid at piecework rates, work with an 
‘assistant’. At the foot of each of the light bamboo ladders reared 
against the trees a man gathers up the fruits as they are broken 
from the shoots by rods in the harvesters’ hands. These he packs 
into large sacks until they are almost as tall as himself. In fact, 
of course, their weight is very light indeed, and one could easily 
pick up a full sack. When two are filled, the assistant in charge 
roughly ties them up with string, thrusts a bamboo rod through the 
necks, puts this across his shoulders in milkmaid fashion, and walks 
down to a small clearing. Here, on the ground, sit twenty or so 
workers, mostly women, sorting the low heaps of kapok fruits. The 
two sacks are emptied before a woman, who at once begins to sort 
through the contents. 

This preliminary sorting is intended to throw out any obviously 
unripe and unsound fruits, but, as I observed, so well had the pickers 
done their work on the trees, that only a very few doubtful fruits were 
discarded. ‘The sound pods were then repacked into sacks and piled 
onto bullock carts, waiting in the shade of some evergreens, which 
set off creaking loudly on their way along a fairly well-made road, 
running between an avenue of trees of refreshing greenness with a 
semi-swamp on one side, towards a small kapok factory. 

There are several hundreds of these little factories in the Netherlands 
East Indies, owned mostly by Chinese. The produce of the European- 
controlled plantations goes to European-owned factories. 

The buffalo cart is being slowly squeezed out by the modern motor 
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Harvesting Kapok: the picker using a long bamboo 
rod, with which, from his perilous perch, he shakes 
and detaches the ripe fruit growing at the tip of 
small branches and shoots 


Outside the factory native women—principally 
Javanese—sit in rows breaking open the pods. 
The outside case is thrown away, as also the core 
of the fruit. About 15,000 pods are needed to 
produce a picul (136 1b.) of cleaned kapok 
fibre. Inside the pod is a mass of light fibre, 
resembling raw cotton, interspersed with small 
brown-black seeds 


otcgraphs by courtesy of The British Chamber of Commerce for the Netherlands East Indies 
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When thoroughly aerated the fibre 1s gathered up, returned to the factory, and passed through seeding 
machines by women. The seeds fall out through the bottom of the machine, while the kapok emerges 
through a side opening. Eventually, the bales are loaded onto lighters which take them out to 
ocean-going cargo boats, for transport abroad. About 25,000 tons of kapok are exported annually 
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lorry owing to the latter’s superior speed and weight-carrying capacity. 
Some of the more enterprising Chinese proprietors now send their 
motors to the small native plantations to pick up bags of kapok pods. 
I saw many little piles of sacks by the wayside, after the manner of 
milk churns in Britain, awaiting the motor collector’s call. Of course, 
the Chinese make a charge for service of this kind, but it seemed very 
low. In fact, I found that although the Chinese factory owners were 
keen business men, they did not attempt to overcharge for services 
rendered, and were on very friendly terms with the native producers 
of raw kapok. Some of these producers, of a more thrifty type, with 
buffalo carts, insisted on using them, and no distinction was made at 
the factory. 

At the factory itself, native women—principally Javanese—sit in 
rows breaking open the pods. The outside case is thrown away, as 
also the core of the fruit. About 15,000 pods are needed to produce 
a picul (136 lb.) of cleaned kapok fibre. Inside the pod is a mass of 
light fibre, resembling raw cotton, interspersed with small brown- 
black seeds. This mass, seeds and all, is transferred to the drying 
compounds, level spaces entirely enclosed. and covered with fine 
netting. This latter precaution is necessary, for kapok is so light 
that the veriest zephyr might easily carry away quantities. In 
these spacious compounds—under the influence of the hot tropical 
sun and warm air—the kapok swells up to many times its original 
bulk. To assist this drying process the mass is repeatedly turned over 
by workers using light bamboo forks: it is a curious sight to see them 
stand, almost waist-deep in a sea of foamy kapok, and toss the light 
fibre about them. 

When thoroughly aerated, the material is gathered up, returned to 
the factory, and passed through seeding machines by women, most 
of whom sit at their work. The seeds fall out through the bottom 
of the machine, while the kapok emerges through a side opening. 
Although their bulk is so small, the seeds contained in a single pod 
are twice the weight of the content of kapok fibre. 

The final operation before baling rather resembles a child’s game 
on an immense scale. The kapok is blown about a large floor by 
means of compressed air hoses and shafts. This removes the last 
seeds and traces of dirt. The fibre is then compressed by manually 
operated presses into bales and taken down to the railway or put on 
barges for conveyance to the port of shipment. Here it is stored by 
exporters in airy structures called ‘godowns’. These bear scant 
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resemblance to the godowns of China, for they are almost entirely 
built of corrugated iron sheets. From here the bales are eventually 
loaded into lighters which take them out for transhipment to ocean- 
going cargo ships, generally of the combined passenger-cargo liner type. 

About 25,000 tons are exported yearly. Usually only the cleaned 
product is sent away, but Japan takes small quantities of unrefined 
kapok. 

The industry has developed rapidly since the beginning of the 
present century, and now produces about ten times the output of 1goo. 
The U.S.A. is by far the greatest consumer, taking more than half the 
total crop, with Australia second and Holland third. In 1936 Great 
Britain was seventh on the list of consumers, being overshadowed by 
Singapore and New Zealand. The principal ports of shipment are 
five—Semarang, Sourabaya and Tandjong Priok, with Macassar in 
Celebes and Tapatoean in Sumatra. Not much, however, comes from 
the last-named. 

Possibly the major use of this peculiar vegetable fibre is in preserving 
and saving life at sea, for kapok is five times as buoyant as cork, and 
cannot become saturated by long immersion in sea water. This is 
due to the fact that each tiny fibre is covered with a thin layer of 
natural wax, which is waterproof. 

Kapok will support at least thirty times its own weight in water. 
Mattresses, pillows and bedding on many steamships are now packed 
with kapok. 

Another of its many properties is that it provides insulation against 
temperature variations; hence airmen’s flying suits, sleeping-bags and 
refrigerators are packed with kapok. So are tea-cosies, dressing-gowns, 
quilts and cushions. Haybox cookery, with kapok fibre substituted 
for hay, is very successful. The fibre is not nearly so messy as hay. 
Upholstery is frequently of kapok, and some hospitals prefer it for 
mattress-filling because it does not become matted under repeated use, 
and also because moths and vermin dislike the fibre, which contains 
not a trace of feeding value for them. 

It is now widely used as insulating material in refrigerated railway 
wagons used for the transport of perishable foodstuffs, and also in 
refrigerated vehicles of the dry ice type used for road transport of 
fresh vegetables, fruits, milk, etc., in tropical climates. Kapok was 
used, too, by Dr Picard, the stratosphere balloonist, as insulation 
against solar heat and also as packing about scientific instruments 
carried. In this instance the kapok was merely used as padding against 
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a possible rough landing. Broadcasting and motion picture studios 
are sound-proofed by the use of kapok, and it has also been employed — 
to insulate the passenger eabins of commercial aircraft against engine 
and other extraneous noises. 

Another use of particular interest at the present time is in the 
form of surgical dressings in cases of serious wounds. ‘This is a 
French discovery of the last war. Kapok was found by the Pasteur 
Institute to be capable of sterilization by heat without loss of its original 
properties. Bacteria find no breeding place in kapok fibre, and 
dressings of it were used with success in a large Marseilles war hospital. 

In appearance, finished kapok bears a superficial resemblance to a 
silky cotton-wool of very high grade. In reality it differs considerably. 
A strand seen under the microscope is revealed to be a series of little 
air cells. If too heavily machined, the fibre would break and thus 
buoyancy would be seriously diminished. The fibres are certainly not 
so long as those of cotton, and, in addition, they will not twist, so that 
a cloth of kapok is not yet a commercial possibility. It has been 
suggested that a fabric of kapok would make up into most suitable 
garments for winter sports and for alpine and other high-altitude or 
arctic conditions. By reason of its lightness the production of such a 
fabric is much to be desired, but so far we seem to have proceeded only 
a little way from using the ordinary method of packing bulky garments 
with the fibre. 

I saw kapok in almost general use in the Netherlands East Indies. 
Even the poorest native home had its bedding packed with crude air- 
dried fibre, while pillows stuffed with kapok—particularly those of the 
long ‘Dutch wife’ type—were on every European bed I sampled 
in the islands. No matter how much they were knocked about: or 
squashed, the kapok-filled pillows and mattresses always responded to 
a brief airing in the sun, and speedily resumed their original shapes. 

One of my last sights up-country in Sumatra was of a small native 
plantation where picking was in progress. It was obviously very much 
a family affair, and the assistant at the foot of the picker’s ladder was 
a female. Work for the day was ending. The assistant carried a sack 
of kapok pods on her back at the head of the procession of five. Others 
were laden with food baskets and light bamboo ladders, while the 
oldest man brought up the rear carrying picking rods, and leading a 
buffalo cart half-filled with full sacks of fruits. 


The Mediterranean—a Critical 


War Zone 


by PAUL ROBINSON 


The Mediterranean Sea, bordered by the shores of three continents, is the largest enclosed sea in the 
world. In peace-time a trade route and a playground, in war-time it becomes a centre of conflict: 
upon the ebb and flow of victory and defeat within its shores the fate of nations may once again depend 


Ir is a truism that we owe all our civiliza- 
tion to the Mediterranean. This historical 
and geographical accident has perhaps 
made us overrate a part of the globe 
which is chiefly characterized by the 
extreme contrasts which it offers; con- 
trasts between the most delectable and the 
foullest of climates, between the smoothest 
and most treacherous of waters, between 
the most alluring and the most forbidding 
of landscapes. Amid the gloom of our 
fog-ridden fastness we hunger for the 
sunny south, seeing in our mind’s eye the 
mimosa and the bougainvillea, the blue 
sea and the pretty villas, and hearing 
again the mysterious and exciting rumour 
of the native quarter. But a short stay in 
any of the paradises extolled by the guide 
books is sufficient to make most of us 
pine for our native air. With few excep- 
tions a winter in one of the Mediterranean 
countries is something to be avoided; the 
early spring especially is a poisonous time 
of icy wind and penetrating damp, and 
there are seldom the amenities which in 
the north make such conditions endurable. 
As for the summer, few of us are tough 
enough to support the flies and the dust, 
the exhausting days and the stifling nights. 

The rigours of their climate as well as 
the hardness of their lives doubtless 
explain the dourness, not to say gloomi- 
ness, of the people who inhabit the 
Mediterranean seaboard. It is usual to 
think of these southerners as light-hearted 
sons of nature, perpetually mirthful under 
the sunshine which at once ripens their 
vines and purges their souls of tormenting 
inhibitions. Nothing, of course, could be 


further from the truth. Stendhal correctly 
describes the men of the south as possessing 
a character “sombre and _passionate’’. 
With some exceptions this applies to all 
the Mediterranean peoples. It is true of 
the Spaniards, the Corsicans, the Southern 
Italians and the Greek Islanders; it is less 
true of the Levantines, who have the 
mercurial temperament of traders and 
are too mixed for generalization. ‘The 
Arabs of the African littoral are a more 
cheerful race, but theirs is the carefreeness 
of children who ask nothing of life but to 
avoid its cuffs and, as with children who 
have been punished, their gaiety easily 
turns to moroseness. 

Few of the Mediterranean countries are 
rich as we count riches today. Their 
natural resources, if we except Egyptian 
cotton and Turkish tobacco, are of the less 
profitable variety. They produce no oil, 
except olive oil, no coal and few minerals. 
Their wine is of inferior quality and their 
grain does not compare with what is 
grown in higher latitudes of Europe. The 
vast majority of their inhabitants derive a 
secure but exiguous livelihood from poor 
soil, as fishermen or as menial workers in 
modest local industries. There is no big 
trade inside the Mediterranean; its import- 
ance as a trade route is for traffic passing 
in transit from outside. By the 15th 
century its historical rdle was already in 
process of eclipse by the discovery of the 
New World. But for the cutting of the 
Suez Canal, it might eventually have 
become a forgotten backwater. 

In the ancient world the Mediterranean 
was the chief, if not the only medium of 
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trade, and therefore of conquest. The 
method of moving men and goods by ship 
long preceded the invention of the wheel 
which made land transport practicable on 
the same scale. Mastery of the art of sea- 
manship was the key to world power in 
a world whose explored fringes scarcely 
extended beyond the middle sea. It was 
the Greek ships which brought about the 
downfall of Troy, as the Roman galleys 
wrought the doom of Carthage. None of 
the nations which subsequently rose to 
supremacy in Europe achieved its position 
without first establishing a naval pre- 
ponderance in at least a part of the 
Mediterranean. It was in the gulf of 
Lepanto that the Ottoman hegemony 
received its heaviest blow. Only Napoleon 
thought he could dispense with control of 
the Mediterranean; he learnt his lesson 
from Nelson in Aboukir Bay. 

The strategical importance of the 
Mediterranean which continued long after 
-it had ceased to be the cultural and com- 
mercial centre of the world, is best illus- 
trated by our own history. For England 
the middle sea was always a channel 
through which, by exploiting the skill of 
our mariners and the mobility which it 
gave ourarms, wecould attack our enemies 
in the flank and thwart their schemes for 
our downfall. It would be difficult, in 
fact, to find any other motive than the 
purely military one for our repeated 
incursions and gradual expansion in an 
area which was as foreign to us as, except 
for the purposes of self-defence and com- 
munications, it was unprofitable. 

In case the word ‘unprofitable’ should 
seem an exaggeration, it may be useful to 
compare two figures. Before the present 
war it was estimated that the total of 
British money invested in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, including Greece and 
Egypt where our financial interests are 
greatest, was between £300 and £400 
millions; in 1914 British overseas invest- 
ments amounted to over £4000 millions 
of which not more than 5 per cent was in 
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Europe. (These figures are taken from 
Miss Monroe’s The Mediterranean in Politics.) 
It is also worth remembering that even as 
a trade route the Suez Canal is far from 
being vital. Of our total imports it has 
been estimated that not more than 14 per 
cent normally are brought by this channel. 
On the other hand, it has never been 
seriously questioned that the money spent 
on maintaining strategic bases and armed 
forces in the Mediterranean has paid 
interest in building up and preserving the 
prosperity of the British Commonwealth 
to a degree which cannot be estimated. 

It was Cromwell who first saw the 
importance to maritime and commercial 
Britain of using naval power to force an 
entrance into the backyards of our enemies. 
Fisher describes with gusto in his History of 
Europe the first appearance of British war- 
ships in this unaccustomed setting: 


The Anglo-Portuguese Alliance offering 
to the English fleet the splendid harbour 
of Lisbon, dates from 1654. Lisbon is the 
key to the Mediterranean. English fleets, 
repaired and revictualled at Lisbon, en- 
sured the defence of Gibraltar, and enabled 
England in the days before steam to figure 
as a Mediterranean Power. With what 
prodigious bravura did she not make her 
debut in this new réle when Blake’s Fleet, 
chasing Prince Rupert’s privateers, called 
upon Tuscany and the Pope for indemnities, 
bombarded Tunis, and showed the flag at 
Malta and Venice, Toulon and Marseilles! 
Long before the need for a chain of naval 
ports along the sea route to India had made 
itself apparent, Blake, the soldier sailor of 
the Commonwealth . . . had shown with 
what ease such a feat might be accomplished. 


The gift of Tangier, which Catherine of 
Braganza, the wife of Charles II, brought 
here as part of her dowry, gave England a 
legal footing on the Mediterranean sea- 
board which she never afterwards aban- 
doned,, and with occasional setbacks 
steadily expanded. Tangier was aban- 
doned a few years later as a concession to 
the British tax-payer, but in 1704 the 
capture of Gibraltar by Sir George Rooke 
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Paul Popper 
The Moroccan port of Tangier which had previously belonged to Portugal came to England as part 
of the dowry of Charles II's Queen, Catherine of Braganza. In this way Britain obtained a footing 
in the Mediterranean seaboard which she never afterwards abandoned. By a convention signed by 
Great Britain, France, and Spain on December 18, 1923, Tangier was constituted a permanently 
neutral zone under international administration. But on November 4 last the Commander of the 
Spanish Forces proclaimed himself sole Governor of Tangier, suspending the international statute 
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From ‘The La d of France’ (Batsford) 


Brassat 


Toulon saw the lowest ebb of British fortunes in the Mediterranean Sea when, in 1797, Hood’s 
expedition was defeated there 


established our control over the Straits in 
a far more permanent and formidable 
shape. The attempt to put an unwanted 
Austrian Prince on the Spanish throne 
failed, but England acquired something of 
far more durable value, without which she 
would never have come to write many of 
the subsequent pages in her history. The 
desperate but unsuccessful efforts of the 
Spaniards to recover what they belatedly 
recognized as the key to the Mediterranean 
proved the incalculable worth of a prize 
when many critics at home were still 
questioning it. 

By the same peace settlement, namely, 
the Treaty of Utrecht, which gave England 
Gibraltar, she also acquired Port Mahon 
in the Island of Minorca, then considered 
one of the finest natural harbours in the 
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Mediterranean. ‘The subsequent loss of 
this base to the French, for which the 
unhappy Admiral Byng was held respon- 
sible, marked a temporary decline of our 
power in the Mediterranean, which was 
not entirely restored by the recovery of the 
island at the Peace of Paris in 1763. 
Another low-water mark was to be 
touched before the century concluded. 
The loss of America in 1783 lowered 
British prestige to a dangerous point. We 
had hardly recovered from the blow when 
the French Revolution and the rise of 
Bonaparte engulfed Europe again in war. 
Many historians consider this the most 
perilous moment in our history. The 
subversive ideas of the French Jacobins 
were spreading across the English Channel 
and found a receptive soil in the Fleet, 
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where the cat-o’-nine-tails, the press-gang 
and bad food provided legitimate griev- 
ances for agitators. For a critical time in 
the spring of 1797 our sea power was 
paralysed by mutinies. The effect had 
already’ been felt in the Mediterranean, 
where British fortunes have always risen 
and fallen accordingly as our favourite 
weapon was sharp or blunt. The defeat 
of Lord Hood’s expedition to Toulon by 
the skill of an unknown young artillery 
officer, while an equally unknown young 
naval officer was earning wounds, but no 
glory, among the malarial swamps of 
Corsica, decided the British Government 
to withdraw the Fleet. 

Bitter tears were shed by Captain Nelson 
over this decision. He felt it to be not 


only a cold douche to his own consuming 


ambition, but also a terrible blow to 
British influence in Southern Europe. 
Once again, however, it proved to be 
darkness before the dawn—one of the most 
dazzling dawns in our history. In a short 
time the Government had reversed its 
decision and Nelson, who had considered 
his career as good as finished, found him- 
self in command of a Mediterranean 
squadron with special orders to watch the 
Republican Fleet which was fitting out at 
Toulon for an unknown destination. The 
destination proved to be Egypt. The 
result was the battle of the Nile and the 
end of Bonaparte’s schemes so far as Egypt 
and the gorgeous east were concerned. 
Nelson’s victory led him to Naples and 
to Malta and ultimately to Trafalgar. 
Before the bullet struck him down on the 
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From ‘The Land of France’ (Batsford) ; } ; Aerofilms 
But Alexandria, now our chief Mediterranean base, witnessed the turn of the tide when the French 
Fleet, fitted out at Toulon for an unknown destination which turned out to be Egypt, was routed 


by Nelson in the Battle of the Nile 
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R. Raffius 
The Rock of Gibraltar, captured by Britain in 1704, 1s now the key to the Western Mediterranean 
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Malta, a British possession since 1814, allows us to dispute with Italy the narrow Sicily passage 
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In the Eastern Mediterranean, Turkey, with Istanbul, controls the entrance to the Black Sea 


se Ha cast 
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While Suez, as important in the east as Gibraltar in the west, is a master key in Britain’s hands 
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The tiny harbour and medieval castle of Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


Hilary Unwin 


Conquered by Richard Ceur de Lion in 


1190, Cyprus later came under French and then Turkish rule, reverting to Britain in 1878 


deck of the Victory on October 21, 1805, 
he had finally assured the naval mastery 
which was the condition of our power in 
the Mediterranean. By virtue of this 
power there followed, if not a hundred 
years of peace, a period during which 
England avoided any major conflict. In 
the Mediterranean our expansion con- 
tinued by peaceful means or at the cost 
of small campaigns. The inauguration of 
the Suez Canal in 1869 opened a new 
vista to the East and led to the events 
which ended with the British ‘temporary’ 
occupation of Egypt in 1882—an occupa- 
tion which still continues in the form of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Defensive Alliance. 
Meanwhile in 1878 Disraeli obtained the 
lease of Cyprus, ceded by Turkey in 
return for British support in curbing the 
predatory instincts of Russia. 

In these piping days of European expan- 
sion southwards Britain was not the only 
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Power to profit. Fortunately in Africa 


there was then enough for all and the 


1gth-century statesmen contrived to lessen 
the shocks resulting from the inevitable 
collisions which occurred during the land 
rush. The dangerous rivalry which 
threatened to provoke a conflict between 
England and France over the Fashoda 
incident was resolved in the Entente 
Cordiale, France recognizing British para- 
mountcy in Egypt and the Sudan and in 
return being assured a free hand in 
Morocco. Sensibly, no objection was made 
by Britain to the French occupation of 
Tunis; indeed it was Lord Salisbury’s 
open-handed “‘Prenez Tunis’? which en- 
couraged the French in 1881 to march 
in troops from Algeria and establish a 
Protectorate over this remnant of the 
Barbary Coast where the moribund Otto- 
man Empire still claimed a nominal 
suzerainty. 
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By the end of the century there only 
remained of the African littoral one strip 
that was not already occupied by or 
allotted to a Great Power. That was the 
unprepossessing stretch of desert and rare 
oases forming the provinces of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica. It was of no colonial or 
economic value but represented an import- 
ant strategical gauge for a Mediterranean 
country which saw the danger of being 
excluded from Africa by earlier arrivals. 
In 1911 Italy decided to seize the sole 
opportunity left of countering the ever- 
increasing influence of France and Britain 
in what her imperialists were already 
claiming as mare nostrum. 

The Italo-Turkish war which resulted 
in the transference to Italy of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica (afterwards combined in the 
colony of Libya) was not popular in Italy. 
The editor of a Socialist newspaper, 
La Lotta di Classe, published in the town 
of Forli, wrote a series of articles urging 
the workers to oppose it by a general 
strike. “‘Millions of workers’, declared 
this fire-eating pacifist, ‘‘are instinctively 
opposed to the African colonial under- 
takings. The adventure of Tripoli is a 
red-herring to distract the country from 
facing up to its grave and complex internal 
problems.”” The articles were signed 
Benito Mussolint. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that 
the problem of Italian expansion in the 
Mediterranean was created by the former 
revolutionary pacifist who sacrificed every 
principle of his youth and early manhood 
to the pursuit of power for its own sake, 
and whose genius, imitating Napoleon’s, 
consisted in transforming the creative 
force of social reform into the destructive 
dynamism of national aggression. Musso- 
lini’s achievement has been to render the 
problem, which was made by geography 
and history, insoluble, except by the 
method of war. The Tripoli war was a 
red light which was lost sight of in the 
blinding conflagration produced by Mon- 
archist Germany. During the four years 


1914~18 the rivalries of the Mediterranean 
Powers were concealed under the 
camouflage of Entente unity which en- 
abled England and France to partition 
what remained of the Ottoman Empire, 
and Italy to complete the work of the 
Risorgimento. After the Armistice, how- 
ever, the inevitable clash of interests 
broke out, which had been stilled but not 
yet resolved in the common struggle with 
Germany. Moreover the conflict was now 
embittered by the claims of Italy against 
her ex-allies, in respect of the rewards she 
demanded for her help in the war. 

The memory of how that conflict 
developed is too fresh to need reviving. 
History will probably decide that the 
Mediterranean problem could have been 
settled peacefully but for the presence in 
Europe simultaneously of two Dictators, 
who had become the slaves of their own 
machines. What we are concerned with 
here are the various factors which make 
up the Mediterranean complex today. 
We cannot foresee what the next months, 
even the next weeks will bring forth, and 
at the moment of writing it would be 
particularly vain to speculate on matters 
whose whole aspect may have been trans- 
formed by the time these words appear in 
print. We can only try to assess the forces 
and influences, strategical and political, 
which are at work in this critical war zone. 

Strategy in the middle sea as in any 
other area is governed largely by physical 
features. The Mediterranean is a narrow 
corridor about 2000 miles in length and 
never more than 500 miles in breadth. 
The exits at either end are narrow and 
therefore easy to control, as are the two 
subsidiary doorways connecting with the 
Black Sea and Adriatic. There is also an 
intermediate doorway formed by the 
narrowing of the corridor at its middle, 
and running between the coasts of Sicily 
and Tunisia. At least one of these five 
passages must be used by all except local 
traffic and command over any of them 
is a powerful strategic asset. Britain, of 
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course, controls Gibraltar and Suez, Italy 
the Straits of Otranto, Turkey the Dar- 
danelles, while command of the Sicily 
passage is disputed by the two belligerents. 
Theoretically, thanks to the wealth of 
near-by bases, which enables her to 
operate aeroplanes, submarines and mines 
at close range, Italy should be able to 
make the passage impassable by hostile 
ships. This is what she claims to do in 
her propaganda, but, in point of fact, in 
the present war she has consistently failed 
to substantiate her boast. Our Mediter- 
ranean Fleet has carried out repeated 
sweeps in this neighbourhood, communica- 
tions with Malta have been maintained 
and convoys have been safely escorted in 
the very teeth of the enemy. 

In all these operations the only serious 
opposition met with has been from the 
Italian Air Force, whose gallantry up to 
date has been superior to its marksman- 
ship. The persistent refusal of the main 
Italian forces to accept battle with our 
fleet is doubtless part of a deliberate plan 
and only the future will show whether it 
is justified or not. So far it has only 
had the effect of placing Italy at a dis- 
advantage both for interrupting our own 
communications with the Near East and 
for maintaining hers with Africa. Outside 
this central and disputed zone, that is to 
say in the eastern and western basins, the 
Royal Navy has unquestioned mastery, as 
is shown by its blockade of the Dodecanese 
Islands. 

If from the naval point of view, thanks 
to superiority both of quantity and quality, 
the position is favourable and improving, 
on the land we are seriously handicapped 
by the defection of France. Had _ the 
French Empire remained loyal to the 
Alliance after the collapse of the metro- 
polis, the Italians could never have 
mounted their offensive against Egypt. 
The mere threat of a French invasion of 
Tripoli from Tunisia would have been 
sufficient to retain a large part of the army 
now concentrated in Cyrenaica and the 
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western desert of Egypt. To meet this 
danger, which few people anticipated 
even when France signed the armistice, it 
has been necessary greatly to increase our 
garrison in Egypt and to provide it with 
a vast quantity of equipment. We have 
been fortunate in that climatic conditions 
delayed the Italian advance and gave us 
time to reduce the disparity of the 
opposing forces. At the time of writing 
it is still uncertain whether Marshal 
Graziani’s army will be © sufficiently 
stiffened by German~troops and material 
to enable it to overcome the formidable 
obstacles, natural and military, which lie 
before it. 

Beyond Egypt lies Palestine and beyond 
that Syria, Iraq and the Mosul oil fields— 
a more valuable goal to the Axis even 
than the Canal. Here too we are handi- 
capped by the French defection; an Italian 
Armistice Commission in Syria has been 
preparing the way for the eventual absorp- 
tion of the mandated territories in the 
Axis sphere of influence. Between these 
territories, however, and the enemy lies an 
ally, Turkey. The occupation of Rumania 
by German troops in October, which, 
followed a few weeks later by the 
Italian invasion of Greece, was clearly 
part of a plan to bring the whole of the 
Balkan peninsula to heel with a view 
to intimidating Turkey. The success 
of this plan would provide the Axis with 
valuable advance bases from which to 
challenge our naval power in the eastern 
basin, thereby assisting the Italian cam- 
paign in Egypt. It might also be the 
prelude to a German advance on Suez 
through Syria and Palestine, although 
most military experts consider that the 
passage across the Taurus mountains, even 
with no opposition, would be impractic- 
able during the coming winter. 

If we turn our eyes westward we find 
at the other extremity an almost equally 
inflammable area. The entry of Spain 
into the war has been so frequently pre- 
dicted that probably nothing would sur- 
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prise the world less. We have seen her 
pass through the stages which marked 
Italy’s pre-belligerency and it is tempting 
to draw conclusions from the analogy. 
And yet there have been strong forces in 
Spain working for peace, forces whose 
strength can only be appreciated when we 
remember the almost irresistible pressure 
exerted by the Axis to involve the country 
in war. Whether it will be possible to 
resist this pressure much longer nobody 
can say; but it is certain that if Spain 
succumbs, it will be against the will of a 
population which is sick of fighting, half 
starving and desirous only of recovering a 
little peace and prosperity. 

Apart from Axis pressure there is always 
the danger of events in Morocco pre- 
cipitating a Spanish decision. While the 
Falangist propagandists preach the doc- 
trine of a renaissant Spanish Empire which 
would englobe a large part of North-West 
Africa, many Spaniards, especially those 
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Mary de la Tour 


The harbour of Haifa, Palestine, terminus of the pipeline which brings oil from the Mosul wells 
and a useful alternative base for our Eastern Mediterranean naval forces 


who remember the Riff wars, are sceptical 
of further adventures in that difficult and 
unruly country. At the same time a 
serious weakening of authority in French 
Morocco such as might lead to insurrec- 
tions among the tribes would threaten the 
security of the Spanish Zone and force 
Spain to take action. She has no wish to 
see Germany or Italy sending troops to 
‘restore order’ and is fully aware of Axis 
ambitions in what she considers should 
become a Spanish, if it ever ceases to be a 
French, sphere of influence. 

Thus the hands of Spain are far from 
being free. Like every other Mediter- 
ranean country she is at the mercy of 
forces which none can control. Each tries 
to keep to the difficult course of safety, but 
in the storm which is now sweeping the 
middle sea, something more than skilful 
steering is needed to survive. Only power 
will count, and even then it must be com- 
bined with great daring. 
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Egyp tian Commentary 


by Major C. S. JARVIS, C.M.G., O.B.E. 


Major Jarvis’s long acquaintance with Egypt and her problems enables him to understand and 
describe her situation when on the very verge of war. Our pictures show the flesh and blood behind 
the politics and hark back to the glory and the toil on which the independent Egypt of today 1s founded 


Ecypt’s position in the war is, as I write, 
obscure; but before this article appears it 
is probable that events will have made it 
much clearer. Article 7 of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1937 states that if 
either High Contracting Party should 
become engaged in war the other High 
Contracting Party will immediately come 
to his aid in the capacity of anally. The 
succeeding paragraph gives fuller details 
of the aid to be rendered by Egypt and, 
though this includes the use of ports, 
aerodromes and all facilities and assistance, 
there is no mention of armed forces, an 
omission that explains why Egypt did not 
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enter the war when Italian forces con- 
solidated positions some sixty miles within 
her frontiers. 

Egypt is faced with two major diffi- 
culties: one is the rift. between her two 
great political parties, the other the 
presence in her cities and towns of a vast 
number of foreigners. These foreigners, 
French, Italians, Greeks, Cypriots, Mal- 
tese, Levantine Jews, Turks and Tripoli- 
tans, may be loyal citizens of the country 
in which they earn their living as shop- 
keepers and traders, but they cannot, as a 
body, be relied on and the authorities, 
trying to eliminate ‘fifth columnists’ and 
propagandists, have an almost impossible 
task. 

The Egyptians are essentially a peace- 
loving nation and war to them is abhor- 
rent. This is a result of the campaigns 
waged in Syria, Arabia and the Sudan 
during the middle and latter part of the 
1gth century by Mahommed Ali, Ibrahim 
and Ismail Pashas, which were a constant 
drain on the fellahin (peasantry) of the 
country so that conscription to the army 
in those days was regarded in much the 
same light as the death sentence. The 
casualties in those wars were heavy, but 
far more serious was the loss from disease 
and hardship which meant that the con- 


script, torn from his village and family, 


seldom returned. For the last forty years, 
however, the Egyptian Army has reflected 
the standard of life common in other 
conscript armies in Europe; selected 
N.C.O.s at the end of their service have 
opportunities of permanent, well-paid 
employment in the Police, Coastguards, 
Customs and other services. But none of 
these obvious advantages has succeeded in 
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Pierre Boucher 


The River Herodotus said of Egypt that 1t contained more marvellous things 


than any other country, things too strange for words. Nothing in Egypt 
7s more marvellous than the Nile, Egypt's life stream, the begetter of 
all her wealth, whose annual floods a famous British statesman 
found ‘‘more deeply impressive to watch than all the tombs and 
all the temples’. Our picture shows a stretch of the Upper Nile 
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The Land and 


““Eaypt?? pronounced the oracle of Jupiter and Amun at 
overspreads and irrigates, and Egyptians are the people 
Nile’. The spirit, uf not the letter, of that centuries-old 

prosperity of land 


The curious rocks of Elephantine 
Island seen in the evening light 


A peasant girl from Upper Egypt 


its People 


Siwa “1s the entire tract of country which the Nile 
who live below Elephantine and drink, the waters of the 
pronouncement holds good today. For on the Nile the 
and people depends 


In Lower Egypt the Nile flows 
through richly cultivated banks 


Selling water in a Cairo bazaar 


The Tombs 


All through the centuries death 
and the dead have dominated 
Egyptian life and landscape. The 
presence of bitumen in tombs shows 
that as far back as 8000 B.C. 
the people of Egypt sought to 
preserve their bodes after death. 
As time went on all society from 
the highest to the lowest organized 
their lives with a view to survival 
in another world. In sand, in 
cliffs and under heaps of stones the 
ancient Egyptians were buried and 
preserved, at vast expense, in the 
hope that ‘Osiris would grant them 
a compensatory life after death 
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(Above) The three pyramids of Giza. 
The Great Pyramid (most distant of the 
three) was erected as his tomb, by the 
Egyptian King, Cheops, nearly 3000 
years before Christ. It was built by 
forced labour: 100,000 men, Herodotus 
declared, were employed on it for twenty 
years. (Right) In the valley of the 
Kings at Thebes, a huge royal bury- 
ing ground with passages leading 
hundreds of feet down through sub- 
terranean chambers into solid rock, 
lies this sarcophagus of Ramses IX 


making the Army popular among the 
fellahin. As their great-grandmothers 
wailed in the forties and fifties when 
their sons were called to Ibrahim’s army, 
so do the women of today ‘keen’ when the 
enrolment officers visit the villages. 

The Egyptian Army in normal times 
consists of some 12,000 men of all arms, 
but during the last three years steps have 
been taken to increase it and to mechanize 
several units. There is also a small but 
efficient Air Force, trained by British 
pilots, which apparently has not yet taken 
part in operations. As Egypt conscripts 
only about one-tenth of the men liable for 
service, the standard of physique is high. 

The political situation is even more 
difficult to understand; for while the 
Government, a coalition of Liberals, Itti- 
hadists and moderate Wafdists, is seeking 
a loophole to avoid ‘active intervention, 
the Saadists — extreme Wafdists — are 
demanding that the die should be cast 
once and for all and war declared on Italy. 
What is peculiar in this situation is that 
until recently the Saadists were irrecon- 
cilable Nationalists who in the past have 
been consistently anti-British, but it would 
appear that to be anti-British is not 
necessarily to be pro-Italian. Perhaps 
their attitude is best defined as ‘anti- 
foreign occupation’. 

For many years now there has been a 
considerable amount of Italian propa- 
ganda in Egypt and no opportunity has 
been lost by the Italians to impress upon 
the people the paramount importance of 
Italy in the eastern Mediterranean. In 
every town and city throughout the Nile 
Valley where foreign consuls are stationed 
the Italian consulate is invariably the 
largest and most impressive building of 
them all, whilst an Italian flag is flown of 
such colossal size that it requires half a 
gale to lift and extend it. In every town 
where there is an Italian community there 
have until lately been bodies of out-size 
boy scouts who march about on all occa- 
sions with bands playing and flags flying. 
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In addition, imposing schools and hospitals 
have been built in the big towns, and it 
was obvious to those who were watching 
the movement that funds for these expen- 
sive buildings with their large staffs must 
be coming from the home country and 
not from the local Italians in Egypt. 

The great mass of the population of 
Egypt are devout Mohammedans. Until 
the last war a considerable number of 
Saidis (Upper Egyptians), together with 
nearly all the inhabitants of the Libyan 
desert and oases, were Senussi-ites, or 
members of the Puritan sect who had their 
headquarters in Jarabub and Kufra, oases 
now occupied by the Italians. The 
Senussi religion has now been suppressed, 
so far as human ingenuity and brutality 
can suppress a religion, but the spirit still 
lives. ‘Today Mussolini claims to be “The 
Protector of Islam’, a claim which, in 
view of the behaviour of his troops in 
Libya, is a masterpiece of unconscious 
humour. Photographs recently distri- 
buted throughout the world showed him 
riding at the head of Libyan Arab sheikhs 
in a religious procession. But the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt who have harboured 
refugees from Graziani’s ‘pacification’ of 
the country are not impressed. They are 
frankly incredulous. They understand the 
necessity for. an outward show of friend- 
ship and subservience when the whip and 
the firing squad are the alternative, and 
realize that any brutal conqueror could 
obtain a similar vociferous claque of Arabs 
who would clap their hands with undying 
hatred in their hearts. Those who under- 
stand the Arabs know that a display of 
this description must be taken at its face 
value only, for it is an Arab trait to bide 
time. 

The refugees that fled to Egypt across 
the frontier when Graziani was making a 
desert and calling it peace brought with 
them stories of concentration camps, 
forced labour and mass shootings, and of 
the bombing and machine-gunning from 
the air of villages and market-places. 
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The rulers of Egypt have 
First, about 7000 years age 
capable in appearance accord: 
down through Upper Egypt. 
country, and founded th 
it was the turn of the Persians 
Alexander the Great descendec 
Ptolemaic dynasty. The ad: 
mained in Greek hands unti 
later, to introduce the Muslin 
bloodshed and tyranny. Tt 
under first French and_ ther 
present day has she finalls 
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The sakia or water wheel, still used today for raising 
water from the Nile, was introduced by the Pharaohs. 
Its creaking wooden cogs are turned by blindfold oxen 


Successive generations of Egypt's Turkish rulers are buried 
here, in Catro’s City of the Dead. They lie in splendid 
isolation beneath these whitewashed Muslim tombs 


of Egypt 


always come from outside. 
a race of people, virile and 
ing to their portraits, came 
gradually dominated the 
dynasty of Pharaohs. Then 
Later, in the 4th century B.c., 
on Egypt and established the 
ministration of the land re- 
the Turks arrwed, 1000 years 
religion —and a period of 
modern times Egypt has been 
British sway. Not until the 
become a self-governing nation 
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During their occupation of Egypt the French greatl 
influenced both social life and architecture: a rgth-centur 
baroque relief from Mahommed Ali’s palace in Cair 


English administration was responsible for the hug 
gramte Assouan dam which towers over the Nile Valle 
and has entirely revolutionized the country’s agricultur 
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Those who struggled in across the desert 
from Kufra, the last stronghold of the 
Senussi sect, told of sheikhs and imams 
(priests) being taken up in aeroplanes and 
pushed out from a height of a thousand 
feet in full view of the people. Many of 
these refugees are still living in villages in 
the Nile Valley, on the fringe of cultiva- 
tion near Alexandria, and in Cairo itself, 
and they are unlikely to fail in reminding 
their neighbours what Italian invasion 
would mean. 

That the occupation of their country by 
Great Britain has been resented by the 
intelligentsia of Egypt the last twenty-five 
years of history proves; but thoughtful 
Egyptians are willing to admit that the 
British have never tried to exploit the 
country for their own good, nor to settle it 
with their nationals. The major Egyptian 
complaint against Great Britain was that 
she maintained an inordinate number of 
British officials in the country which 
deprived the Egyptian clerk of any pros- 
pect of rising to a senior position in the 
government of his country. ‘This com- 
plaint had a certain amount ofjustification. 

There were other causes of complaint, 
such as our interference in legislation and 
the internal government of the country, 
and our army of occupation in Cairo 
which was considered detrimental to 
national dignity. When, however, with 
the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1937 Great Britain signified her willing- 
ness to transfer her troops from the capital 
to the Canal Zone, the Egyptians dis- 
covered that they had no real quarrel with 
the British Army and were not particularly 
anxious to lose it. The British soldier, 
they decided, was an entirely likable and 
friendly person, bearing no resemblance 
to a member of an army of occupation; 
whilst the officer and his family did much 
to keep Cairo booming during those years 
when the tourist failed to appear; therefore 
nothing drastic had been done about the 
transfer of troops until the war started. 

One reason why Britons are popular in 
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the country is that, unlike the other foreign 
residents, they do not compete in trade 
with the local Egyptians. They do not 
open grocers’ shops and general stores all 
over the country as do the Italians and 
Greeks, and the few purely British shops 
in Cairo and Alexandria cater only for 
their own nationals and sell only British 
goods. The same applies to the various 
British businesses in the country, which are 
there either to buy and export Egyptian 
cotton,. eggs and onions, or ‘to sell to the 
Egyptians machinery and manufactured 
goods they do not themselves produce. 
The Egyptians are conscious of being a bit 
behind the times when it comes to modern 
shopkeeping and big business, and they 
naturally resent that a large proportion of 
business in the Nile Valley is in the hands 
of foreigners. There is no evidence that 
Great Britain’s aim has ever been to 
occupy and colonize the country, but there 
is on the other hand definite proof that 
the Italians would do so if they found 
themselves paramount in the Nile Valley. 
For the last seven years Italy has been 
plastered with posters showing the new 
Roman Empire built on the foundations 
of the old, with Egypt in the centre of the 
new colonies. Italy’s need is to find 
suitable colonies for her surplus agri- 
cultural population and, if she considers 
it worth while to exterminate the Libyan 
Arabs for the purpose of settling southern 
Italians and Sicilians in the semi-barren 
coastal belt of Libya and Cyrenaica, it 
does not require remarkable powers of 
vision to foresee what she might do in 
Egypt, which has the richest soil in the 
world. 

One of the most remarkable things about 
Egypt is the extent.to which the country 
folk of the Nile Valley have resisted the 
march of what we call modern progress. 
This peculiarity is most marked on the 
narrow beaten tracks that run alongside 
rivers and canals; here one will meet the 
Egyptian farmer going to work clad in 
much the same clothes as his ancestors 
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The name Cairo is a corruption of El Kahira, ‘The Victorious’, as the 
ancient Mohammedan city was called by its founder, Jaurel Kaid, in the roth 
century A.D. The present citadel, shown above, and parts of the city walls 
were built by Saladin towards the end of the r2th century, with slave 
labour drawn from captured Crusaders. Since his time Cairo has pass 
under the power of the French, the Turks again, and then the Briti. 
the. capital of modern Egypt it retains its cosmopolitan characte 


Cairo, seen here from the 
Ibn Tulun Mosque, 1s 
a conglomeration of 
many cities. Side by 
side with the European 
quarter, where the 
English colony congre- 
gates, 1s the largest 
Muslim city in the world 
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From ‘The Land of Leypt’ (Batsford) pe Lech 


The sun’s assault on the Muslim 
city is tempered by cool patches 
of shade in the narrow alleys 
and covered bazaars. Here a 
water - carrier plies his trade 


wore 5000 years ago, riding precisely the 
same type of donkey, and trudging behind 
him his son, driving a humped bullock of 
the Pyramid era and carrying a wooden 
plough of the same period. Coming in the 
opposite direction one may see a notable 
from the nearest town being driven to his 
land in a latest model car of some popular 
American make—the impact of the 2oth 
century A.D. on 5000 B.c.—and, owing to 
the driver’s desire for speed at all costs, 
the impact is all too frequently a reality as 
well as a figure of speech. 

The mud-brick villages that stand up on 
small heights above the dead-level, chess- 
board cultivation of the Nile Valley are 
probably precisely the same as those built 
by the people in the time of Ramses; their 
height is due to the fact that they stand on 
stratas of ruins caused, by the gradual dis- 
integration of similar mud houses during 
the centuries. They are built of precisely 
the same bricks of the same size as those 
made by the Israelites and so bitterly 
complained of, and the straw that acts as 
the binding constituent is the broken up 
ttbn, or chaff, left on the threshing floors 
after the corn has been trodden out by 
animals, 

The crops grown, except for cotton and 
maize, have not changed with the cen- 
turies, nor has the method of irrigation; the 
only difference apparently is that owing to 
the increase in population every available 
square yard of the precious flat land is 
cultivated, and this has removed the jungle 
of marshy growth that ran along both sides 
of the Nile Valley where the desert meets 
the town. It was in this undergrowth that 
those rare antelope, the oryx and addax, 
that appear so frequently on temple carv- 
ings, existed; but these animals together 
with the larger carnivora and the crocodile 
are now extinct. The disappearance of 
the crocodile is of course a more or less 
recent event; they were common all over 


Egypt in the days when Napoleon made _ 


his move towards the East, and even to-day 
an odd specimen comes over the cataracts 
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from the Sudan and gets possibly as far as 
Assiut before the inhabitants combine to- 
gether to dispose of him. 

From the point of view of defence, 
Egypt’s strategical position is a strong one 
for she is in effect an island. Where she is 
not protected against invasion by the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea her frontiers 
run the other side of wide arid deserts, and 
these deserts until recently were an even 
more effective barrier against invasion 
than the sea. Today, with the advance 
made in mechanization, their impassi- 
bility has been reduced, whilst bombing 
aeroplanes have limited the extent to 
which a superior fleet can be used in 
combined sea and land operations. Our 
margin of naval superiority in the Mediter- 
ranean is not so great that undue risks can 
be taken and a constant bombarding of the 
Italian line of communication maintained. 
This line runs from Sollum to Sidi Barrani 
along the coastal road and is within easy 
range of the sea. 

Our naval activity generally, and the 
blockade of the Libyan coast in particular, 
has been impaired by the defection of the 
French and the denial to us of the use of 
the Tunisian ports of Bizerta and Gabés 
which command the narrow seas between 
Sicily and the northern shores of Africa. 

The Libyan Desert, some 350 to 400 
miles wide, which lies between the city of 
Alexandria and the frontier at Sollum, is 
not entirely waterless, for along the coastal 
belt of gravelly clay which extends some 
ten to twenty miles inland are a number 
of small wells containing rather saline 
water. Graziani therefore is probably 
not entirely dependent on his tank lorries 
for his water supplies. 

A made road exists from Alexandria to 
Mersa Matruh, and there is also a railway; 
from Mersa Matruh to Sidi Barrani the 
road is fair, but from Sidi Barrani to 
Sollum it is merely cleared and levelled 
desert. The going on either side of this 
road is hard clayey surface capable of 
supporting almost any form of heavy 
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Death in the desert: caravan route 


across Sinat 


A_ black-veiled 
Nubian sands 
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Egypt's wide, arid deserts are 
Nile, covered with disintegratea 
desert, of sand formed into long 
Some of these cover enormous 


Deserts 


either, as in districts east of the 
rock, or, as in the western 
lines of dunes by the wind. 
areas and are almost impassable 
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From ‘The Land of Egypt’ (Batsford) 


A wadi in the eastern, rocky 
desert of Upper Egypt— 


—familiar ground to this Berber 
tribesman and his horse 
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Little now surowes in Egypt 
to show the influence upon her 
of her Greek invaders. Alex- 
andria, though once a Greek 
city, 1s nowadays no more than 
a characteristic Mediterranean 
port—more Levantine than 
Egyptian. It owes its wealth 
to cotton, and in its palatial 
villas (above) parties given 
by the cotton kings rival those 
of Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
(Below) On  Cleopatra’s 
beach, near Alexandria, the 
fellahin display their melons 


(Batsford) 


asp ‘The Land of Egypt’ 


vehicle, but by the end of October the 
rains start, and in a wet year the track 
may be impassable for weeks at a stretch. 
There is also a bitumen-treated sand road 
with a wonderful surface that runs across 
the high desert and links Cairo with Mersa 
Matruh, and a similar road across the 
Sinai Desert enables reinforcements from 
Palestine to be on the Libyan front in 
twenty-four hours’ running time. 

South of the coastal belt lies the desert 
proper, which experiences no rainfall and 
which except for the oases is entirely 
waterless. The surface of this desert 
varies—in parts it is gravel, in others wide 
stretches of soft yielding sand; there are 
high limestone escarpments with un- 
scalable cliffs and deep depressions of drift 
sand, and in some places wet salt marsh. 
To add to its difficulties there are in 
various places long tongues of sand dunes 
running in a south-easterly direction, and 
these seas of dunes, in many cases ten to 
twenty miles in depth, may be regarded 
as impassable. 

Raiding forces of patrol cars and light 
armoured vehicles could cross this desert 
from west to east jumping as it were from 
the Italian oasis of Jarabub to Siwa and 
thence to Baharia, but they could not be 
accompanied by infantry in any numbers 
nor could heavy guns and lorries be 
included in this force. The difficulties 
experienced in crossing this harsh desert 
are such that every ounce of energy has to 
be expended on maintaining progress, and 
there is little margin left to deal with 
bombing aircraft and raids by light patrols 
of the defending force. All the five big 
oases of the Libyan Desert, however, are 
well watered and their strong-flowing 
artesian wells and springs are practically 
indestructible. It will therefore be the task 
of the British defending forces to deny 
these oases to the enemy, though it is a 
question whether there will be any serious 
attempt to hold Siwa, which is only forty 
miles from the Italian Libyan frontier 
and eighty miles from Jarabub, where 
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the Italians could maintain a large force. 

South from Siwa there runs a sea of 
sand dunes over one hundred miles in 
width, which is quite impassable. The 
dunes, some of which are over a hundred 
feet high, are of two varieties: the long 
seif (sword) or tongue of shifting sand and 
the horseshoe-shaped barchan which rises 
gradually on the windward side and then 
drops sheer on the inner side of the 
crescent. In the Siwa sand sea, which 
stretches southwards for some 300 miles, 
both varieties are intermingled and heaped 
up on each other, and where the dunes 
gradually flatten out and disappear a high 
broken escarpment takes their place pro- 
viding an equally impassable obstacle. 
This escarpment ends at the small water- 
holes of Owenat, one of which is in 
Italian territory and the other in the 
Sudan, and the Italians maintain a strong 
point there, using it as a landing ground 
for aeroplanes. It is within the bounds of 
possibility that a raiding force of light 
cars might strike out from Owenat aiming 
at either Fasher in Darfur, Dongola north 
of Khartoum or to the Nile Valley at 
Assouan, but it would be a most perilous 
undertaking and maintenance of any line 
of communication impossible in this sea 
of drifting sand. 

The British defence lines at Mersa 
Matruh have been in process of con- 
struction since 1935, and Graziani, to 
overcome them, must employ a _ very 
strong mechanized force on a narrow 
front with his communications liable to 
attack from both flanks ; his left from the 
sea and his right from desert, where our 
raiding patrols can travel. There are all 
the ingredients for a large-scale Italian 
disaster, but whether we can inflict such a 
disaster depends upon two factors. They 
are whether our fleet is strong enough to 
take part in extensive and risky shore 
operations, and the strength of the forces 
that Sir Archibald Wavell has at his dis- 
posal to hold the whole Nile Valley and 
deliver.a counter-stroke. 
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AN ENGLISH YEAR 
By JULIAN TENNYSON 


War and the Army have had a strange effect upon my outlook. Once 
I used to wait eagerly for the first fall of snow; last year I was a soldier and 
I cursed it when it came. The diary in which I recorded year after year 
the flowering of the first primrose, the whirring of the first nightjar, the 
passing of the last swallow, contains not a single entry for the last thirteen 
months. It is not that I have lost my love of nature; it is that my normal 
interests are dormant, just as the countryside lay dormant under the snow 
last winter. aa 

I spent that winter in Ashdown Forest. I have said that I cursed the snow. I 
did. Wecould do no training, no washing even. We spent our days and nights 
trying to keep warm. But while I cursed, I marvelled unwillingly at the beauty 
of the forest. I shall never forget how clean, clear and brilliant it looked beneath 
the moon. The huge trees stood bowed and heavy, each one silent and passive 
under its load, and the slithering rush of snow sliding off the branches was like a 
sigh of relief that went murmuring through the forest. All night long the owls 
hooted sorrowfully, as if complaining that the rats which crawled over the snow 
and the blackbirds which cowered under the bushes were so miserably thin as 
to be not worth eating. For everything starved; the killers and their prey died 
by the score. And it seemed impossible that the flowers could survive under 
the icy suffocation of the snow. 

In London snipe and woodcock were found in the parks. From my home on 
the east coast came news of strange species of duck that had not been seen in 
England for fifty years, of the death of the delicate bearded tits on Hickling 
Broad, of an otter found sitting in the back yard one morning, of bitterns being 
picked up that were no more than a string of brown feathers. 

And in Ashdown Forest, day after day, night after night, nothing moved over 
the snow—not even soldiers. We fed the birds on bread and army beans, and 
longed for the spring. 

Spring found me in Essex. It was a spring which made the previous winter 
seem as unreal as a remembered dream. ‘The earth came to life with doubled 
energy; because it was a late spring, buds seemed to appear almost overnight. 
The visible effects of the cruel winter on plants and trees was very slight. And 
there seemed to be more birds than ever, because, after weeks of silence and 
starvation, their songs were tinged with a magic rapture such as I have seldom 
heard before. i 

Many incidents of that spring are still vivid’in my mind. One starlit night 
in May our company was doing operations in a wood. In the heart of the 
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Bring baskets now, and sally 
Upon the spring’s array, 

And bear from hill and valley 
The daffodil away... 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
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One has the leisure of July for perceiving all the differences of the 
green of leaves. It is no longer a difference in degrees of 
maturity, for all the trees have darkened to their final tone, and 
stand in their differences of character and not of mere date. 
ALICE MEYNELL 
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A leaf—how soon it fades away! 

Child of the spring, the autumn’s prey, 

Yet has this leaf outlived, I see, 

So much that was most dear tome... 
LUDWIG UHLAND 
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The night is freezing fast Fi Ree 
‘To-morrow comes December; 
And winter falls of old 
Are with me from the past. . . 
A. E. HOUSMAN 
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wood, beside a reedy, overgrown stream, was myself, posted as a sentry, one of 
the key men in the operation. It was a glorious night, scented, warm, soft; a 
night that fills one with longing for mysterious things beyond one’s reach. It 
was not very long before I lost interest in my job; I slipped gently into a reverie 
of vague desires; and then suddenly the song of a nightingale stabbed through 
the stillness of the wood, splashing and rippling like the play of a fountain. 
Another, then another; they were all around me, perhaps twenty of them, each 
vying with the other in flinging his effervescent spirit to the stars. That music, 
like an opiate, swept me out of the army, out of the war, out of the wood, to the 
place of my confused desires. And there I remained, until a body of ‘enemy’ 
troops leapt upon me and led me off, a humiliated prisoner. Next day I was 
severely reprimanded for neglect of duty. 

Throughout the early summer we worked at coast defence, dividing our at- 
tention between the broad, quiet estuaries and the seashore. The marshes were 
tainted with the evil scent of strange flowers, and over the ditches was spread 
the green slimy weed which rouses the appetite of greedy waterfowl. When off 
duty I hunted for the nests of redshank and teal, and examined the rabbit-holes 
that the shelduck were using. At night I slept in the open, beside the dykes, 
lying between a rifle and a Bren gun. Water-rats eyed me with solemn curi- 
osity; in the water below me frogs popped to the surface with deep, lascivious 
croaks. I loved those nights so much that I applied for night guard. ‘The 
gulls were awake all night, screaming and squabbling. Snipe began to drum 
at a quarter past two in pitch darkness. I was far more interested in the music 
of ducks’ wings than in the dull drone of German aeroplanes. When the search- 
lights patterned the sky, or when bombs fell in the district, all the pheasants 
in the woods began a startled crowing, the squawking of the gulls grew to 
a threatening crescendo, and coveys of partridges rose with a whirr from 
the marshes. ‘Those were some of the happiest times I have spent during 
this war. . 

It is autumn now and I have left my beloved east coast for a county where 
there is hardly any bird or animal life. My thoughts stray often to the estuaries 
and marshes that I know so well. The curlews are there again now, and the 
widgeon are coming in from Norway, the drakes whistling shrilly as they circle 
high above the mud-flats. And now the woodcock have arrived, slumping 
down almost on the foreshore, exhausted after battling through the gales that 
helped to keep Hitler’s fleet at bay. 

At home we used to consider the coming of the woodcock to be the first sign 
of winter, and we were glad to see them. But I am not sure that I am glad this 
time, if the approaching winter is going to be as unkind to soldiers as was 
the last. 
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Roussillon: an Unknown 
French Province 


For three centuries the Catalan-speaking province of the Roussillon has prospered under French rule. 
Although the present Government of Spain looks with disfavour on the almost universal use of Catalan, 
in Catalonia proper, this may not prevent rt from laying claim one day to the Roussillon on the grounds 
that its inhabitants also speak that tongue and that it once belonged to Spain. The writer of this article 
is the author of a particularly enlightening book on the history, people and customs of Catalan France 


One of the first acts of the Pétain Govern- 
ment in France was to promise to restore 
the old system of organization by provinces. 
No doubt they hoped thereby not only to 
placate those aristocratic families which 
had never ceased to sigh for the inequalities 
of the ancien régime, but also to appeal to the 
sentimental conservatism of the small pro- 
prietors on whom they counted for popular 
support. For, in the poetry of common 
thought, the names of the old territorial 
divisions have never been forgotten. Such 
names as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, 
Anjou, Savoy, Provence, Touraine, not 
only echo agreeably in the romantic ear of 
the traveller, but are part of the currency 
ofordinary speech. Others—Quercy, Péri- 
gord, Poitou—are less familiar; and the 
name of one of the old provinces, at least, is 
rarely heard outside the district it describes. 
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by BASIL COLLIER 


Perhaps because it is the remotest from 
Paris and in some ways the least French of 
them all, the Roussillon is terra incognita to 
most travellers... When mentioning it to a 
Frenchman, it is often necessary to add the 
name of its chief town; and Englishmen, 
however well they love France, usually 
need to be told that it is a district about the 
size of Kent, lying at the Mediterranean 
end of the Pyrenees, and extending in a 
slender triangle from the mountains of 
Andorra to the sea. They learn with sur- 
prise that it is further south than any other 
part of France, and that its inhabitants are 
bilingual, speaking Catalan among them- 
selves and a much-derided French to the 
outside world. 

I first visited the Roussillon one Febru- 
ary, bound for Collioure, a fishing village 
whose anchovies enjoy a modest fame as 
far away as Soho. In the north, that 
winter was exceptionally wet. I left Paris 
in pouring rain. In Perpignan, the chief 
town of the Roussillon, the sun was shining, 
people were strolling about in the open air, 
and the streets were full of the sweet scent 
of mimosa. Perpignan is a rather ugly 
modern town, built round a core of in- 
teresting medieval buildings—admittedly 
an extensive core, but still only a core. It 
has lost much of its character with the de- 
struction of its ramparts during the last 
three or four decades. But it seemed to 
me then the gateway to a Promised Land. 

A week or so later a bus deposited me at 
Collioure. An angry wind was blowing 
and the Mediterranean was as grey as the 
North Sea. But a few days after I was 
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The sunshine of the south confers on the Roussillon a great part of its 
beauty; it 1s a province of ardent heat, deep shadows, intense blue skies 
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Collioure, with its great medieval fortress, its two tiny harbours, 
its narrow streets, its palms and agaves, 1s one the most 
attractive fishing villages anywhere between Spain and Italy 


Noticeably a more swarthy type than the mountain peasants of the Roussillon, the people of Collioure 
may well have inherited their dark good looks from the Moors who surged across the Pyrenees from 
Spain and occupied the port for more than half a century 
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walking under a hot sun, by a dark-blue 
sea. The gaudily painted boats which had 
been drawn up on the beach for the last 
few days went out at dawn and returned at 
noon. The small bright fish, their scales 
flashing in the sun, were shovelled into 
baskets, weighed, and auctioned on the 
beach. The fishermen spread out their 
nets to dry and spent the rest of the day in 
their favourite café, discussing the errors of 
the Government. Less than a week later 
the cold returned, and snow appeared on 
the ridge of hills immediately behind the 
village, only a thousand feet above our 
heads. But when that spell was over, it 
seemed that the real spring had come at 
last; and when I left the Roussillon, in 
early March, there were leaves on the vines 
and the orchards were a sea of blossom. 
Meanwhile I made excursions along the 
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: Basil Collier 
The hermitage of Notre-Dame-du-Coral on the Spanish frontier dates back to the early 
13th century. Standing on a sunny plateau, it consists of a chapel and a farmhouse that have 
a pleasant rustic beauty. Walls are pale pink and pale ochre; sofl red tiles crown the roof 


coast, as far as the Spanish frontier, and 
up into the hills to visit a half-forgotten 
hermitage in a grove of chestnuts, beside 
a spring whose quiet murmur could be 
heard a mile away, becoming inextricably 
confused with a complex of associations 
which included the sound of goat bells and 
the scent of herbs and the feel of the sun- 
shine on one’s skin. I exchanged “‘good- 
days’ with peasant women who scaled 
rocky paths with bundles of linen or vine 
twigs balanced on their heads, while their 
menfolk walked, with male arrogance, un- 
burdened. I climbed through groves of 
dusty ilex and past slopes of thyme and 
wild lavender and cistus to the first bare 
ridge of foothills; and looked down on a 
rugged coast, indented with the harbours 
of Collioure and Port-Vendres and the 
wide bay of Banyuls. In Perpignan I had 


Basil Collier 
Palalda, in the Upper Vallespir, reminds one of an Italian village, with its narrow streets, its olive 
groves and pomegranates, and its houses piled, terrace after terrace, up the hillside 
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ROUSSILLON: AN UNKNOWN FRENCH PROVINCE 


picked up a travel brochure which men- 
tioned the little spa of Amélie-les-Bains, 
“asleep amidst its forest of cork trees”. I 
took a bus up the valley of the Tech and 
spent a few days there, finding Amélie a 
pleasant, unpretentious little place, which 
had grafted a Second-Empire-period atmo- 
sphere and a later, 2oth-century villa influ- 
ence on a rugged antique stock. For the 
Roussillon, known to Greek and Phoenician 
traders, and colonized by Rome a century 
before the Gallic Wars, is one of the oldest 
settled districts in Western Europe. 

So, even on.that first visit of about a 
month, I gained some inkling of the extra- 
ordinary variety and contrast character- 
istic of the country. I read a book or two, 
and learned a little about its share in the 
flourishing medieval civilization of Cata- 
lonia, and about the slow decline which 
followed the unification of Spain and lasted 
until, under French rule, the coming of the 
railway gave its people a market for their 
wine, and made it possible for Londoners 
to buy their winter lettuces. But really I 
had seen very little of the province. Two 
out of its three valleys, and the whole of the 
upland areas, including the high plain of 
the Cerdagne, which is partly French al- 
though it lies wholly on the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees, were still unknown to me. 

I returned at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. It was still autumn—and autumn 
lasted until Christmas in the sheltered 
valley of the Tech. Then there was a 
colder spell; but the sun still shone from a 
deep blue, cloudless sky, and to pass from 
the shade into the sunshine was to walk 
from winter into spring. In January and 
February we had two cold spells of nine or 
ten days each, and perhaps six days alto- 
gether on which the sky was overcast. On 
every other day the sky was luminous and 
absolutely without cloud. At Amélie, 800 
feet above the sea, it rained once and 
snowed once all that winter; but the cold 
spells were exceptionally severe. 

In April I travelled up the valley of the 
Tet to the Cerdagne. For the first few 
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miles the trees were in full leaf. The 
season which fills the apricot and peach 
and cherry orchards along the stony river- 
beds with foaming blossom was long past: 
the early cherries were almost ripe for pick- 
ing. Plane trees threw a dappled shade 
on the hot, blue surface of the road. Shade 
dripped from the fig trees. Groves of 
olives, stirred by a faint breeze, shimmered 
as the dull metallic sheen of every leaf in 
turn became a mirror to the sun. 

On either side of the valley rose terraced 
vineyards, red earth shadowed by fresh 
green leaves on the writhing stocks. Above 
were stretches of hillside clothed with 
herbs, or naked, sunburnt rocks. And then 
the vineyards ended, to reappear in a 
favoured corner higher up, and stop for 
good. 

The dusty grey-green cork tree and 
holm oak gave place to deciduous trees. 
There were no more figs and olives, no 
more orchards, but only an occasional 
pear tree clinging to a wall. The faded 
rosy tiles with which the houses of the 
lower valley and the plain were roofed 
were exchanged for cold grey slates. In- 
stead of the clustering lowland villages, 
with their weathered ochre walls, there 
were only scattered hamlets clinging pre- 
cariously to the sides of a narrowing defile. 
The landscape was bleak, colourless. Sud- 
denly I saw that the few deciduous trees 
which had managed to find a lucky root- 
hold in that thin and chancy soil were baré 
of leaf. Not a bud showed. In an hour 
or two I had travelled back to winter. A 
hundred feet above my head the snow was 
thick among the pines. The river swung 
away, unnoticed, to the right, and, leaving 
the valley, the road ran gently upwards, 
across a stretch of bleak, bare, open 
country towards a distant saddle. Beyond 
that saddle lay the plain of the Cerdagne, 
four thousand feet and more above the sea. 
But already, a thousand feet higher, I had 
come into a strange new world, where the 
houses were broad-eved to withstand the 
six months’ siege of winter. 
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The wine of the Roussillon is strong and heady. This youth, who is wearing the local costume for 
a festive occasion, 1s drinking it in the approved Catalan manner, from a porro 
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The Roussillon is a country of contrasts 
and anomalies. It is said to owe its name 
to the rich red earth of its coastal plain. 
Its territory lies between sea level and ten 
thousand feet, and includes the hottest as 
well as the coldest permanently inhabited 
areasin France. Its fauna ranges from the 
lizard to the ibex, and its flora from the 
prickly pear to the humblest arctic mosses. 
In one of its districts cherries ripen at the 
end of April, and in another the rye is often 
green in late September. Its people are 
politically French and culturally Catalan; 
but sentimentally they are neither. Its 
valleys are in blossom all the winter, and 
its mountain lakes bear ice in June. The 
coastal plain is alternately swept by bitter 
winds and scorched by a sun which burns 
the blue out of the sky. You can bathe at 
Collioure in the morning, and ski in the 
afternoon on the slopes of the Cerdagne. 


"Basil Collier 
Corneilla-du-Conflent, residence of the Weeltery Counts of ae in the r1th and 12th centuries. 


The Romanesque church is one of the finest in the province and is remarkable for its rich patina. 
The mountain in the background ts the Canigou 


Meanwhile you have crossed the Pyrenees, 
without knowing it and without leaving 
France. 

In the Middle Ages the Roussillon, with 
the high plain known in Catalan as the 
Cerdanya, was part of Catalonia, and was 
ruled by the Counts of Barcelona, who 
were also kings of Aragon, except during a 
brief period when it was joined to the 
Balearic Isles to form the kingdom of 
Majorca, whose monarch held his court at 
Perpignan. Asa mercantile power Cata- 
lonia was second only to Venice. But to- 
wards the end of the 15th century two 
things happened: Ferdinand and Isabella 
united Spain, and Columbus discovered 
America. The merchants of Catalonia 
were taxed to support the courtiers of 
Castile; Barcelona suffered from the com- 
petition of the Atlantic ports; and an eco- 
nomic dislocation, caused by the flooding 
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of the market with precious metals from 
America, bore hardly on the richest of the 
Spanish provinces. The fortunes of Cata- 
lonia declined somewhat, and those of 
its remotest corner declined most. Then, 
in the 17th century, the all-conquering 
Louis XIV seized the Roussillon, whose 
people had already rebelled against their 
Spanish rulers. 

By the Treaty of the Pyrenees it was 
agreed that the Cerdanya should remain 
Spanish, except for a strip which would 
give the French a highway between the 
Roussillon and their possessions at the 
centre of the range. This strip became 
the French Cerdagne. Incidentally, the 
Spanish town of Llivia was somehow 
overlooked in these negotiations, and to 
this day it stands marooned some miles 
inside French territory, and connected with 
the mother country only by a neutral road. 
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The faces of these girls have that carved and finished look which ts the heritage of the Mediterranean 


The lace caps they are wearing were borrowed by the people of Roussillon from Languedoc 


There is no natural frontier between the 


French Cerdagne and the rest of the Cer- 


danya. Inhabitants on both sides of the 
border habitually resort to the Spanish 
Puigcerda as their natural market town. 
Elsewhere in the province the frontier is 
easily crossed, and nearly all families in 
the Roussillon have relatives in Catalonia. 
Thus the people of the province have re- 
tained their Catalan culture; modified 
though it is by nearly three hundred years 
of French rule. Except in Perpignan, 
which is not really at all characteristic of 
the province, they are mostly peasants, 
pasturing cattle, growing wine and fruit 
and vegetables, or working at local handi- 
crafts. And peasants are notoriously con- 
servative. Until recently they habitually 
referred to their French-speaking neigh- 
bours’ as ‘foreign pigs’. This does not 
mean that they are ashamed of being 


Basil Collier 
The Agave Americana was introduced from Mexico into Spain by the conquistadores and quickly 


spread along the shores of the Mediterranean. As its alternative name ‘century plant’ implies, it 
1s popularly supposed to flower only once in a hundred years 


From ‘The ne of France’ (Batsford) Jean Roubier 


The Canigou dominates the landscape of the Rousstllon. Since time began it has been regarded 
with almost superstitious awe by the inhabitants, and ts the subject of innumerable songs and legends 
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Frenchmen, or wish to become Spaniards; 
for, until the outbreak of the present war, 
at any rate, they were far too conscious of 
the economic advantages of French rule to 
be tempted even by the lure of incorpora- 
tion in an autonomous Catalonia. 

How long this indigenous culture is likely 
to endure it is difficult to say. Snobbery 
may yet achieve what official disapproval 
has failed to bring about in three centuries. 
Lately there has been a tendency for 
parents to discourage their children from 
speaking Catalan, on the ground that 
French is more genteel. The motor-cycle 
and the talkies have come to the quiet 
valleys where the mule and ox were once 
the only means of transport, and the only 
entertainments were traditional songs and 
dances. Nevertheless these songs and 
dances linger, if at times a little self-con- 
sciously. I saw the interesting ‘bear 


game’, a ceremony of obviously pagan , 


origin, performed at Arles-sur-Tech in 
1938. The Sunday after Gandlemas (the 
first in February) was fine and sunny. In 
the morning one of the small orchestras 
called a cobla played in the open air at 
Amélie. From the road where I walked, 
five hundred feet above the town, I could 
hear the sharp, ecstatic, nasal music of its 
reed pipes rising through the sun-warmed 
air. In the afternoon a crowd gathered in 
the orchards outside Arles-sur-Tech to 
watch a ‘mighty hunter’, dressed in tradi- 
tional costume, catch a human ‘bear’ and 
lead him through the streets to sacrifice. 
At Prats-de-Mollo, a walled village 
higher up the valley, I saw the ‘plank 
dance’, in which the girls of the village 
dance in turn up to an-assessor who holds 
out a plank painted with a diabolical and 
a celestial face, presenting one or the other 
aspect of it according to his private esti- 
mate of their fitness. Here, too, I heard 
some of the old folk-songs which have 
come down orally through the ages. And 


throughout that carnival season there 
were dances and festivals up and down 
the valley: courtship dances, mock bull- 
fights, and the very beautiful cascavellada, 
a sort of interweaving dance which is 
performed to slow and solemn music by 
the youths and maidens of Arles-sur-Tech. 

These bucolic festivals and these extra- 
vagant and romantic contrasts of scenery 
and climate make up the greater part of 
what the province has to offer to the tour- 
ist. Ofurban amenities and attractions it 
has few. With one or two exceptions, the 
local food is not especially good. On the 
other hand, there is much to interest the 
amateur of architecture. Almost all the 
villages have an irregular beauty which, at 
its best, is far removed from the merely 


. picturesque. In the remotest hamlets one 


finds churches of saffron-coloured stone or 
marble (often with elaborately decorated 
portals) which owe their superb patina to 
eight hundred years of exposure to a 
scorching sun. The hills are dotted with 
isolated chapels, monasteries, shrines and 
hermitages, often placed in the wildest and 
most picturesque surroundings. 

The Roussillon, indeed, has all the story- 
book appurtenances—churches, castles, 
abbeys, legends, an _ eventful history, 
groves and waterfalls and haunted wood- 
lands, shepherds, girls with flowers in their 
hair, walled towns and villages which join 
the remnants of a decaying Renaissance 
splendour to the lingering flavour of re- 
mote antiquity. But these romantic trap- 
pings should not blind one to the essential 
character of the province, which is tough, 
harsh, graceful and persistent. The future 
of the Roussillon, as indeed of Europe, is 
obscure. But, whatever may happen, I 
fancy the people of that sequestered 
country will continue to tend their vines 
and grow their lettuces as they have always 
done—and even, perhaps, perform the 
bear game. 
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Adventures in the Antarctic 


WHEN I left England in 1924 on a voyage 
to the Antarctic I little thought those 
regions would be the scenes of my activities 
for the greater part of the next fifteen 
years. The expeditions in which I took 
part were scientific, our primary object the 
study of whales—their life history and 
habits. These expeditions were organized 
and directed by the ‘Discovery’ Committee 
on behalf of the Falkland Island Govern- 
ment. 

Three ships were used at different times. 
First we had Scott’s old Discovery, but this 
proved too slow and cumbersome for the 
vast oceanographical programme planned, 
and, after the first expedition, which 
lasted nearly three years, she was laid up 
and the Discovery IT took her place. She 
was a steel vessel of about 1000 tons, 
specially designed and strengthened for 
work in the ice. She was a fine sight 
when riding at anchor, with her clear-cut 
lines and coat of grey. At sea she rolled 
heavily and made life on board difficult. 
Then there was the William Scoresby, a 
much smaller vessel designed for chasing 
and marking whales. The marking was 


done by firing annotated darts into the 
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whale which would be recovered when it 
was killed. 

My first seven years were spent in South 
Georgia—an island of tall, rugged, ice- 
bound mountains, gorgeously beautiful in 
the sunlight but very grim in fog and 
storm. In the harbour of Grytviken the 
Norwegians had established a whaling 
station and in their little graveyard 
Shackleton was buried. We made our 
base here and worked at the whaling 
station half a mile across the harbour. 

Grytviken was like an enormous grave- 
yard. All around the beaches skeletons 
of whales lay piled up. Backbones sixty 
feet long lay jumbled with ribs eight to 
ten feet long, tremendous flat skulls and 
jJaw-bones through which, if stood on 
end, a large car could drive. Over 
these the waves roared and sent up clouds 
of spray. 

Whaling was conducted only during the 
summer months, for in winter the whales 
left to breed in warmer waters. Whales 
were usually brought in at night; a loud 
clanging of chains heralded their arrival. 
A few hours later, with two other members 
of the scientific staff, I would examine 
them. Leaving our warm beds we would 
trudge through the snow in the darkness. 
In the teeth of gale and blizzard, with 
heads bent, gasping for breath, with snow 
stinging our face like sand, we struggled 
to the whaling station. When the weather 
was not too rough we used to row across 
in a dinghy. But gales descended sud- 
denly and we were often caught in them. 

On the whaling ‘plan’ we wore overalls 
and sea-boots with long spikes driven into 
them. The stench was terrific but we got 
used to that. Armed with measuring 
tape, flensing knife and iron hook we 
approached each whale as it was drawn 
tail first out of the water. Quickly 
measuring, we noted its colour, external 
parasites and other characteristics before 


All photographs by Alfred Sar 


(Above) Heading south in Discovery II, a steel vessel of about rooo tons, specially designed and strengthened 
Jor work in the ice. (Below) The harbour of Grytorken, South Georgia, a whaling station where the author 
spent seven years. His camp can be seen on the headland, and in the foreground Shackleton 1s buried 
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Ice coats the rigging of Discovery II— 


it was flensed—as the removing of the 
blubber is called. 

As soon as the blubber was off I would 
cut through the abdominal wall—some- 
times two feet thick—and delve among 
the large, slippery internal organs, examin- 
ing the stomach, searching the intestines, 
etc., for parasites and looking for foetuses. 
With practice I became very adept at this 
and knew how and where to cut with the 
greatest effect. It was filthy work, groping 
and wading in blood and excreta, with 
which I was frequently covered from head 
to foot; but I liked it immensely. Climb- 
ing and slithering over mountains of 
slippery, rotting flesh and dodging wire 
ropes swinging dangerously in all direc- 
tions to secure data and specimens was my 
daily lot. On rare days it would be warm 
but usually it was so bitterly cold that I 
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would be glad to stick my hands into the 
whale’s internals for warmth. 

Whales are the largest animals in the 
world and like other mammals suckle 
their young, which are 20 to 24 feet long 


when born. The largest species is the Blue 
Whale, which can grow to a length of 100 
feet and feeds on shrimps! Whale-meat 
is good to eat; it looks and tastes rather 
like beef. 

I made several trips on catchers to see 
how whales were caught and to get photo- 
graphs. The catchers are sturdy and 
powerful little boats and roll incessantly. 
Having flush decks they are always awash. 
Bumping into head seas, sending showers 
of spray right over the bridge or rolling 
heavily m a beam sea we twisted and 
turned to the signs of the gunner standing 
by his gun. Ahead the mammoth body 


described graceful, unhurried arcs as it 
came up to blow. We chased after it at top 
speed and tried to anticipate its move- 
ments. At last after much hurrying and 
changing of direction the enormous flat 
head. broke surface fifty yards ahead 
and with a loud ‘whoosh’ expelled the 
moisture-laden breath from its pent-up 
lungs. As the great body heaved into 
sight and arched to dive once more, the 
gunner took rapid sight and with a loud 
boom and cloud of smoke the massive 
harpoon was sent hurtling into the un- 
suspecting body. Half an hour later the 
whale was dead and tied up alongside 
and we were once again on the hunt. 
Sealing is also conducted at South 
Georgia, where sea-elephants exist in large 
numbers. Only the bulls are killed; the 


females and young are not molested. The 
blubber, as in the case of whales, is boiled 
down for oil. 


The bulls fight for the 
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females and collect ‘harems’ which they 
jealously guard. Life on the sealing boats 
is filthy and hard but I found it interesting 
and went on several trips, each of which 
lasted from ten days to a fortnight. 

I spent a lot of time visiting penguin 
rookeries, in which I used to remain for 
hours with my cameras. They are amus- 
ing birds, full of tricks, and they display 
great affection for their young whilst 
apparently indifferent to the fate of chicks 
not their own. ‘Their eggs make fine 
eating, especially when fried on both 
sides. Albatrosses also nested there and 
their eggs made excellent omelettes. 

With no whaling, winter in South 
Georgia was very quiet. On account of 
the weather we spent most of our time 
working indoors. ‘Terrific gales and 
blizzards raged almost incessantly. On 
fine days we went ski-ing over the 
mountains. The harbour was often filled 


—while below the author works in his laboratory 
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The father bull elephant lays down the law 


The young sea elephant takes his first dip 
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Adélie penguins going to and from the rookery. 
photograph, displaying great affection for their young, while apparently indifferent to the fate 
of chicks not their own 


with drift-ice from the glaciers and with 
it usually came sea-leopards which we 
used to hunt and kill for food. The sea 
was continually freezing but the prevalent 
high winds kept it open. 

After seven years our house at South 
Georgia was closed and I went on board 
Discovery II, upon which I made four 
voyages each lasting about twenty months. 
My job on board, besides photography, 
was analysing samples of sea-water. 

On my first voyage we made a winter 
circumpolar cruise. This was particularly 
gruelling, for the incessant storms made 
working, eating and sleeping difficult and 
the long hours of darkness helped to 
depress us. Every night at eight the ship 
was stopped for ‘station’—as the collecting 
of water-samples and the towing of nets 
was called. Water-samples were collected 
from the surface down to the bottom of 
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Full of tricks, they were amusing birds to 


the ocean, sometimes to a depth of over 
three miles. During station the ship 
would wallow more or less helplessly in 
the heavy seas. On the frozen deck we 
slipped and slithered with every roll. 
With the wind screeching through the 
rigging and clouds of spray drenching us 
to the skin we hung on to the life-lines, 
anxiously watching every foam-capped 
wave as it roared threateningly towards us 
out of the darkness. With snow in our 
faces and our clothes caked with ice, 
with all feeling gone from hands and feet, 
utterly worn and miserable we struggled 
from four to six hours every night to 
collect those water-samples. In our bunks 
we lay and shivered. At breakfast we 
sat weary, red-eyed and silent. In the 
laboratory I would struggle with my share 
of the’ analysis of the samples collected 
overnight. With the violent rolling, 


A mother penguin feeds her ravenous chicks 


Antarctic skua about to attack 


A Royal albatross on her nest 
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flooded decks, little daylight and bitter 
cold it was gruelling work indeed. And 
we worked Sundays and week-days alike. 

On the same voyage we almost lost the 
ship whilst in the Weddell Sea. We had 
turned south near the South Sandwich 
Islands and met heavy pack-ice early on, 
through which we bumped and pushed 
our way until we reached 70° 10’ S., 
when we could penetrate no further. We 
turned west towards Graham Land but 
got into difficulties. Although thinner, 
the pack was frozen solid and, whilst still 
a long way from open water, the ice burst 
a hole in the side of the ship into a fuel 
tank. All the plates were dented and the 
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stern post, rudder and propeller were 
twisted. While the engineers tried to 
patch things up we played football on the 
pack. It was a very near thing for us, but 
we managed to get first to South Georgia 
then to South Africa, where an extensive 
refit was necessary. 

After this we surveyed the South Orkney 
Islands, where I got many photographs of 
scenery and fauna. Sometimes we went 
climbing and from the top of John Peaks 
counted over 400 icebergs. We passed one 
iceberg that season which was 40 miles 
long and 12 miles broad. 

On another expedition we took a doctor 
and stores for Admiral Byrd’s expedition 
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Homeward bound! 


at Little America from New Zealand. We 
met his ship Bear of Oakland in the Ross 

Sea, then continued with our scientific 
programme. On the way across the 
Bellingshausen Sea, while in the pack, I got 
out on a floe to take some cine-photographs 
of the ship, having arranged with the 
Captain to make a short circle. He must 
have misunderstood me for his circle took 
him nearly over the horizon and I was left 
on the small floe, heaving up and down 
on the swell, with the unpleasant thought 
of what might happen if a killer whale 
appeared on the scene. 

_A year later we were in the pack south 
of Kerguelen when we received orders to 
hurry to Melbourne and prepare for a 
relief expedition in the Ross Sea as Lincoln 
Ellsworth and his pilot, Hollick Kenyon, 
who had set off to fly from the South 
Shetland Islands to the Bay of Whales, had 
not been heard from. 

With two seaplanes on board and five 
members of the R.A.A.F. we sailed from 
Melbourne on Christmas Eve. On Christ- 
mas Day there was storm in the Tasman 
Sea and the ship, being unusually laden, 
performed new antics and made us all 
sea-sick. After a brief visit to Dunedin 
we turned south and met pack-ice when 
crossing the Antarctic Circle. We pushed 
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through hundreds of miles of heavy pack, 
some of it between forty and fifty feet 
thick, before reaching the open water of 
the Ross Sea. We steamed along the 
Barrier until we reached the Bay of 
Whales. Here we found Ellsworth’s tent 
and flag, but no sign of the men. A sea- 
plane took off and, flying over Little 
America, saw a man emerge from a hut 
under the ice. A party, of which I was 
one, left the ship on skis for Little America. 
Over the ice a man came to meet us. It 
was Kenyon and he told us of the plane 
running out of petrol twenty miles from 
the Bay of Whales. He came back with us 
on board and next day we returned to 
Little America for Ellsworth, who had a 
bad foot. We met him on the Barrier. 

After leaving the Bay of Whales we paid 
a brief visit to Ross Island, where Scott 
and Shackleton had made their bases. We 
hoped to visit the Emperor Penguin 
rookery at Cape Crozier; but the season 
was late and the sea freezing, so with the 
pack ahead to negotiate we reluctantly 
turned north for Australia. 

On our final expedition, just before 
turning north, we discovered land. ‘This 
was a gratifying achievement after years 
of endeavour and solid work. ‘The story 
of it has not yet been told. 
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Delhi, the Flower of India 


by W. J. GRANT 


Delhi, centre of empires to which many races, creeds and cultures contributed in the past, was fittingly 


the scene, on October 25th, of an Imperial Conference on the British war effort. 


In this Conference 


500 million British subjects from east and south of Suez were represented. Mr. Grant, author of 

that deservedly popular book, The Spirit of India, here recalls the splendours of Old Delhi, shows 

what effect its memories may have upon the ordinary man and hopes for New Delhi that time and 
wisdom may endow it with comparable grace 


Ir I were asked where Indian culture has 
had its highest and proudest representa- 
tion I should at once answer, Delhi. Here 


we have the remnants of a greatness at © 


which the world still marvels. 

There are now two Delhis, the old and 
the new. The old is the real Delhi; the 
new a kind of arbitrary statement in 
politics and town planning. The new 
Delhi is to India what Canberra is to 
Australia, an astute attempt to exploit his- 
torical prerogative and psychology. New 
Delhi was built to supplant Calcutta as the 
official capital of India not only because it 
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occupies a region dear to the historical 


heart of India, but also because Bombay 
had always been jealous of Calcutta’s 
mantle of greatness. — 

In one respect, Delhi is not an Indian 
city at all, since its tradition and spirit are 
Moghul rather than Hindu. Delhi, indeed, 
was the imperial seat of India’s conquerors, 
the Moghuls, from the beginning of the 
13th century until 1803, when British rule 
became supreme. But there is no need 
to draw logical straight lines on Indian 
history. No history is logical; India’s is 
the least logical I know. ‘That is why it 
is so charming. 

The historical roots of Delhi are deep 
and complex; there have been no less than 
seven cities where Old Delhi stands; and 
now, Close by, the hand of democracy has 
built an eighth. The earliest mention of 
the city is in the famous Indian epic 
Mahabharata, but there are those who con- 
tend that Delhi was a centre of population 
long before Aryan-speaking people climbed 
the Himalayan passes in order to conquer 
India. And although Delhi had a more 
or less steady provincial importance before 
the Muslim conquest, it was not until the 
establishment of Mohammedan imperial- 
ism in Northern India that she became 
famous. 

We have a definite trace of pre-Muslim 
Delhi in the Suraj Kund, where a city was 
founded by the Hindu ruler, Anang Pal, 
about A.D. 1020. A less desirable site for 
a city can scarcely be imagined, the sur- 
roundings are so barren and desert-like; 
but there is no doubt that the troubled 
times then prevailing made the choice 


Looking up the Kuth Minar, a red sandstone tower said to be one of the 
seven architectural wonders of India. It was erected about A.D. 1200 by 
Kutb-ad-Din Aybek in the outer court of his mosque which stands, ten miles 
from modern Delhi, among the ruins of Lal Kot, the old Hindu citadel 
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The Kutb Mosque contains many Hindu features, among them these pillars: the result of a 
Hindu viceroy’s adaptation of his people's art to embellish the temples of his Muslim overlords 


primarily one of military importance. 
Some years later, a citadel, the Lal Kot, 
was constructed a little distance from 
Suraj Kund. Here was the first of the 
seven cities of Old Delhi, and the walls 
of the stronghold may still be traced. 

At this period there comes into Indian 
history the romantic figure of Prithvi 
Raja. He is the Indian ‘King Arthur’ 
about whom a fine texture of legend has 
been woven. It was he who gloriously 
defeated Mohammed Ghori on the occa- 
sion of the first serious attempt by the 
Muslims to claim Northern India for The 
Faith. The battle took place at Taraori, 
and it was the crown of Prithvi Raja’s 
military prowess. At that time Delhi, 
although still a mere provincial capital, 
had an imposing wealth of temples: nearly 
thirty were within her jurisdiction. Then 
came Prithvi Raja’s eclipse and Delhi’s 
debut as an imperial city, for in 1192 
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Mohammed Ghori again swept into 
Northern India, this time in a mood for 
destruction. His defeat the year before 
at the hands of Prithvi Raja was an un- 
comfortable memory which he desired 
to remove. He succeeded completely. 
Prithvi Raja was not only defeated but 
killed. Delhi was captured and Moham- 
med appointed Kutb-ad-Din Aybek as his 
Viceroy there. Kutb-ad-Din had been a 
slave, but had shown ability and faithful- 
ness in the service of his captors. Scarcely, 
however, had Mohammed Ghori gone 
than Kutb made himself the independent 
Sultan of Delhi. He was thus the real 
founder of the Delhi Empire, and of the 
famous dynasty of Slave Kings. His rule 
was stern and energetic. He built the 
Kuwwat-al-Islam mosque and began the 
Kutb Minar on the site of Lal Kot. From 
the period dates a curious commingling 
of Hindu and Muslim art, and one can 
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The Sacred Tank built by the saint, Nazam-ad-Din, in the 13th century, just inside the gateway 
of his shrine. Its building, to which the Emperor Taghlak Shah objected as he needed the workmen 
Sor has own city, led to a quarrel and the saint’s subsequent curse, soon fulfilled, on Taghlakabad 
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see at the Kutb mosque the pillars of a 
Hindu temple adapted to the conventions 
of the Conqueror’s faith. 

The next Slave King was Altamsh, 
who added a new quarter to Delhi east 
of the Lal Kot. Like his predecessor he 
had to be vigilant against enemies. Large 
areas of the country still under Hindu 
rulers were liable to revolt, and the threat 
of a Mongol invasion was constant. Small 
wonder then that his daughter, Delhi’s 
first queen, had so troubled a reign that 
she died only four years later. 

The end of the Slave Kings came in 
1290, and in 1296 Ala-ad-Din Khalji 
seized the throne. He murdered his 
uncle, a ruler famed for his clemency and 
humility, and won the support of the 
people by showering on them pounds of 
‘gold stars’ at every halt on his march 
into Delhi. Once in power he proceeded 
without delay to put to death all the 
officials and nobles whom he had been 
able to persuade to desert his uncle! He 
defeated the Hindu Rajputs as far south as 
Madura and defended Delhi with equal 
success against the Mongols. These were 
days when cruelty was common and one of 
Ala-ad-Din’s most horrible deeds was the 
massacre of the Mongol colony in Delhi. 
It is held by some that the Chor Minar, a 
half-ruined tower to the left of the Delhi- 
Kutb road, is connected with this bloody 
action. 

By this time Delhi’s glory had risen 
to magnificence. Ala-ad-Din made her 
richer by building Siri, the second city of 
Delhi, two miles north of the Lal Kot, and 
there constructed his famous palace, or 
Hall of a Thousand Pillars. He also 
built the great tank, Haus Khas, just 
beyond the city’s limits. 

After his death imperial degeneracy 
spread like a creeping paralysis over the 
city until the rise of the great Taghlak 
dynasty in 1321. Taghlak, a powerful 
northern ruler, had held the frontier of 
India against the Mongols continuously 
from the days of Ala-ad-Din’s conquests, 
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and by a constant succession of victories 
had become the great hope of the Muslims. 
The Taghlak age was grim and pitiless. 
Enemies menaced it and the sternest rule 
was called for. This was echoed in the 
buildings of the time. Severity, strength 
and a contempt for ornament were their 
main features. 

Taghlak’s father built the third Delhi, 
Taghlakabad, five miles to the east of the 
old city. The site was obviously defensive, 
and the city had the scowling quality of 
a wild beast in its lair; buildings were 
heavy and massive in character, while the 
surroundings were barren and forbidding 
in the extreme. It is not surprising to find 
that it was abandoned fifteen years later. 
Its abandonment is the subject of an 
interesting legend: the saint, Nazam-ad- 
Din, had cursed the city and declared 
that it should be inhabited by nobody 
but Gujars and jackals, and indeed Gujars 
are the only inhabitants of Taghlakabad 
today. 

Mohammed Taghlak was one of the 
strangest of Delhi’s potentates. The 14th- 
century Moroccan traveller, Ibn Batuta, 
describes him thus: 


This king is of all men the fondest of 
making gifts and shedding blood. His gate 
is never without some poor man enriched 
or some living man executed. . . . For all 
that he is of all men the most humble and 
the readiest to show equity and justice. 
The ceremonies of religion are strictly com- 
plied with at his Court, and he is severe in 
the matter of attendance at prayer and in 
punishing those who neglect it. He ‘is one 
of those kings whose felicity is unimpaired 
and surpassing all ordinary experience, but 
his dominant quality is generosity. 


In 1327 Mohammed transferred his 
capital to Daulatabad, 700 miles south- 
ward in the Deccan, but this was a mis- 
take from the first and he returned to 
Delhi in 1334. Naturally the people of 
Delhi had not relished the change, but 
Mohammed had nevertheless ordered 
them south. All obeyed excepting one 
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The Mausoleum of Humayun, one of the earliest of the Great Moghul Emperors. 
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man. He was tied to a cart and dragged 
to the new capital, but before the cart 
reached Daulatabad only one foot of the 
recalcitrant remained! On his return to 
Delhi Mohammed built a fourth city, 
Jahanpanah (the word means ‘refuge of 
the world’), between the Kutb and Siri. 
In the centre was the royal palace and 
mosque built in the glum Taghlak style. 
The palace he called Bijay Mandal. 

Delhi at this time is described by Ibn 
Batuta as 


a vast and magnificent city uniting beauty 
with strength. It is surrounded by a wall 
that has no equal in the world and is the 
largest city in the entire Muslim orient. 
The city is made up of four neighbouring 
and contiguous towns. One of them is 
Delhi proper, the old city built by the 
infidels and captured in the year 1188; the 
second is called Siri, known also as the 
abode of the Caliphate. . . . The third is 
called ‘Tuglaq-Abod. . . . The fourth is 
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called Jahan-Panah and is set apart for the 
residence of the reigning Sultan... . It 
was his (the Sultan’s) intention to unite 
these four towns within a single wall but 
after building part of it he gave up the rest 
because of the expense. 


In 1351 Mohammed Taghlak died 
quelling a revolt in Gujarat. His reign 
has been described as a brilliant failure. 
He was succeeded by his nephew Firoz 
Shah, a modern-minded ruler who con- 
structed, the first canal in Northern India. 
He was India’s supreme restorer as far as 
buildings are concerned, his love for the 
old architectural glories being an out- 
standing virtue. The fifth Delhi, Firoza- 
bad, rose at his behest in 1354. It has 
been called ‘the Windsor of Delhi’. Firoz 
Shah’s mind was scholarly rather than 
imperialistic, but he maintained his 
dominions, and when he died in 1388 the 
glory of the dynasty disappeared. Indeed, 


ten years later the Mongol’s long-standing 
threat was carried out when Tamerlane 
with his 92 regiments of a thousand horse 
each invaded Northern India and de- 
scended on Delhi. However, Tamerlane’s 
mission was merely to plunder and not to 
rule, and his fearful visitation was soon 
over. 

Until this time the Sayyid Kings, who 
now came to rule Delhi, had been mere 
vassals with their power confined almost 
entirely to the Punjab, and they were soon 
overthrown by one of the most powerful 
of the nobles, Bahlol Lodi, in 1451. Not 
until the rise of the Moghul Empire did 
Delhi achieve her former glory, but the 
next hundred years gave her the beautiful 
Pathan or Lodi style of architecture. 
Bahlol Lodi had energy and ambition, 
and under him the territory of the Delhi 
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glory. 
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The Jami Masjid, built by Shah Jahan in the 17th century when Delhi was at the her 
Its beauty is only less celebrated than that of the Taj Mahal. 
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monarchy grew. His son, Sikandar, was 
equally progressive, but removed his 
capital to the neighbourhood of Agra and 
built Sikandarabad, where Akbar’s tomb 
is situated.  Sikandar’s successor was 
excessive in severity and was overthrown 
by Babar (favoured by the Afghan nobles) 
at Panipat in 1526. This was the dawn 
of the great Moghul Empire. Babar’s 
capital was Agra, but his son, Humayun, 
came back to Delhi and built a new city 
between 1530 and 1540. This sixth Delhi 
extended from Humayun’s tomb to the 
present jail and the cricket ground. 
Before this new city was completed. the 
Afghan, Sher Shah, drove Humayun out 
onto the Afghan Hills. He then pro- 
ceeded to build a new quarter to Huma- 
yun’s Delhi, and added to and completed 
the Royal Palace. In 1545 Sher Shah 
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Interior of the white marble pavilion of the Divan-i-Khas—where Moghul decorative art reached its 


zenith. 


The scented stream mentioned on the next page ran through the groove seen issuing from 


these arches 


died, and Humayun came back, to live 
for only a few months, his death being the 
result of an accident. 

He was succeeded by his son, the great 
Akbar, who waged a victorious war against 
the Hindu princes, but transferred the 
capital once more to Agra, which con- 
tinued to enjoy this eminence under his 
grandson Jahangir. 

In 1628 Jahangir’s successor, Shah 
Jahan, the most resplendent of the Moghul 
Emperors, came to the throne and 
favoured Delhi as his capital, and the city 
became one of the glories of the world: 
seldom has such imperial magnificence 
been witnessed on this earth. The heart 
and core of the city is the Fort, constructed 
on its present scale by Shah Jahan as a 
palace, but also as a fortress. This aged 
and glumly defensive building is more than 
a fort; it is a collection of architectural 


splendours enclosed by an oddly prosaic 
wall whose battlements are now charming 
anachronisms. I think this wall is still a 
mile in circuit, but, of course, there have 
been many curtailments of the Fort’s mag- 
nificence, both spatially and otherwise. It 
was here that the great potentates lived. In 
one of its spacious halls, the Divan-i-Khas 
(Hall of Private Audience), Shah Jahan, 
most magnificent of the Moghuls, received 
his inferiors in private audience. Here the 
fate of men and nations was decided by 
a monarch whose displeasure was feared 
from China to Spain. A feature of the 
imperial audience halls at Delhi is their 
beautifully enriching Saracenic arches; but 
even the Divan-i-Khas is surpassed in 
jewelled ostentation by the Divan-i-am 
(Hall of Public Audience). Here was 
situated the world-famous Peacock Throne. 
The name is derived from two ornately 
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carved peacocks that stood behind the 
throne, their tails gleaming with precious 
stones. It was computed by a competent 
authority that there were at least 108 
large rubies and 116 emeralds in the 
throne, the total value of its precious 
stones being considerably over £6 millions. 

The artistic arrogance of these halls 
baffles description. Even at the present 
day, when their glory has been subjected 
to the rage of conquerors and to the 
pedestrian simplicity of an age with a 
contempt for sweeping statements both in 
art and in literature, they make the 
onlooker’s heart beat with awe and 
wonder. Nowhere have I seen carving so 
elaborately obedient to the hand of man. 
It is a feast for the eye and a challenge to 
the mind. The eye somehow approves— 
at least mine did. I could not help 
experiencing a sense of luscious greatness 
amid such proof of man’s power of 
achievement. Those delicate, richly-tinted 
lines, the stream of scented water with 
rose petals on its breast that used to 
flow through the hall; the seemingly end- 
less processioning of arches; the perfect 
masonry, with marble executing the most 
gracious contours, and, above all, the 
radiant Peacock Throne, seen in imagina- 
tion with Shah Jahan reclining on its 
opulence like a god—before them my eye 
revelled in approving wonder. And yet 
to my mind there came a profound pity. 
Not even ancient Rome had boasted such 
an infinity of splendours. But where are 
those short-lived majesties today? Was it 
not in one of those royal halls with their 
jewelled roofs dancing in the white Indian 
sunlight that the last Moghul emperor wept 
in a trembling appeal for mercy before a 
dust-stained British soldier? I am sure 
that when the moon creeps out onto the 
blue velvet of the Punjab night the ghosts 
of the past come to where the Peacock 
Throne gleamed and stand there with 
bent heads and prayer-knit fingers. 

One of the loveliest things in Old 
Delhi is the tiny Pearl Mosque, which 
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was a place of private worship for the 
emperors. It stands inside the Fort and 
is so clear and graceful in outline that I 
always compare it to a drawing by Ingres 
or a Greek fagade in the Corinthian spirit. 
Nevertheless, there is in it a more human 
note than one usually finds in purely 
classic art. Before it I felt that those 
domes were aware that the very perfection 
which they and those who worshipped 
beneath them had attained was the 
trumpet of decay. 

I cannot think of Old Delhi apart from 
the Jami Masjid and its three domes of 
white marble. The greater part of this 
mosque is built of red sandstone, but the 
contrast in hue is arresting. This build- 
ing, indeed, is one of the finest of its kind 
in the world and, next to the Taj Mahal 
in Agra, unquestionably the greatest 
architectural statement in India. In front 
of its exalted Mohammedan doorway is a 
wide platform reached by a flight of 
broad steps, and to stand on this platform 
and watch the devout at prayer is an 
unforgettable experience. 

Delhi’s most historic thoroughfare is 
the Chandni Chauk. The name signifies 
silver way. As you walk along this 
ancient, spacious street with its old 
fagades you are close to the heart of 
old Delhi. Here dwelt the salt of the 
earth when Moghul imperialism was a 
power in the East; down it drove some 
of the most imposing royal processions in 
history. No wonder the avenue trees now 
droop their heads, like tired limbs which 
have lost their royal blood. The spirit of 
the Chandni Chauk is the spirit of Delhi, a 
spirit of wise cynicism. Life is an arch 
whose glory is the keystone. Delhi has 
had her keystone; now she is sitting dole- 
fully but benignly on life’s spandril. 
Death comes slowly, but when it does 
come it can never take from Delhi the 
wisdom of a glory that is departed. 

Near /by is Humayun’s beautiful tomb 
and the ancient city wall with its Kashmir 
Gate, Ajmer Gate, the Water Bastion and 
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other witnesses to the siege of 1857. I 
have had my fist in the cavities made by 
the British guns and looked with horror 
on the scene of the great massacre of 
Europeans by a frenzied mob who believed 
their wrath to be Mohammed’s, but it was 
on the Chandni Chauk that I heard old 
Delhi speak to me in her deepest and 
proudest accents. 
Now, I must come to New Delhi ; and 
I come to it as from a Sienese primitive 
to a post-impressionist under an Indian 
sun. New Delhi is as modern as yesterday 
morning, and, what is more, exults in 
her modernity. Her arrogance stares 
across the flat, semi-desert-of the South- 
East Punjab with eyes that have not yet 
grown the wrinkles born of Eastern con- 
ditions. Around her are palatial ruins 
which in their day were as sure of their 
prerogative of youth as is New Delhi now. 
And yet New Delhi refuses to be abashed. 


She is youth in. all its charming un 


_ teachability. 


Something like three miles separate Old 
Delhi from New, and yét the difference in 
atmosphere is as radical as that between 
Madrid and Sydney. New Delhi is not 
unaware of a stately mission. She-is the 
seat of a great and ornate Government. 
Her vast, colonnaded Council Chamber 
listens throughout the slumberous Indian 
afternoon to conventional debates on the 
principle of chiding unaccommodating — 
tidal encroachments, whilst, like a white - 
throne amid its splendours, ‘the Viceregal 
residence carries on™its fine Renaissan¢e 
back the dignity of Britain’s King. 
Radiating on all sides are broad, straight 
avenues with primly decorative trees; 
residential officialdom basks watchfully 
within spacious lawn and pruned shrub- 
bery; traffic is neat, clean and discreetly 
noiseless; shops cultivate the brass hat 
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In New Delhi: looking past the Secretariat to the pillared Assembly Chamber of the Government of India 
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gleam and a civil service accent; the 
purple and gold chiprassies salaam in 
precise agreement with your salary ‘and 
cadre; malis (gardeners) develop sick 
wives and dying children at periods 
suspiciously in tune with the official 
recess, and Sunday comes with cold tea 
and an afternoon on the polo pony. All 
is smooth, planned, unromantic. 

New Delhi, indeed, is no place for a 
poet. Its spiritual poverty is its own 
assurance. Every building within its 
vast faultlessness is a model of architec- 
tural propriety as true to type as a Raphael 
cherub or a Bayswater spinster. God’s 
sun must be tired pouring radiance on 
such radiant perfection. 

But though New Delhi is all starch and 
correctness it has grace and elegance as 
well. Walk round its Parliament build- 
ings and its lordly secretariats; its solidly 
beautiful residences and green and white 
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Courtyard and dome of one of the Secretariat buildings which flank the approach to the Viceregal Lodge 


open spaces and you will be filled with 
admiration for the grace and charm of 
its architectural conception. New Delhi is 
more than a place where officialdom has 
reached saturation point, it is an artistic 
dream as well. The only difficulty about 
an artistic dream is that you cannot live 
with it. 

Some day New Delhi will charm the 
world. She has all the potentialities for 
doing so. There is not a blemish in all 
her square miles of porticoed comeliness. 
Seen from the air she is like a silver 
emboss on the faded pink of the Punjab 
plain; the tidiest cameo of a city in the 
whole world. When her official blood- 
stream cultivates a little warmth, and her 
philosophy digs deep enough into the 
mysterious soil of human experience, New 
Delhi will carry her princely gait with 
humble sagacity. Then and only then 
will the wise of the earth call her blessed. 
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The Citadel, as the Military College 
at Charleston, South Carolina, U.S.A., 
is called, was established in 1842 and 1s 
thus the youngest of America’s three mili- 
tary academies, the other two being Nor- 
wich University, established in 1828, and 
the Military Institute at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, which is ten years younger. The 
Citadel is splendidly endowed and possesses 
some fine buildings. Others, to the value 
of a million dollars, are projected. Its 
President, General Summerdale, for- 
merly Chief of Staff of the U.S. "Army, 
has been instrumental in raising con- 
siderable sums for the purpose. Nine 
courses are open to students: Civil En- 
gineering, Chemistry, Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Business Administration, English, 
Modern Languages, History and Govern- 
ment. Upon completion of these, gradu- 
ates, who recewwe the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, enter the larger universities for post- 
graduate work or go directly into the 
professions. Many become engineers, 
specializing in road and bridge construc- 
tion. Others take up teaching. A vary- 
ing number join the armed forces as 
commissioned officers. At present there 
are over 100 graduates on the active lists. 
The Citadel's teachers are college pro- 
fessors, though they hold citadel rank 
from second lieutenant to colonel. In the 
department of Military Science and 
Tactics are seven active army officers 
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Syrian Landscape 


by GERMAINE MERLANGE 


The political and military significance of Syria and Lebanon—with their great Arab populations, 
next door to the Arabs of Palestine and Transjordan, and the vitally important pipelines which cross 
their territory—have been much in the public mind since the collapse of France, who from 1920 held a 
mandate over them. In 1936 she replaced the mandate with a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance 


which, however, when war broke out had not been brought into force. 


Leaving aside questions of war 


and strategy, the following article outlines the physical character of the two republics and the atmo- 
Sphere created by their rich historical and cultural inheritance 


THE region of the Near East known as 
Syria and Lebanon extends from Turkey 
in the north to Palestine and Transjordan 
in the south, from Iraq in the east to the 
Mediterranean in the west. Politically it 
is divided into the two Republics of Syria 
and Lebanon and the two territories of 
Latakia and Jebel Druze. 

Situated at the junction of three con- 
tinents, where the trade-routes meet, it is 
the connecting-link between East and 
West and many of the great human migra- 
tions have passed through it or come to rest 
within its boundaries. It has cradled three 
great religions: Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam. Egyptians, Hittites, Assyrians, 
Greeks and Romans, Byzantines, Moham- 
medans, Crusaders and Turks—all have 
passed through it or lived in it. 

Such different civilizations as these have 
left striking evidence of their existence 
upon the ancient soil of Asia. Other 
countries pride themselves on the unity of 
their art, but in Syria and Lebanon the 
monuments whose ruins jostle each other 
amaze the traveller by the diversity of their 
architectural style. Here, on the edge of 
the sea, are the sepulchral chambers of 
a Phoenician cemetery: a little way in- 
land, on the first foothills of the mountains, 
Frankish castles rear their massive walls. 
In the sands of Palmyra, which saw the 
splendour of Rome, long lines of columns 
stretch into the desert. Islam has crowned 
the towns with the cupolas of its mosques 
and the spires of its minarets and in the 


deep gorges of the Lebanon Christian, 


monasteries, clinging to the rocks like 


fortresses, evoke memories of Spanish con- 
vents. 

The inhabitants also afford proof, in 
their extraordinary variety of racial types, 
religions, manners and customs, of this rich 
historical background. Nothing is less 
like a Kurd of High Mesopotamia than 
a beduin of the Ledja; and in the great 
markets on the coast all the different 
races of the Mediterranean, Greek, Jew 
and Armenian, meet. 

In this country nature herself shows the 
same variety, revealing an ever-changing 
face. Less than an hour after leaving the 
banana groves of the coast you are in 
alpine country, on the side of a mountain 
crowned with sparkling snow; a few 
minutes later you are dropping down to 
the wheat-fields of Bekaa and after crossing 
the arid ravines of Anti-Lebanon you come 
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Beirut, capital of the Lebanese Republic, has a fine harbour and is the largest port in French mandated 
territory. It is here that St George is said to have killed the Dragon and cast it into a well 


suddenly upon a green oasis where streams 
of living water run and the air is full of 
bird song. A few more miles, and these 
enchanted groves, which Mohammed com- 
pared to Paradise, give place to the desola- 
tion of the desert. 


A DOORWAY TO ASIA 


Beirut, built on the side of a hill from 
which it has a sea-view extending from 
Saida to Tripoli, from Hermon to the 
Sanine, has developed enormously in the 
last twelve years. It opens one of the 
doors of Asia. 

Mohammedan and Christian, a political 
and intellectual metropolis, Beirut is the 
port of Damascus and Southern Syria, thus 
taking the place once held by Tyre and 
Sidon and brilliantly reviving the tradi- 
tions of Phoenicia as a civilizing power. 


tA 


Rather less than twenty-five miles north 
of it is a hamlet called Jebail; a reminder 
of the ancient Gebal, one of the four 
kingdoms of Phoenicia on Mediterranean 
shores ; now Gebal is called Byblos, as 
the Greeks rechristened it. 

The Roman Legions protected all forms 
of belief in Syria, and Byblos became a 
Holy City, celebrated rather as the object 
of pilgrimages than for its commerce. A 
multitude poured into it, from Greece, 
Cyprus, Rhodes and all the shores of the 
Mediterranean, to take part in its pro- 
cessions. 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON 


Throughout Lebanon there is a striking 
contrast between the mountains and the 
high peaks. From the seashore half-way 
up the great mountain chain the slopes 


are densely populated: red roofs of villages 
set among pine trees, terraced plantations 
of vine and mulberry and a patchwork 
of fields enclosed with stone walls. In 
the high altitudes, there is not a tree or 
a plant; nothing except steep cliffs, rocky 
ledges, massive and magnificent, deserts 
of stone or snow according to the season 
of the year. 

The heights of Lebanon have not always 
been desert: in the old days they were 
covered with great forests of cedar. From 
almost prehistoric times, when _ the 
Egyptians first came to the mountains of 
Byblos in search of the wood which they 
lacked at home, the kings of the East had 
recourse to the cedars of Lebanon— 
Solomon (with the aid of Hiram, king of 
Tyre) for the temple of Jerusalem; Roman 
emperors for their buildings at Baalbek; 


SYRIAN LANDSCAPE 


the Caliphs for the ceilings of palaces and 
mosques. 


HAUNTS OF THE FAITHFUL 


Damascus, like so many Eastern towns, 
has two outstanding centres: a citadel and 
a great mosque. 

Originally a sanctuary of Jupiter—the 
greatest of pagan gods—the Christian God 
was worshipped here before the Moham- 
medan, and so in this mosque, which still 
bears traces of its double origin, the re- 
ligious history of Syria is summarized. 

The simplicity of its architecture is the 
work of the Caliphs, as also its mosaics, 
whose splendour, until recently covered 
with Turkish whitewash, has now been re- 
vealed. But these mosaics, executed for 
the conquering Arabs, are in the Byzantine 
style and were carried out by Greek 
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A camel caravan traversing the heights of Lebanon 
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René Zuber 


Damascus, capital of the Syrian Republic, was 
already famous in the days of Abraham. Because 
of its beauty, Mohammed refused to enter it, saying 
‘There ts for man but one Paradise, it should not 
be sought on earth’. The city is divided into a 
large Muslim quarter, a Jewish quarter near the 
‘Street called Straight’ which runs for about a mile 
east and west with a Roman gate at each end, 
and, extending north of this, a Christian quarter 


René Zuber 
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The cloisters of the Mosque of Omaiyid, the most 
important building in Damascus. It is to the 
Muslim almost as holy as the Mosques of Mecca 
and Medina, and reveals three different styles of 
architecture, one for each epoch in its history: 
it was dedicated first to Jupiter, then, under a 
Christian regime, to John the Baptist, and finally 
to Mohammed. Inside it 1s a golden casket 
reputed to contain the head of John the Baptist 


An Arab, resting in the precincts of the Mosque 
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artisans. The plan of the monument re- 
produces the porticoed sanctuary common 
in the ancient East; and the mutilated 
carvings on a Roman doorway, visible 
from a near-by alley in the wall of the 
building, are a relic of the enclosing wall 
of a pagan temple. The Mosque of 
Omaiyid is like a Mohammedan echo of 
the ancient history of Syria. 

At the gates of Damascus, on the banks 
of a stream which rises in a gorge of Anti- 
Lebanon to which the town and its gardens 
owe their existence, there is a small 18th 
century mosque. Its minarets with their 
narrow roofs call to mind the country of the 
Bosphorus and seem to be trying to remind 
the visitor that Damascus and Syria were 
for four centuries part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Here, beggars often come to 
sleep and one of the Faithful, barefooted, 
may be seen at his ablutions, making the 
prescribed gestures without haste, as if in 
the refuge of an oasis. 


JUPITER’S TEMPLE 


The Palace of Azem, built about 1749, 
was bought by the French in 1922 and 
refurnished in the Syrian style as a 
national monument and museum. Among 
its treasures are the original frescoes from 
the Synagogue at Doura, depicting Bible 
scenes, dating from about A.D. 229. 

Ancient Syria was a country of large, 
rich sacred buildings and of colossal 
temples. Monuments have been found in 
parts of the Empire remote from Syria, for 
instance in Algeria and in Germany, which 
prove how great was the influence of Baal- 
bek, Damascus and Byblos. Of these great 
religious centres only one, that of the gods 
of Baalbek—Jupiter, the Sun God, whom 
his adherents called ‘the very great and 
very good’ and his satellites—has come 
down to us and even that is mutilated: six 
enormous columns at the end of a long 
series of archways and courts with ruined 
colonnades are all that remain to us of the 
greatest of his temples. A smaller one is 
stilllargelyintact. Throughits great door- 
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way which is surrounded with magnificent 
carvings we can see niches for statues, high 
incised columns and the heavy entablatures 
which adorn its interior. 


RELICS OF THE CRUSADES 


From Cilicia to the ends of the Holy 
Land are signs of the great enterprise 
which in the Middle Ages brought the 
flower of the Western armies to the coasts 
of Asia: the Crusader Castles. For two 
hundred years every expedition, every 
adventure undertaken by the crusading 
knights from the West, started off from 
these castles. In bad times they were the 
place of last resistance, the final refuge: 
terrible pages in our chronicles tell the 
story of those agonizing days. ‘The finest 
Crusader castles are found in the Ansariye 
Hills, of which Masyaf guards one of the 
peaks and Crac des Chevaliers guards 
the principal passage, the valley of Nahr- 
el-Kebir by which Homs and Central 
Syria communicate with the Mediter- 
ranean. To a traveller returning to the 
coast the massive silhouette of the Crac— 
more than a castle, almost a fortified town 
—seen from afar is like a boundary mark 
indicating the beginning of the Western 
world. Before it stretches all Asia, but 
what it defines and protects was made 
Latin by the Crusaders, and ever since has, 
as it were, reflected Europe, whether of 
the Genoese, the Venetians or the French. 


THE SARACENS 


At the time that the Crusaders were 
covering Lebanon with castles the Sara- 
cens in the interior of Syria were put- 
ting their towns in a state of defence, 
crowning the ‘tells’ (conical hills) with 
ramparts. Damascus, Baalbek—whose 
temples and enclosing walls were then 
transformed into a crenellated fortress— 
Homs and Aleppo thus put up a success- 
ful resistance to the Frankish armies. Of 
these Mohammedan fortresses the finest 
ruin is undoubtedly that of the citadel 
which crowns the enormous tell at Aleppo, 
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in which the facing of some of the stones is __ the other hand, has been conceived and 
still intact. . executed in a single inspiration. It is a 

Its ramparts are a conglomeration of castle in itself, comprising several stories of 
bastions and walls in which the ancient vaulted rooms and communicating with 
breaches, repaired after sieges but still re- the outside world by means of a bridge 
cognizable at a glance, appear side by side whose arches span the ditch. When, on 
with the gaping holes made in later the threshold of the citadel, one turns 
centuries. The gate of the citadel, on towards the town, one notices first the dark 
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fi René Zu 
A Syrian peasant before the castle of Merkab, an old Saracen stronghold on the coast. It was con- 
verted and enlarged by the Crusaders in the 12th century and 2s the biggest of all the Crusader castles 
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Tripoli, with the Crusaders’ castle in the background. The city has a large Muslim population, 
and is surrounded by orchards. One of the pipelines of the Iraq Petroleum Company terminates here 
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René Zuber 


Weaving for Damascus’s silk bazaar. 
The city was once famous for its 
woven silks: hence the name ‘damask’ 


Beduin women winnowing grain 
near Aleppo. Behind them les 
thetr village, consisting of clusters 
of small clay houses shaped like 
bee-hives 


Rene Zuber 


Enrolment-day at the Faculty of 
Medicine, Damascus. This is the 
_ only Medical School in which 
studies are carried on in Arabic 


René Zuber 
René Zuber 


A Yezzide chief, whose religion, of 
Muslim origin, includes the worship 
of Satan in the form of a peacock 
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Greco-Romanremains at Palmyra. (Above) 
Looking through the ‘Arc de Triomphe’, or 
Monumental Arch, towards the castle which 
the Turks built much later on the summit of 
the mountains, to guard the desert pass. 
(Right) Remains of the Colonnade which 
originally stretched for about three-quarters 
of a mile through the centre of the town 


silhouette of the advance works which 
defend this bridge, and beyond that the 
tombs and cupolas and roofs. 


IN ANTI-LEBANON 


From Damascus to Homs, Anti-Lebanon, 
is a long series of arid plateaux whose 
solitude is only interrupted by rare villages 
which are the oases of the mountain 
desert. Here and there at the foot of a 
cliff a spring gushes out and the houses 
press round it, clinging to the rock, crowd- 
ing round the water. Fields and orchards 
appear, their green trains faithfully follow- 
ing all the meanderings of the little river. 
Innumerable canals draw off what water 
the sun leaves it; soon it is only a series of 
pools, then it dries up altogether and the 
desert reappears. 


PALMYRA 


In the heart of the Syrian desert, on the 
eastern side of a defile through which from 
the beginning of time caravans from the 
Euphrates have passed, there is an im- 
mense field of ruins and the dark patch of 
an oasis: Palmyra, its temples and streets, 
the mutilated ruins of its Arc de Triomphe, 
a souvenir, no doubt, of some victory over 
the Parthians, through which one can see 
in the distance the castle which the Turks 
built much later on the summit of the 
mountain to guard the desert pass. 

All round the ruins of the living town, 
squeezed within their walls, are scattered 
signs of the Palmyra of the dead. ‘Tombs 
are everywhere: some subterranean, into 
which one descends by the light of a 
candle to examine the remains of the 
frescoes which adorned them; others up 
above, in the form of houses, sumptuously 
decorated with bas-reliefs, portraits of the 
dead covered with embroidered garments 
and smothered in jewels; some even in the 
form of high towers of three, four and five 
stories, capable ofsheltering, in hundreds of 
niches, whole generations of the dead. 
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LIFE RETURNS TO JEBEL DRUZE 


A few hundred kilometres to the south 
of Damascus lies the Jebel Druze, a 
high sun-baked plateau, surmounted here 
and there by conical mountains which are 
extinct volcanoes. In this arid land 
where everything is burnt up—even the 
stones, which are basaltic, are the product of 
eruptions—there are a few fertile valleys: 
by means of these in the old days the Jebel 
attained a high degree of prosperity. Then, 
abandoned after the Arab invasion, it re- 
mained unpopulated until the middle of 
the last century. It is to this abandon- 
ment of the territory that we owe the pre- 
servation of the many ancient buildings, 
temples, roads and houses of bygone towns 
—ruins to which life is returning today; 
for new houses are beginning to rise by 
the side of roads which still have their 
Roman paving. 


ENEMIES WITHIN 


At all times, Syria’s greatest mis- 
fortunes have arisen from the fact that she 
is a country of many peoples and not a 
nation. Her inhabitants are made up of 
at least a dozen different races, mainly 
Asiatic; and, worse still, of about thirty 
religious sects, all suspicious and jealous 
of each other. 

Amongst Christians alone, there are 
seventeen high dignitaries with the title of 
Patriarch, and other leaders politically 
minded and steeped in intrigue: Muslims, 
Druzes, Ismaelites, Nosairis, Yezzides and 
various subsects, or heresies, too numerous 
to mention. Influence, often pernicious, 
is brought to bear upon them from outside, 
which they themselves are unequal to 
combat, and sometimes too prone to 
heed. Is it to be wondered that amongst 
officers of the Army of the Levant it has 
become proverbial that peace is only 
in the shadow of their bayonets and 
within the radius of their machine-guns? 
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Through Assam to Moényul 


by F. KINGDON WARD 


Mr Kingdon Ward has spent twenty-five years exploring and plant-collecting in Tibet, the neigh- 


bouring mountains of Western China, Assam and Upper Burma. 


Ms most successful botanical 


expedition was to the great gorge of the Tsangpo, in 1924, and in 1935 he discovered the snowy 


range to the north of tt. 


AssAM is rarely ‘in the news’. Once at 
least in every decade the Brahmaputra 
overflows its banks, inundates a few 
thousand square miles, ruins crops, swamps 
villages and drowns cattle. Then it re- 
tires once more to its bed, the waters 
gradually subside, and Assam’s paragraph 
of press publicity is not repeated for some 
years. Normally Assam is only mentioned 
in polite horticultural circles as the home 
of some rare orchid, and you would 
almost be justified in thinking of it as 
one of those unusual and favoured places 
where nothing ever happens. 
Geographically, Assam is the valley of 
the Brahmaputra in the last six hundred 
miles of its course, from the foot of the hills 
to the Bay of Bengal; a triangular, or 
funnel-shaped plain lying on its side, with 
its wide mouth open to the west, its apex 
plugged by a mass of mountains to the east. 
It is bounded by the Himalayas to the 
north, forming the eae of Tibet, the 
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Stanford, London., 


Here, he describes his latest expedition—to Ményul 


Naga Hills to the south, separating Assam 
from Burma; these ranges run together at 
thesplit apex of the triangle, where a trident 
of rivers unite to form the Brahmaputra. 
Most of the big tributaries join the Brah- 
maputra on its north bank, very few on its 
south. When we remember the much 
greater height and bulk of the Himalayas, 
we see that this is natural. In fact, so 
large and numerous, so prone to sudden 
perilous floods, are the northern tribu- 
taries, that it has proved a matter of 
great difficulty to carry a narrow-gauge 
railway along the foot of the eastern 
Himalayas about half-way through the 
Assam valley; and even a road beyond that 
has so far baffled the engineers, although it 
is mainly a question of cost. Furthermore, 
in the whole 400 miles of the Assam Hima- 
layas there is only one route through the 
mountains from the plains of India north- 
wards to the plateau of Tibet; it is the only 
section—and it is less than 40 miles wide— 
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THROUGH ASSAM TO MONYUL 
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All photographs by the Author 


On the only direct route from the Assam Valley to the plateau of Tibet. Except for this corridor, 
about 40 miles wide, the country 1s inhabited by savage tribes among whom it is unsafe to travel 


where the valleys are sufficiently high and 
wide and open to allow of one’s getting 
through, while at the same time the rain- 
fall is sufficiently low to forbid the growth 
of impenetrable jungle, and where the in- 
habitants are not savage and barbaric. 
Over this narrow front pilgrims and 
traders have long been accustomed to travel 
from Assam to Lhasa, and from Lhasa to 
Assam, via the mysterious monastery of 
Tawang. It is a curious fact that, during 
the years when Lhasa was very much the 
‘forbidden city’ and Europeans were most 
anxious to lift the veil which hid the her- 
mits of Tibet from our eyes, no explorer 
ever attempted this route. The reason 
appears to be, first, that this section of the 


Assam Himalayas, like the country further 
east, was supposed to be inhabited by 
savage tribes who would certainly murder 
the white intruder; and secondly, that the 
monks of Tawang were peculiarly, hostile, 
so that anyone who escaped the attentions 
of the wild tribes would fall into the hands 
of the monks, and be suitably dealt with by 
them. It was not till the second decade of 
the present century that the route passed 
from the realm of surmise to that of cer- 
tainty, and that the weedy legends sur- 
rounding this forgotten country were 
cleared away. 

Two fallacies were then exposed. In the 
first place this western end of the Assam 
Himalayas, abutting on Bhutan, is not 
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a people akin to the Bhutanese. 


inhabited by wild jungle tribes at all, but 
by the mild and gentle Monbas, a people 
akin to the Bhutanese. In the second 
place, although it was probably true that 
the fanatical monks of Tawang would have 
stopped any European explorer from pene- 
trating to Lhasa, it was not, as a matter of 
fact, necessary to go to Tawang at all, or 
even near it, in order to reach Tibet. The 
main Assam-Tibet road does not pass 
. through Tawang; and indeed it is quite 
possible to travel from the Assam plain onto 
the roof of the world without touching a 
single village where there is a Tibetan 
official! But you have to know the way. 
There are no sign-posts, nor is it a route 
marked on any map. Nevertheless, it is 
perfectly straightforward, though it in- 
volves crossing seven passes, two of them 
over 17,000 feet high. 

My starting point for Monyul was Tez- 
170 


Here they can be seen gambling by the roadside near Doimara 


pur, ancient capital of Assam on the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra. Tezpur may 
once have been a beautiful city, with 
tanks, temples, parks and palaces. Today 
it looks like a city of the half-dead: arid, 
dusty, somnolent. In the bazaar I hired a 
lorry to transport myself, two servants and 
about half a ton of baggage, twenty miles 
across the strip of plain to Lokra, at the 
foot of the Himalayas. 

Lokra is an outpost of Empire on the 
edge of what is known as the Balipara 
Frontier Tract, commanding the road to 
Monyul. As you approach the edge of 
Assam, the power of the British raj grows 
more shadowy, and beyond what is called 
the ‘inner line’ there is no direct admini- 
stration whatever, only loose political con- 
trol, maintained by a system of Danegelt, 
here called Posa—in effect more often loose 
than political. 


Before any resident from the plains may 
cross the inner line into the hills, he must 
first obtain a pass from the Political Officer. 
The cost is eight annas, and it is not given 
to everybody. Once over the inner line— 
which is about as conspicuous as the 
equator—the traveller is thrown entirely 
on his own resources. 

From Lokra to the first village on the 
other side of the foothills which rise 
abruptly to the north is five days’ march 
through totally uninhabited jungles. All 
food has to be carried, since none can be 
procured. Consequently, when I set out 
I took with me 40 coolies, to carry my 
tents, bedding, clothes and store boxes, as 
well as five days’ rations for the whole 
party. 

It was the hot weather at the end of 
April. We paddled across the Belsiri river, 
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impassable during the rainy season even 
for boats, and made our first camp in a 
clearing on the edge of the jungle, known 
as Tiger Flat. Next morning we entered the 
hills, following the stony bed of a stream. 

Shortly we came to a village of grass 
huts. No smoke curled in lazy clouds 
through the thatch roofs; no barking dogs 
signalled our approach; no children played 
in the mud. Was it in truth what it ap- 
peared to be, a village of the dead, plague- 
stricken, from which the few survivors had 
fled terrified into the jungle? 

I turned to my guide for enlightenment. 

“No, sahib,” hesaid. “The people have 
gone back to their village in the moun- 
tains. They only come down to the edge 
of the plains to graze their cattle in the 
winter months. In the hot weather they 
go back to till their fields.” 


The author’s coolies crossing the Belsirt river on the way from Lokra to Tiger Flat—fiwe days’ march 


through totally uninhabited jungles. 


Forty coolies were necessary to carry the food and equipment 
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Next December, it seemed, they would 
return like a flock of rooks to repair their 
nests. 

For three days we climbed steadily, till 
we were more than gooo feet above sea 
level, directly overlooking the Assam plain. 
Then we crossed the first Himalayan pass, 
stepping from the darkness of the ever- 
green rain forest into the airy lightness of 
spring woods. It was as magical as a 
transformation scene. Gone was the dense 


jungle, bathed in everlasting mist, with its 
moss-padded trees dripping orchids; gone, 
too, the great wealth of bamboos, and 
climbing plants with armed or corkscrew 
stems, and the flapping leaves of palms. 
Instead, spring had come to Ményul, and 


A Ménba woman spinning yak’s hair in Sher- 
gaon, the permanent quarters of the people of the 
Sherdukpen tribe. The peoples’ clothes here are 
all hand-woven from thread spun in this way 
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the weeping blue pines through which the 
wind sighed gently contrasted deliciously 
with the shrill green tips of the oak-tree 
twigs. Birds sang overhead, and there 
were carpets of flowers in the glades. 

So we came down the hill into a wider 
valley, with bare cultivated fields and 
wooden houses, and a little white mona- 
stery, all very bijou; and Wangia, king of 
the Sherdukpen tribe, welcomed me 
alcoholically. 

Wangia is a well-known inebriate, and a 
greatman. Herules his people, consisting 
of a hundred or so families, with rough 
justice, but is himself in the power of the 
Tibetan church. It was Wangia’s people 
who had lately evacuated the empty grass 
village of Doimara, through which we had 
passed, and come back to their permanent 
village. 

This village, Shergaon, is over 6000 feet 
above sea level, and so well protected by 
the outer ranges of the Himalaya, that its 
rainfall is less than half that of the Assam 
plain. 

From Shergaon we travelled north over 
range beyond range of wooded hills, 
climbing higher and higher, dropping 
down into warm, fertile, cultivated valleys 
between, till at long last the snow crest line 
of the Great Himalayan range itself came 
into view on the horizon. It was still 
twenty-five miles distant in an air line. 
Descending once more from forests of silver 
fir into a deep gash, where flowed a swift 
unnavigable river, we reached the big stone 
village of Dirang Dzong; for the next five 
months this was my base while I explored 
the surrounding peaks and passes. 

The exact status of Dirang would puzzle 
a professional politician. The district is 
controlled by a Tibetan jongpen appointed 
by the lamas of Tawang, and Tawang it- 
self is under Lhasa. That is to say, the 
de facto government of Dirang, and of the 
whole province of Monyul, is Tibetan. 

Some’ years ago, by a process humor- 
ously described as ‘rectifying the frontier’, 
Monyul was ceded to Assam. But the 
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re, a famous Lamaof Ményul, looking out from the monastery at Shergaon. 


ttish administration, the government of the whole province of Ményul is i 
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Dirang Dzong, centre of Tibetan administration in Ményul. 


together in the mouth of a steep, norsy torrent. 


Indian government, owing to preoccupa- 
tion, forgot to take up the option, and not 
till a quarter of a century had passed, did 
it give the matter another thought. By 
that time, it was again preoccupied. 

A further complication is added by the 
unruly Akha tribes to the east, who have 
vested interests in Monyul. Since before 
the British annexation of Assam, these tur- 
bulent jungle people have been accustomed 
to raid the peaceful plainsmen and the 
supine Moénbas, helping themselves to any- 
thing they wanted, from slaves and cattle 
to a week’s free board and lodging. Many 
of the tribes lived largely by pillaging their 
weaker neighbours. Naturally a system of 
buying off the raiders grew up, and im- 
munity was placed on a cash basis. The 
coupons are still valid. 
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The village consists of stone houses jammed 


Crowning all is the white-walled magisterial residence 


But leaving politics out of account, let us 
return to Dirang Dzong. While resident 
in the village, I occupied a long, low stone 
barn with a leaky roof and a door at either 
end. It was divided into two uncommuni- 
cating rooms by a stone bulkhead. My 
servants lived and cooked in one room, and 
I lived and worked in the other. 

Gaunt stone houses, jammed together in 
the mouth of a steep, noisy torrent where it 
joins the larger river, comprised the bulk 
of the village; elaborate wells, mills, and 
small, white-walled monastery buildings 
tailed off along the banks of the torrent; 
and crowning all was the white-walled 
dzong, or magisterial residence, perched on 
rising ground. 

The gentler slopes all round the village 
are cultivated, and two crops are raised 
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annually: barley, followed by maize. In 
the autumn some buckwheat is grown. 

I found the Monba peasants rather 
shy, but law-abiding and harmless. Even 
when they get drunk, which is only on re- 
ligious festival days, they are rarely quarrel- 
some. They do not beat their wives, or 
run amok. 

The local industries, apart from agri- 
culture, are weaving, paper-making and 
wood-turning. There is also, of course, a 
certain amount of building, carpentry and 
leather work, as well as metal work, all 
rather crude. ‘These arts have been learnt 
from the Tibetan lamas, who are the real 
rulers of Monyul. 

The only pastimes are fishing, with rod, 
line and noose, and drinking. There is 
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plenty of gossip, as in all peasant com- 
munities, and I heard some surprising 
rumours. 

My first journey from Dirang Dzong was 
to a rocky pass called the Poshing La, to 
see the rhododendrons in bloom. At Tem- 
bang, a village ten miles down the valley, 
its houses huddled on a commanding spur 
2000 feet above the river, I collected 
coolies for the long climb to the pass. 

Tembang looks impregnable. It is a 
walled village with two gates, one at either 
end of the ridge, approached by flights of 
stone steps; the flanks of the ridge are pre- 
cipitous. Unfortunately, the Monbas are 
too meek and cowardly to defend the posi- 
tion, and I saw Akha braves strutting in- 
solently through the village streets, and 


Inlate summer at Dirang Dzong there are sheaves of the glorious white trumpet lily (Lilium wallichia- 


num) in bloom on the dry scrub-clad slopes. 


The flowers are nine inches long and deliciously fragrant 
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forest was alight with crimson, yellow, and white flowers, in flaming curtains and huge submarine eruptions 


billeting themselves on the inhabitants 
until their immunity tax had been paid. 

From Tembang we marched north to- 
wards the snows, halting that night at a 
squalid little monastery on the edge of 
cultivation. It is called Lagam, and, ex- 
cept for nomad encampments, it is the last 
house for seven days’ march, until you 
reach the first village on the plateau, 
beyond the great snow range itself. 

I slept in the monastery, which smelt 
strongly of cheese and dead mice and 
looked like a church from which they had 
forgotten to remove last year’s harvest 
festival decorations. From the beams 
hung bunches of dusty corncobs, and 
faded but still gorgeous skins of that fabu- 
lous Asiatic bird, the tragopan. Withered 
flowers were stuck in vases on the altar. 
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A lama with half a face—the other 
half had been carelessly sliced off in a 
brawl, welcomed me: “In the tenth month 
of the wood mouse year you came to Gyala 
by the Tsangpo river,” he said. Then I 
remembered him, a lama at a local.mona- 
stery in mysterious Tibet. Curious that 
this simple monk should have recognized 
me again after ten years! 

From Lagam we ascended a steep hog’s- 
back ridge, in pouring rain, till we came to 
forests of hemlock and of fir, and big tree 
rhododendrons, with leaves a foot long, 
and all in bloom. It was a marvellous 
sight. The whole forest was alight with 
crimson, yellow, and white flowers, in flam- 
ing curtains and huge submarine erup- 
tions. ‘There were a dozen different kinds. 
Towards dusk, wet to the skin and tired 


On the way back from the Poshing La to Dirang Dzong the author 
passed some herdsmen’s tents and was invited in to drink hot yak milk 
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out, we reached a grassy alp surrounded by 
forest, a green lighthouse rock in a surging 
sea, brilliantly and generously flecked with 
crimson, where the higher rhododendrons 
were foaming into flower. Next day we 
crossed the Poshing La, 13,500 feet. The 
path becomes a gigantic rock stairway 
down which water cascades. A freezing 
mist always hangs over the pass, ruining 
the view. Then we descended to an alpine 
valley, where a torrent rushed between 
walls of rhododendron bushes; it was so 
cold here in late May that these were 
still only in bud. 

At last we camped in a grassy clearing, 
amidst a sprinkling of yellow primulas as 
fat as cabbages. : 

I spent a week here before returning to 
Dirang Dzong by a different route. On 
the way back we reached some herds’ tents, 
and were invited in to drink hot yak milk; 
having braved a barrage of fierce dogs, 
which bayed furiously at us, we were 
warmly received by our hosts. A sea of 
shiny black mud surrounded the camp, 
where the cattle were tethered at night, 
but beyond that the mountain was covered 
with grass and bracken, with scattered blue 
pines and dwarf yellow-flowered rhodo- 
dendrons of heather-like appearance,which 
covered the escarpments with brushwood. 
It was here that I found the cream- 
coloured variety of Lilium nepalense, a 
beautiful short-stemmed lily with a large 
trumpet flower. 

My next journey from Dirang Dzong 
was to the Orka La, a pass to the west 
leading into Bhutan. Keeping astride a 
spur which rolled down in long loping 
waves from the crest of the range, we 
passed from broad-leafed forest to conifer 
forest, from conifer forest—hemlock and 
silver fir—to the wide belt of flowering 
rhododendrons, still in massive bloom, and 
so out on to the wide windy alps. 

It is something of a paradox that in the 
eastern Himalayas you find herdsmen who, 
instead of being nomadic, live in villages so 
high up that no crops will ripen. Thus, on 
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our climb to the Bhutan frontier we came 
to a clearing on the edge of the forest over 
which were scattered a dozen draughty 
huts, but where there was not a single field 
of ripening grain nor so much as a turnip 
growing. In thesummer these people take 
their herds up to the highest pastures, and 
in winter they huddle together in their 
remote, draughty huts on the edge of the 
world. 

On the other hand, in the lower jungles 
where the rainfall is very heavy, and vege- 
tation grows up in a night, it is easier to 
clear the forest and raise a quick-ripening 
crop over the corpse, so to speak, than it is 
to keep fields permanently clean and culti- 
vated. Consequently jungle tribes such as 
the Akhas and Daphlas who are primarily 
dependent on their crops, though they have 
little of the peasant character, are com- 
pelled, owing to the destruction of all 
original forest in the neighbourhood and 
its replacement by almost indestructible 
secondary growth, to move their villages 
from time to time and so become in a sense 
nomadic. 

At the Orka La we were above the tree 
line. Early in June the yak arrived from 
lower down, and I spent some time closely 
watching them graze. I was surprised to 
find how carefully they avoided eating cer- 
tain plants. In the boggy pastures millions 
of yellow primulas grew, and I wondered 
why this particular species was so success- 
ful as to carpet the alpine region until I 
observed that the yak, trampling all over 
the pastures, would not touch it although 
they had no scruples about eating other 
alpine flowers. At a lower altitude the 
pastures were red with astronomical 
numbers of a little tinker-bell primula 
(P. Kingiw), from whose inch-high stems 
dangled a cluster of deep claret red bells. 
It was as though the whole meadow were 
running with wine! Walled by rhododen- 
dron bushes and a forest of silver firs, this 
bog in early June was an astonishing sight, 
the clashing colours of thousands of rhodo- 
dendron blooms, pale mauve, pale yellow 
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Women of Mago. They are something between Bhutanese and Tibetan and are the last tribe 
met with before crossing the frontier—where one finds the genuine Tibetan of the plateau. Note 
the long bead earrings : 


and fiery crimson, being unforgettable. 
The commonest rhododendron species 
were R. campanulatum (mauve), R. Wighti 
(pale yellow, freckled crimson) and R. 
Julgens (blood red). 

Abundant round the Orka La, but no- 
where else in the district, was the beautiful 
Himalayan blue poppy (Meconopsis grandis). 
It is perennial, forms big leafy clumps, and 
bears flowers which vary from violet-blue 
to purple on the one hand, and light blue 
on the other. This plant has been in culti- 
vation for nearly fifty years, on and off— 
perhaps more off than on—but has never 
been common; in cultivation it has a tire- 
some trick of changing, not for the better, 
its habit of growth. 

Meconopsis grandis in the eastern Hima- 
layas is found only in association with the 
yak herds; it does not grow at the Poshing 
La, or at the Ze La, or at any of the places 
where yak do not graze. 

Above the tree line grow tussocky carpets 
of dwarf rhododendron no taller than 
heather, crimson-flowered aromatic leafed 
R. anthopogon and the crushed strawberry 
coloured R. fragariflorum. Over the pass 
from Bhutan one morning came a trader. 
A furious storm, which had raged with 
scarcely a lull for a week, was blowing. 
For days and nights it seemed my tent 
must be lifted out of the ground and carried 
away. The rain came down in sheets. 
Seeing my tent, not far from the track, the 
trader decided to halt for the day, and 
having set up his white cotton canopy, and 
built himself in with his packages of goods, 
he paid me a courtesy visit. With him 
came two little Bhutanese dogs, one of 
which I bought for a rupee. It was a 
black, long-haired, dish-faced, bow-legged 
little creature with large appealing eyes, 
and was well covered with fleas. From 
that date Beetle, having discarded the fleas, 
and I travelled the Himalayas together. 

In late summer at Dirang Dzong there 
were sheaves of the glorious white trumpet 
lily (Lilium wallichianum) in bloom on the 
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THROUGH ASSAM TO MONYUL 


dry scrub-clad_ slopes. The flowers are 
nine inches long and four inches across, 
deliciously fragrant. 

By the first week in October the rainy 
season was over. My two Tibetan ser- 
vants were busy collecting seeds of the 
plants I had shown them at the various 
mountain camps we visited, and I made a 
last trip to the Orka La to see the gentians 
in bloom and wind up the season. In the 
Himalayas the finest gentians flower late. 
It was cold above the tree line now, with 
hard frost at night. The very first evening 
in camp, with the yak standing around 
waiting to be milked, the last storm-clouds 
were swept away by the Tibetan gale. 
Next morning the sky was turquoise blue, 
and the crisp turf all round my tent glitter- 
ing with sapphire and amethyst gentians 
(Gentiana amoena, G. gilvostriata, G. Sze- 
chenyit), carpets of them. It was as though 
some new Aladdin had broadcast handfuls © 
of jewels over the dry earth. The monsoon 
was over. 

A week later the snow came from Tibet, 
on a roaring wind. There was one 
gorgeous night, the sky like black velvet, 
pricked with bright stars, and the moon 
rising like an enormous copper disc from 
behind those mysterious mountains. 

This was my last high camp. With the 
coming of the snow the herds began to 
descend to lower levels; the pastures were 
turning brown, except, of course, where 
the flickering gentians still blazed. 

I returned to the warmth and sunshine 
of Dirang Dzong, my boxes full of seeds, to 
find the maize cobs stacked on wooden 
frames, making golden crusts outside the 
houses, which had blood-red roofs where 
the scarlet chillies were drying. Now the 
fields lay fallow. The river was low. 
Everybody was in festive, harvest mood. 

So I packed up for the last time, and, 
turning south, crossed the middle Hima- 
layan ranges and reached the plains of 
India in a fortnight. My six months in 
Monyul were over. 
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The Story of Oil 


I. The Rise and Meaning of the Oil Age 


Leuna, Gelsenkirchen, Poelitz — these 
names, denoting the production centres of 
the German synthetic oil industry, are 
entering English history, through the 
exploits of the Royal Air Force. For a 
country today cannot make war without 
oil, and if German oil supplies can be 
reduced below a certain level, the German 
war machine must stop. Thus a new 
situation in history has arisen in which the 
deprivation of one vital commodity can 
immobilize a country whose military forces 
may appear for the moment to be in 
other respects irresistible. As the battle 
continues, it is worth pausing to consider 
the development of circumstances which 
have turned out so advantageous to the 
British Empire and the United States and 
so unfortunate for their enemies. My 
first article will deal with the history and 
significance of oil, not merely in the 
narrow aspect of its relation to the present 
war, but in the light of its impact on 
different kinds of society throughout the 
world. My second article will describe 
the oil industry in its technical, as distinct 
from its commercial, aspects. 

The event which inaugurated the Oil 
Age took place on August 27, 1859, at 
Titusville in Pennsylvania, when a Colonel 
Drake, who had conceived the idea of 
boring for oil, struck the precious sub- 
stance at a depth of 69 feet. The sig- 
nificance of this event was not that it 
suddenly proved how useful oil might be— 
in many parts of the world people were 
already aware of that—but that it re- 
vealed a method of obtaining oil which 
has since enabled the world to rely on 
a virtually unlimited supply. To appreci- 
ate the extent of the revolution thus 
effected, it may be worth while to 
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examine how far the world’s oil resources 
had already been exploited before Colonel 
Drake’s discovery. 

The uses of petroleum or rather bitu- 
men were understood better and earlier 
in the Middle East than in Europe, because 
of the absence of timber. In the Hellenistic 
and Roman worlds, when Europe was 
covered with--big forests, charcoal was 
used for metallurgical purposes, and wood 
tar and wood pitch were therefore avail- 
able as by-products, thus rendering the 
exploitation of mineral oil superfluous for 
contemporary purposes. In Asia and 
North Africa, on the other hand, the Bible 
alone provides numerous instances of the 
habitual use of bitumen. Both Noah and 
the builders of the Tower of Babel used 
the stuff, one for caulking the seams of the 
Ark, the other for mortar. Moses’s 
basket of bulrushes was daubed with 
pitch in exactly the same way as boats 
on the Tigris are daubed today. More 
miraculous manifestations, indicating the 
presence of oil in a more volatile form than 
bitumen, are provided in all probability 
by the instances of the Burning Bush and 
the apparition on Mount Sinai. The 
column of fire that guided the Hebrews in 
the desert was probably a naphtha torch. 

These events, so deeply ingrained in the 
minds of everyone who has had a Christian 


_ upbringing that no one ever remembers 


them, have been confirmed by the latest 
archaeological researches. In Meso- 
potamia almost all the earliest sites dating 
back to 4000 B.c. furnish examples of 
bituminous mortar, to whose extraordinary 
durability many travellers have borne 
witness. Herodotus describes how the 
stone floors of Nebuchadnezzar’s Hanging 
Gardens were waterproofed with asphalt. 
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The pools and drains of Babylon and the 
dykes of the original Mesopotamian irriga- 
tion system were in many cases similarly 
sealed. Bitumen was also used for binding 
the brick foundations of the Babylonian 
roads, thus giving them an elasticity 
suitable for heavy traffic. In Europe, by 
contrast, the first strip of tar macadam 
on record was laid in Gloucestershire in 
1832. 

In Iran also, as might be expected, there 
was knowledge of oil from the earliest 
times, and it was actually de Morgan, the 


French discoverer of Susa, who first con- 


ceived the idea of starting a modern oil 
industry in that region towards the end 
of the last century. He was frustrated by 
an existing monopoly of the country’s 
mineral resources arising out of the Reuter 
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The story of oil takes us back to Noah’s Ark, the seams of which, according to the Bible, were 
caulked with bitumen, which is a kind of petroleum 


concession of 1872. In Fars, the southern 
part of Iran, the use of bitumen for mortar 
has been dated as far back as 6000 B.c., 
but the natural presence of volatile oil in 
different parts of the country led to more 
spectacular uses. Plutarch records how 
the inhabitants of Ecbatana (Hamadan) 
welcomed Alexander by sprinkling the 
streets of the town with petrol and setting 
fire to it, with the result that Alexander in 
a fit of curiosity tried the same experiment 
on his own page, who barely survived the 
experience. It is generally surmised that 
the ancient Zoroastrian fire temples were 
situated at points where an escape of 
petroleum gas made the provision of 
‘everlasting fire’ a matter of no great 
difficulty. The use of oil for lighting in 
Iran is mentioned by a Persian author as 
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Herodotus describes how the stone floors of Nebuchadnezzar’s Hanging Gardens at Babylon were 


water-proofed with asphalt, a bituminous substance. 


Pools and drains, and the dykes of the first 


Mesopotamian irrigation system were treated in the same way 


early as the 13th century, and in 1637 
Olearius described a display of naphtha 
fireworks at Ardebil. 

In Palestine recent excavations have 
proved that it was bitumen mortar which 
succumbed to the trumpets of Israel at 
Jericho. The Dead Sea asphalt works, 
or ‘Bitumen Fishery’ as they were called, 
owing to the sea’s habit of throwing up 
great lumps of pitch, were a source of 
vital exports to the ancient Egyptians, 
since bitumen was essential to the process 
of mummification. Inscriptions at Karnak 
record that Thothmes III (crca 1500 B.c.) 
exacted 1200 kilogrammes of bitumen 
from certain Mesopotamian cities. In the 
3rd century B.c. Ptolemy II took military 
measures to secure the Dead Sea output. 
Later records, however, show that the 
local inhabitants had found a more 
rational use for bitumen than the preserva- 
tion of the dead. Persian and Arab 
travellers from the 11th century onwards 
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say the peasants of the district used it 
to protect their vines from worms. 

The present war is not the first in 
which oil has played a vital part. From 
the 7th century A.D. onwards ‘Greek fire’ 
or, as it was known to the Greeks them- 
selves, ‘Median fire’, was one of the most 
potent and jealously guarded weapons for 
the defence of the Byzantine Empire. 
The invention was ascribed to Kallinikos, 
in the time of the Emperor Heraclius 
(A.D. 610-641), and the principle on 
which it worked seems to have been 
one of spontaneous ignition on contact 
with moisture. Atleast two major assaults 
on Constantinople by the Arab fleets were 
repelled by this means, and in 941 the 
Russian fleet of a thousand small ships was ~ 
similarly reduced to confusion. So great 
was the reputation of the device that it was 
incorporated by the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (922-59) in the mystic 
structure of the Byzantine State, and 200 
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Ptolemy II, who to secure the Dead Sea bitumen 
in the 3rd century B.c. took up arms—one of 
the earliest instances of oil as a cause of war 


years later was banned by the Second 
ateran Council as a murderous invention. 
Its use gradually became known in Europe 
but was eventually superseded by gun- 
powder. 

The history of oil in Europe is less 


romantic. In Ancient Greece, Herodotus 
and Aristotle merely mention local 
deposits. In Rome, according to the 


historian Codinus, the Emperor Septimus 
Severus appears to have used some system 
of oil heating for the baths. Italy, how- 
ever, can boast the first recorded petrol 
concession for the oil at Miano di Medi- 
sano about the year 1400. By the middle 
of the 17th century the petroleum of 
Modena was largely used in the preparation 
of varnishes and paints, and for medicinal 
and lighting purposes. By 1802 Genoa 
and Palma were both lit by petroleum. 
The first foreshadowings of the modern 
oil industry occurred at Pechelbronn in 
Alsace, where in 1627 a concession was 
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Mummy of an ancient Egyptian. Bitumen, an 
essential of mummification, was imported by the 
Egyptians from the Dead Sea asphalt works 
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By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Mauston 
From the 7th century 


A.D. onwards, oil was a vital weapon of war; by means of it the Greeks defeated two major 
Arab assaults on Constantinople. (Below) Baths of Rome, which were heated by an oil system 
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(Above) A Greek soldier in battle using oil in the form of ‘Greek fire’. 


granted by the Counts of Hanau-Lichten- 
berg for the exploitation of oil and its sale 
in neighbouring countries, including Holl- 
and. In 1741 the first known oil company 
was formed at Pechelbronn to produce 
pitch for ships, axle grease and pharma- 
ceutical oil. Four years later the same 
place saw the erection of what has been 
described as the first oil refinery in the 
world. In a document connected with 
Pechelbronn and dated 1593, the local oil 
is described as being the same as that 
“Gmported from other countries’, and it 
appears that even in the Middle Ages 
there was some sort of an oil trade in 
Europe, because the accounts of the British 
Exchequer for the year 1348-9 record a 
personal order from King Edward III for 
“viii Ib. de petroleum” to be brought to 
his quarters at Calais. It is conjectured 
that this trade may have originated in 
Galicia or Rumania. The first mention of 
oil in Rumania is that of the Monk 
Baudinus in 1646, who notes that the 
peasants used it for medicinal purposes. 
In 1750 a traveller recorded that it was 
employed for treating cattle diseases, for 
lighting the courtyards of the boyars and 
for axle-greasing. By 1857, two years 
before Drake’s discovery in Pennsylvania, 
there is a record of a production of 275 
tons. Bucharest was lit by oil in this year. 

The use of asphalt in Europe for stairs, 
buildings, roofs and so on dates roughly 
from the year 1712, when a Greek doctor 
named Eyrinis d’Eyrinis interested him- 
self in the exploitation of the natural 
asphalt deposits of the Val de Travers in 
Switzerland. 

In England references are few. In 
1667 it is recorded that Thomas’ Shirley 
ignited an escape of inflammable gas 
from the water spring at Wigan. In 
1847 James Young, the founder of the 
Scottish Shale Oil industry, worked the 
petroleum deposit at Alfreton in Derby- 
shire. 

Geographically speaking, the Russian 
oil deposits at Baku should be classified as 
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Asiatic; the earliest record of them is in a 
grant from the Caliph of Baghdad dated 
885 to the inhabitants of Darband of the 
revenue from the oil. In 1271 Marco Polo 
saw the oil gushing out of the earth and 
describes the arrival of people from long 
distances to fetch it for the purpose of 
burning and of anointing camels against 
mange. In the 18th century a party of 
Hindus (often erroneously identified as 
Parsis) from the Punjab arrived at Baku, 
by what means or for what motive no one 
knows, and built themselves a temple in 
which the ‘everlasting fire’ served them 
for cooking, heating and light, as well as 
their devotions. Then in 1806 Russia 
seized Baku from Persia, thus ensuring 
that the historical impact of the deposits, 
when they came to be exploited, should 
be of a specifically western character. The 
present mechanization of Russian agri- 
culture, for instance, would have been 
impossible but for Russia’s possession of 
the Caspian oil supplies. 

Turning to the Far East, we learn from 
the early Portuguese and Dutch travellers 
in what are now the Netherlands East 
Indies that the people there collected the 
oil from seepages and used it as medicine. 
In Japan, a mention of ‘burning water’ 
from the province of Echigo dates from 
615, and in 668 a traveller brought inflam- 
mable oil from Sakhalin, where the Ainus 
also used it as medicine. The native oil 
industry continued in the Echigo district 
until the end of the last century; but-the 
technique was that of mining rather than 
boring, for the wells were timbered with 
cross pieces that served as ladders. One 
is recorded in 1877 as having been 900 
feet deep. 

It is in Burma and China that we find 
in miniature the nearest approach to the 
modern oil industry in its commercial and 
technical aspects. In Burma the oil was 
also mined, the wells reaching a depth of 
up to 300 feet. But the distribution 
system covered the entire country and 
estimates of annual production given by 
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The area of the United States of America shown in this rgth-century map of oil wells was in 1859 the 
scene of an oil rush equal in violence to the gold rush of 1849. Towns, churches, hotels and theatres 
sprang up overnight. Farmers who had barely scratched a living were suddenly enriched. Endless pro- 
cessions of oil waggons ploughed, axle deep in mud, down to the shores of Oil Creek. _ Barges and boats 
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From ‘History and Romance of the Petroleum Industry’ 


were carried by artificially engendered floods to the ‘snarl- 
ing and filthy’ centre of Oil City, at the junction of Oil 
Creek and the Alleghany River. After each flood the 
river was strewn with smashed boats and covered with oil 
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British travellers at the end of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th vary 
from twenty thousand to sixty thousand 
tons. Crawfurd (Account of the Embassy to 
the Court of Ava in 1826, London, 1834) says 
that the average family used 80 lb. a year 
for lighting and preserving wood from 
ants, and that consumption was universal 
wherever there was water to convey the 
oil. Symes (Embassy of the Court of Ava in 
1795, London, 1800) gives a vivid account 
of the scene at Yenangyaung on the Irra- 
waddy, where the oil was shipped for 
export. “The mouth of the creek was 
crowded with large boats waiting to 
receive a lading of oil and pyramids of 
earthen jars were arranged in and around 
the village, disposed in the same manner 
as shot and shell in an arsenal. We saw 
several thousand jars filled with oil ranged 
along the bank.” There was a horrid 
smell and the ground was of a “‘very filthy 
consistence’. Although the wells were 
private property, the State took one- 
twentieth of all the oil produced. 

In the Chinese province of Szechuan oil 
was discovered through the search for salt, 
and the petroleum gas was piped for 
lighting and heating purposes to the sheds 
where the brine pans were stored. The 
oil itself was used .to some extent for 
lighting purposes, and it is recorded that 
the Mandarins sometimes used thousands 
ofjars to calcine submarine rocks dangerous 
to ships. The main interest of the 
Chinese precedent, however, was in its 
discovery, through ages of laborious experi- 
ment, of a drilling technique very closely 
resembling that which was eventually 
adopted in America and elsewhere. The 
chief account of this technique is that of 
Father Imbert in 1828, which is quoted 
by Huc in his Chinese Empire. The boring 
was done on the ramming principle, the 
rammer being raised and dropped by men 
jumping on a lever at a rate of about 800 
strokes an hour. The completion ofa well 
took years, which is not surprising con- 
sidering that the average depth was 
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between 1500 and 1800 feet and that one 
hole of 3000 feet is recorded. The dia- 
meter was only five or six inches, and the 
hole was tubed with bamboos or hollow 
cypress trunks, wrapped in canvas and 
cemented with mastic, exactly as a modern 
oil well is tubed with steel pipes. When a 
long length of tube had to be introduced, 
tall derricks were erected for the purpose 
as they are in oilfields today. 

Early notices of oil in the Americas are 
meagre, the most famous being that which 
describes how Columbus caulked his ships 
with Trinidad pitch on his third voyage in 
1498. A century later Sir Walter Raleigh 
remarked on the island’s ‘pitch lake’ in 
his diary for March 22, 1595. And it is 
interesting to note, in the light of modern 
development, that in 1848 the inventive 
Earl of Dundonald proved during a cruise 
in the West Indies that ships could be 
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Chinese manuscripts prove that the first well-drilling 

rigs were operated centuries before the Christian era; some authorities give the Chinese the credit for 
reducing well-drilling to a science 


fuelled from two parts asphalt and one 
part coal. The Peruvians used bitumen 
for mortar, the Mexicans for chewing gum. 
In Canada the Indians used to sell Alberta 
oil at 20 dollars a litre for medicine. From 
Newfoundland comes the news that in 
1812 a Mr Parsons used crude oil as a cure 
for rheumatism. 

Despite the vast consequences’ which 
have ensued from the birth of the modern 
oil industry in the fifties of the last century 
—consequences which have not escaped 
the notice of Londoners, for example, 
during the last two or three months—it was 
the vital question of lubricants which gave 
immediate significance to Colonel Drake’s 
discovery; and indeed it is difficult to see 
how the Industrial Revolution could have 
continued much beyond the point which 
it had already reached had this discovery 
not taken place. From the earliest times 


there had been a demand for lubricants: 
an Egyptian chariot of 1400 B.C. was 
found to have been greased with mutton 
or beef, and Pliny gives a list of vegetable 
oils. Early steam engines operating in- 
dustrial plants were lubricated with melted 
beef tallow, and we read of large open 
bearings packed with a side of pork. In 
the more delicate machinery of the textile 
industry sperm oil and olive oil were 
employed. None of these, however, could 
be used for long periods without the forma- 
tion of detrimental acids and gums, and 
it was no doubt the demand for a more 
permanent lubricant, as well as oil for 
lighting purposes, that led the Scottish 
scientist, James Young, to experiment with 
the extraction of petroleum, first from the 
spring at Alfreton and then, about 1850, 
from coal and shale. In the United States 
the presence of petroleum had naturally 
been noted in various districts, and in 
Pennsylvania the Indians had a habit of 
collecting it from surface pools and hand- 
dug wells. In December 1854, however, 
the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company was 
formed to exploit the area where Oil Creek 
—an old name—meets the Alleghany 
River. Drilling technique with the aid of 
derricks was not unknown in the United 
States at this period, since it was employed, 
as in China, for the extraction of brine; 
and eventually a separate enterprise, the 
Seneca Oil Company, was formed for the 
purpose of applying this technique to the 
extraction of oil. Edwin L. Drake, a 
former railroad conductor, who called 
himself ‘Colonel’ because he liked the sound 
of it, was put in charge of the operations 
at Titusville which, as already mentioned, 
were crowned with success. 

Two years later the first well to flow of 
its own accord was struck, and the tumult 
which then invaded the remote and 
wooded valleys of the Alleghanies re- 
sembled the gold rushes that have been 
so often described. Towns, churches, 
hotels and theatres sprang up overnight. 
Farmers who had been scarcely able to 
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By courtesy of Petroleum Information Bureau 


Colonel E. L. Drake, to whom must go the credit 

for the conception and practice boring for oil. 

He first struck the precious substance at 69 ft. 
on August 27th, 1859 


scratch a living in that inhospitable 
climate found themselves enriched, and 
their reason threatened, by the possession 
of millions of dollars. Endless processions 
of oil wagons, driven by cursing teamsters, 
ploughed their way along tracks axle-deep 
in mud, down to the shores of Oil Creek; 
as the oil spilled with the jolting, the 
horses grew bald and their corpses, in 
hundreds, lined the tracks. Barges and 
boats of all kinds were carried at intervals 
by artificially engendered floods down to 
“the snarling and filthy centre”’ of Oil City 
at the junction of Oil Creek and the 
Alleghany River; after each flood the 
surface of the river would be covered with 
the remains of smashed boats and a film of 
stinking oil. By the time of the American 
Civil War the business had reached such 
proportions that the wealth derived from 
the export of petroleum to foreign coun- 
tries proved of vital assistance to the 
Northerners, compensating in a_ large 
degree for the diminution of revenue due 
to the loss of the cotton trade. 
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The original Drake well at Titusville which started the 1859 oil rush. News of its success spread 
so fast that within twenty-four hours it was surrounded by a milling crowd who afterwards led a 
stampede to buy neighbouring land 


By 1865, only six years after Drake’s 
discovery, the hold which oil had gained 
on public imagination was vividly illus- 
trated by an anonymous apologist in a 
book published in New York under the 
title of Derrick and Drill: 


Transported hence, illuminating the 
world, it has crept round the globe in place 
of the moon—a light from the antipodes. 
The rays of its burning naphtha fall upon 
revels and feasts afar in lands deserted by 
the sun. Along the streets of Italian cities 
it sheds a picturesque gleam athwart the 
costumes of maskers rolling to festivals in 
carriages with laughter and songs. Along 
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the halls of palaces in Russia it strikes a 
glittering glow of colors and jewels upon 
the robes of noble guests. The Swiss 
cottager, smoking beside his petroleum 
lamp in the evenings, rejoices in something 
better than a taper whereby to watch the 
faces of his wife and children. The German 
student studies better by it; or, gathered 
with his kind, drinks more madly, sings 
louder, under its radiant influence. The 
epicurean tastes of British Gulosetons (glut- 
tons) are refined by its soft descent from 
the chandeliers above their dinner-tables. 
Upon’ the romantic boudoir scenery of Spain 
it falls blushingly; even out of the sacred 
avenues of Jerusalem its rays are lifted, 


illuminating the mists of the night. And 
in the wilderness of Paris, where the gamin 
throws his cap aside to fling the gay 
grisette above his head and kiss her ere she 
falls, the naphtha flings a witch-like gleam 
about her carmine gaiters, dazzling the 
vulgar glances of the crowd. 


In 1864 the United States exported 
31,800,000 gallons of oil, while the total 
annual value of the Pennsylvania produc- 
tion was estimated at twenty-two million 
dollars. 

* * x 

Thus the oil age was inaugurated. Let 
us see what the oil age means. 

The Industrial Revolution was the un- 
loosing of power; it was the logical out- 
come of more than two thousand years’ 
thought and experiment among the Euro- 
pean races; it delivered the world to them 
at last, by conquest physical or moral. 
Coal, as the source of power, marked the 
first stage of it; oil and electricity the 
second. Of the many forms the Revolu- 
tion took, none had greater effect on the 
life and structure of society than the ac- 
celeration of transport; and it is in the 
second stage of this that oil has played the 
main part, not only by increasing speeds 
still further, but by extending the range 
of mechanical transport into areas pre- 
viously served by animal, that is to say, 
into almost all areas not in the immediate 
vicinity of a railway or a port. For 
whereas railway trains must in practice be 
operated by a numerous personnel at 
fixed times along fixed routes, the motor 
vehicle can be operated by a single person 
at any time over any ground that will 
bear it. 

By sea the second stage was not so 
marked: the changes effected by oil have 
been more in convenience and economy 
than in direction and operation. But in 
the air those changes have set a new pre- 
cedent altogether, so that man can now, 
but for taking off and landing, travel quite 
independently of terrestrial formation, 
under his own single control and at a 
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speed which is habitually two or three 
times faster than that of the fastest earth- 
bound traffic. Thus while the coal age 
allowed mechanical land transport to 
function only over infrequent routes whose 
extension was limited by the time, labour 
and expense involved in their construc- 
tion, the oil age has opened almost the 
whole dry surface of the globe to the car 
or the aeroplane and to anyone, therefore, 
who has the resources to drive them. 

A thousand years hence, history may 
regard this phenomenon as more import- 
ant than the present war. ‘Trains and 
steamships decreed the commercial unifi- 
cation of the world; but it is the motor-car 
and the aeroplane which have become the 
agents of social unification, just as the wire- 
less may one day become that of linguistic. 
Once a bus arrives in a village to which 
transport was previously by animal, the 
old self-supporting economy is replaced 
by dependence on objects manufactured 
thousands of miles away, the inhabitants 
are hypnotized by Western machinery, 
and at that point they become members 
of a general as well as a local society. 
Thus it is now only a question of time 
before the whole of mankind in various 
degrees will be buying the same sort of 
goods and considering the same ideas; and 
the philosopher will ask whether the 
resulting loss in local tradition’ and self- 
confidence will not eventually be offset 
by a corresponding gain in the physical 
and mental capacity of the race. More 
advanced societies are differently affected: 
what concerns England, for example, is 
the fact that she can no longer defend her- 
self from invasion by command of the sea 
alone. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
the extreme nationalism of the past twenty 
years has been the expression of an 
instinctive resistance to the standardizing 
process, a process which was formerly slow 
enough to be comfortably assimilated, but 
which modern communications, especially 
those which use oil, have rendered sudden, 
universal and disturbing. 
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By courtesy of Petroleum Information Bureau 


From ‘History and Romance of the Petroleum Industry’ 


One of the early drills (left) as erected in the rush of 1859 and (right) drawings of the original 
motor used by Drake at Titusville 


Though there is hardly a single com- 
munity in the world which during the last 
twenty years has escaped the impact of 
motorized transport in some form or 
another, it is interesting to observe from 
a short statistical analysis the different 
degrees in which the different peoples 
have been subjected to this process. 

Excluding Tibet, which has about three 
million inhabitants and no motor vehicles 
whatsoever, the extremes of variation lie 
between China and the United States: in 
the former country there are about ten 
thousand persons to every one motor 
vehicle; in the latter just over four persons 
—and we may note in passing that the 
United States owns about 70 per cent of 
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the world’s motor-cars. In Europe, ex- 
cluding Russia, before the war there were 
about fifty persons to each motor vehicle, 
the most highly motorized countries being 
France with nineteen, the United King- 
dom with twenty and Denmark with 
twenty-seven. Industrial countries which 
lagged behind in this respect were Ger- 
many with sixty-nine persons to every 
vehicle and Italy with one hundred and 
three. Yugoslavia, Poland, Bulgaria and 
Albania all had over a thousand. Russia, 
as far as can be ascertained, lies between 
the two European extremes, with about 
four hundred and fifty inhabitants to 
every motor vehicle. In Asia, after China, 
India and Burma have between 2500 and 


3000 people, while most of the other 
Asiatic countries have over a thousand. In 
Oceania the rate of motorization per head 
of population is surprisingly high, standing 
at one vehicle to every nine persons. In 
Africa the rate is one to about two 
hundred and fifty, and ‘in South and 
Central America, one to one hundred and 
fifty. 

The social effects of motor transport on 
the different kinds of community would 
provide a field for one of the most 
interesting historical studies of modern 
times. Here we can only sketch the out- 
line of the form such a study might take. 
At the bottom of the scale are the nomadic 
peoples; and it is these, very often, on 
account of their remoter situation, whose 
first acquaintance with the marvels of the 
oil age has been through the medium of 
the aeroplane. Thus eleven years ago, 
when the Imperial Airways route to India 
was inaugurated, the people on _ the 
Baluchistan coast, though familiar with the 
buzz of aero engines, thought the first 
lorry they saw the work of the devil. In 
some parts of the world such as Siberia, the 
psychological shock created by the impact 
of modern inventions on a prehistoric way 
of life has been so great as seriously to 
affect the will of primitive peoples to 
survive at all. The efforts made by the 
Soviet Government to combat the apathy 
which threatens its victims with extinction 
has been one of the more admirable works 
of modern Russia. 

Village communities have much in 
common all the world over. The first 
result of the first motor-bus is that the 
village ceases to be _ self-supporting. 
Objects of which the villagers had pre- 
viously never heard of, such as safety-pins 
and electric torches, immediately became 
necessities; in return, the fruits of the 
villagers’ own labours are collected for 
absorption into the world market. ‘Thus 
the division of labour as between separate 
communities is instituted, and a period of 
dislocation may ensue before the local 
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economy adjusts itself. When Gandhi 
preaches spinning for instance, it is not 
out of old-world folkiness or because he 
objects to his people’s wearing loin-cloths 
manufactured in Manchester or Japan 
instead of by themselves; it is because, if 
they do not spin, they are condemned, 
owing to the limitations imposed by the 
Indian climate on agricultural work, to 
spend half the year in idleness. Another 
profound change which oil has exercised 
on village life all over the world, though 
incidental to the main theme, has been 
the extension of the active hours through 


, paraffin lighting. Only those who have 


travelled when the days are short through 
districts where the only artificial lighting a 
few years ago was that of a tiny wick 
floating in vegetable oil, can conceive the 
inestimable boon of the ubiquitous hurri- 
cane lantern. 

The effect on agriculture is too well 
known to need description here. It has 
produced three main forms of agricultural 
economy: that of the individual farmer, as 
found in the United States, perfectly inde- 
pendent and owning his own machinery; 
the cooperative system in which the 
individual farmer retains his independence 
but pools his machinery and of which 
Denmark provided the outstanding ex- 
ample before the war; and the collective 
system, as established in Russia, under 
which the State owns the machinery and 
runs the business with a proletariat of 
peasants. 

The Russian use of the tractor as a 
symbol and instrument of regimentation 
raises the modern and universal question 
of the countryman’s inferiority complex in 
face of urban mechanical skill. Even in 
England we suffer from this, and it has 
been one of the main causes during the 
past twenty years in the drain of popula- 
tion to the towns. With the advent of 
electric power, industry has _ recently 
shown a tendency to re-distribute itself 
into the country again, and it is to be 
hoped that one of the beneficial results of 
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the present air war will be the confirma- 
tion and extension of this tendency. At 
the same time the jealousy that has arisen 
between the man who can take a car- 
burettor to pieces, and the man who 
cannot, is gradually being mitigated by 
the carburettor itself; in a thickly popu- 
lated country such as ours the daily bus 
service now brings almost every villager 
within comfortable reach of the town, the 
cinema and the newspaper. 

One other noticeable effect of motor 
transport on the villager in Mohammedan 
countries has been its improvement in the 
status of women. All the veils in the world 
do not help when people are sitting on one 
another’s knees; and the process which was 
first ascribed in Aim to the introduction of 
railways is now working itself out, to an 
extent that would satisfy the most militant 
feminist, in the jolting, flower-painted 
buses of the Khyber and the Golden 
Road. 

The full effect of motor transport on 
towns is still in the future; for a town is a 
compact and solid unit which takes time 
to build and to alter. Two processes, 
however, have already begun, which fore- 
shadow future developments. One is the 
restoration of towns which have fallen into 
desuetude to something of their old 
importance. In England, for example, the 
character and often the prosperity of each 
urban community in the middle of the last 
century became linked with the course of 
the railways: with the arrival of a railway, 
industries were likely to follow; in the 
absence of a railway, industries were 
likely to depart, and departed too was the 
old through-road traffic, to such an extent 
that within the memory of people still 
living certain stretches of the main Bath 
road from London to the West were 
actually grass-grown. But it is not only 
the changes produced by the railways of 
the last century which are now being 
reversed. ‘Towns which have hardly: been 
heard of since the days of Antiquity are 
now coming into their own again. Balkh, 
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‘the mother of cities’ where Greek coins 
were in circulation among the few remain- 
ing peasants in 1927, now has a garage. 
And Sir Eric Teichman’s journey by lorry 
from Peking to Kashgar makes one ask 
whether the sand-buried ruins of Sinkiang 
may not one day be buried still deeper 
beneath the convenient villas of irrigation 
officers and a Forestry Commission. 

The other process is that of decentraliza- 
tion. Slums arose, because workmen had 
to be near their work. Today the garden 
city is not merely an idea, but a feasible 
possibility and in some cases an accom- 
plished fact. Los Angeles is probably the 
world’s outstanding example in this re- 
spect. There, in a town fifty miles across, 
one may motor anything up to two hun- 
dred miles in the course of dining out, 
going to the cinema and having a drink 
afterwards; and such is the proportion of 
motor vehicles to population in Cali- 
fornia, that public transport is practically 
non-existent, so that if the cook arrives to 
get the breakfast in her own sky-blue 
roadster, it is not because she is overpaid, 
but because she has no other means of 
arriving. From the urban end, too, motor 
transport is doing much to break down the 


_barrier between the townsman and the 


countryman by taking the former into the 
country and teaching him to respect a 
profession which still employs by far the 
greatest part of the inhabitants of the 
earth. ‘ 

In normal times it would have been 
logical to conclude this article with an 
account of the impact of the oil age on the 
largest community of all, the nation. 
Today this is unnecessary. In the past six 
months England has withstood such danger 
as she has not had to face in the whole of 
her history. It remains for those who 
come after to ensure once and for all that 
the benefit to humanity implicit in Colonel 
Drake’s discovery in 1859 shall finally out- 
weigh, those temporary disadvantages 
which’ are now impeding the normal 
course of civilized life. 
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Operating oilwells by gaslight—a common practice in mid-19th century 
15 


The Land of the South Slavs 


by JOHN LEHMANN 


Not only is Yugoslavia faced with the difficulties inherent in her geographical situation, which a glance 
at the map of the Balkans reveals: she has heavy economic, polttical and racial problems within her own 


boundaries. 


Mr Lehmann, looking at this country of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes from within, 


explains some of these complexities and the counterbalancing advantages which the young kingdom enjoys 


Very sleepy I was when I first arrived 
on the coast of Dalmatia, it must be many 
years ago now. Long days and nights in 
trains that seemed to jolt on interminably 
through a barren, rocky landscape had 
soured the holiday spirit with which I had 
set out, and had dulled the picture of 
sun, brilliant flowers and blue water I 
cherished in my mind when I had bought 
the tickets. Leaving my luggage at the 
station, I sat down at a café table facing 
the harbour, hardly conscious of my sur- 
roundings, and wished I could drowse off 
there for the rest of the day. 

Awareness, and delight, came slowly 


back, as grasses right themselves, blade by 
blade, when a stone is lifted that has 
crushed them. In this new mood, I saw 
the confused shapes and colours of the 
fishing boats a stone’s throw from me for 
some time, before realizing that the little 
fleet was setting out to sea, and that the 
rust-red sails they had unfurled above the 
blue and yellow painted monster-eyes that 
decorated their bows made one of the 
loveliest scenes I had ever beheld. 
Gradually I became conscious of what 
was going on nearer at hand as well. I 
saw the fruit-stalls under their awnings, 
the young men crying their wares and 
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THE LAND OF THE SOUTH SLAVS 


Lucta Moholy 


The Yugoslav peasant, brother to all those remarkable peoples that stretch from the Danube to the 
Urals and beyond 


busily attending to the customers that 
circled round them, shoeblacks in dark- 
red fezes, carpets spread out and loaded 
with copper pans and coffee cups and 
hand-woven shawls and cloths of exquisite 
butterfly patterns. 

Directly in front of me a group of boys 
and girls were loitering and joking together 
in front of an orange-piled stall, and 
suddenly focussed my attention; they were 
handsome, yes, but what struck me most 
was the shape of the features, and an 
indefinable look that reminded me at 
once of faces I had seen only a few days 
before in a market square in Prague. 
For a moment I could almost imagine 
that Shakespeare had been right, that 
Bohemia had a sea-coast; for the features 
that had caught my eye were as unmis- 
takably Slavonic, in spite of certain local 
differences, as any to be observed in 


Czechoslovakia—or even further away, on 
the windy Russian plains. I had, I sup- 
pose, always pictured this southern coast 
inhabited, like the French and Italian 
rivieras, by Latins, and such a sharp, 
concrete reminder of the history and 
geography I had forgotten took me by 
surprise. A Roman Emperor’s palace 
crumbled behind me, sprouting little tufts 
of flowers, and the sturdy fortifications 
built by the Venetian Republic were still 
reflected in the clear sea-depths, but this 
was the land of the South Slavs, brothers 
to all those remarkable peoples that 
stretch from the Danube to the Urals and 
beyond. 

Over a thousand years ago the great 
Slav migrations flooded into Europe, and 
one wave poured down as far as the 
Adriatic. There, in the course of cen- 
turies, they built powerful kingdoms, and 
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Photo Putnik ” 
Dubrovnik, the ancient Republic of Ragusa, was founded in the 7th century and has had a long and 
glorious maritime history; it has also, since medieval days, been the cradle of Yugoslav culture 


though these were later overwhelmed or 
hemmed in by other expanding empires, 
Venetian and Turkish and Austrian, their 
memory was never to die out among the 
Slav peoples. Before the war of 1914-18, 
land-locked Serbia kept alive the memory 
of the medieval splendours of Stefan 
Dushan’s rule, and Croatia, controlled 
from Budapest as part of the Habsburg 
dominions, dreamt of a greater ‘Illyria’, 
more powerful and more truly inde- 
pendent than the Dalmatian state created 
by Napoleon, and as glorious as_ the 
ancient Republic of Ragusa. And fore- 
most in the minds of all who schemed for a 
South Slav revival, was the idea of how 
great a nation they could build if all, 
Slovenes and Croats and Serbs—and 
Bulgars too—were united within common 
frontiers at last. 

This desire of the South Slavs for unity 
has always been an important factor in 
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the background of European politics. 
Before the war of 1914-18 Russia en- 
couraged it as part of a Pan-Slav move- 
ment which was designed to further her 
imperial aims, and Russian influence was 
dominant in Belgrade and Sofia. It was 
the nightmare of the Habsburgs—of the 
Vienna in which Hitler struggled and 
went hungry as a young man—and it 
is all too easy for us in the West to 
forget that in Eastern Europe the last war 
looked very largely like a recrudescence of 
the age-old struggle between Slavs and 
Teutons. To us, when the peace came, 
the creation of Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia was a useful means of countering 
German and Hungarian preponderance 
in the Danube basin; but the people of 
those states saw in it chiefly a great step 
towards the realization of millennial 
Slavonic dreams. 

That was indeed an occasion of his- 


toric triumph and brotherly festivity, when 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, later to be called Yugoslavia, 
appeared on the map in 1919. And yet 
the tragedy has been that scarcely had 
the long-separated brothers set up house 
together, when they began to fall out. 
The internal history of the country since 
the Peace Treaties has been largely one 
of struggles between dominant centralist 
Serbs and autonomy-claiming Croats and 
others. Not all parties have been involved 
in these struggles, and it would be easy 
to exaggerate their importance; neverthe- 
less it is melancholy to reflect how much 
the growing strength of the new state has 
been impaired by such stress within. 
King Alexander, the present King’s 
father, made a bold bid to stop the 
quarrels once and for all when he estab- 
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lished his royal dictatorship over a decade 
ago; but one of the most obvious and 
unfortunate results of this act was that the 
opposition movements were driven under- 
ground, where they could be more surely 
exploited by the country’s jealous enemies. 
The King’s own death at Marseilles was 
engineered by refugee extremists only too 
clearly aided and abetted by certain 
Hungarian and Italian circles. Recently, 
some important concessions have been 
made to the opposition, tardy but never- 


theless welcome to all Yugoslavia’s friends 


who saw in what peril she stood as war 
began to spread from one country to 
another. 

To the poison caused by such rivalries 
was added the slow, seeping poison of 
the Macedonian question, of the unsatis- 
fied claims of many other non-Slavonic 


John Peck 


The town of Sibenik, on the Dalmatian littoral, is one of Yugoslavia’s most important harbours for 
export and communication with the interior. Its eventful past is shown in its many splendid monuments 
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Serbia, ancient national core of Yugoslavia, is a strong centre of the Greek Orthodox religion, whose 
priests derive much of their hold on the peasants from having led the South Slavs in their struggle 
against the Turks. (Above) A Serbian village priest. (Below) Peasants from Southern Serbia 
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John Lehmann 


A Sokol festival, whether in Catholic 
Slovenia (above), or Croatia, or 
Orthodox Serbia, 1s always a demon- 
stration of inter-Slav sympathy and 
the desire for unity; and yet this age- 
old aspiration has not prevented 
unhappy differences between the three 
dominant peoples in Yugoslavia. 


The sturdy Croat peasant of Zagreb 
(right) does not always see eye to 
eye with his Serb brother in Belgrade; 
and the enemies of the new country 
are only too well aware of this 
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A Bosnian peasant. 


minorities within the frontiers, and of 
ancient resentments centred in differences 
ofreligion. Of these the Macedonian ques- 
tion has been perhaps the most dangerous. 
The annals of IMRO, the Macedonian 
revolutionary organization, are as full of 
violent colour as a gang-feud in Chicago 
—and as horrible; and the ramifications 
and undercurrents of the movement are 
so confused that very few outside the 
Balkans can claim to understand them 
fully. The bone of contention has been 
that territory which, on the maps of 1919- 
1939, was trisected by the frontiers of 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria, and 
inhabited by a branch of the Slav race, 
close to the Serbs and even closer to the 
Bulgars in type and speech, but sufficiently 
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distinct to believe that it should 
guide its own destinies, and, 
ideally, form an autonomous unit 
in a greater federation of all the 
South Slavs. There have been 
times when their leaders, keeping 
well behind the scenes, appeared 
to dominate Bulgarian politics; 
and considering as their chief 
enemies those in high places in 
Belgrade who could only conceive 
of South Slav unity under Serbian 
hegemony, effectually prevented 
any rapprochement between the two 
states until recent years, when a 
new Bulgarian government made 
a determined effort to limit their 
influence. But they have lived, 
watchful in their hiding-places, 
and there are many who believe 
that emissaries have passed more 
frequently of late between the 
Macedonian Revolutionary 
leaders and the Axis Powers. 
Certainly an offer from Germany 
and Italy that they will further 
Macedonian independence if only 
IMRO will work with them 
might prove a tempting bait. 

Like all the Succession States, 
Yugoslavia was faced with an im- 
possible problem after the last war, when she 
endeavoured to reconcile strategic security 
with racial homogeneity in her new 
territories ; and it was inevitable, in the 
bewildering tangle of nationalities that 
inhabits the Danube basin, that small 
minorities of other peoples were included 
in her frontiers. There are islands and 
sprinklings of Germans and Magyars and 
Albanians, and even Latins, in the corners 
of the Kingdom, and though these have 
never caused such crises and upheavals 
as the minorities in Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, they have been useful additional 
levers in the hands of rival neighbouring 
Powers. / 

This is also true of religious differences. 
The Serbs, like the Bulgars, belong to the 
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Note the Turkish influence 


Greek Orthodox Church, but the Croats 
and Slovenes are mainly Roman Catholics, 
while down in Bosnia there is an appreci- 
able minority of Muslims. On the surface, 
to a Westerner, it would seem impossible 
that these differences should result in civil 
discord of any significance; but religious 
faith in Yugoslavia has historical over- 
tones. Roman Catholicism to the Croats 
is part of that higher culture they believe 
is theirs, the legacy of rich, industrialized 
Austria-Hungary; it also means the Vati- 
can and therefore a back-door to Italy’s 
influence. To belong to the Greek 
Church implies not merely a different way 
of worshipping God, but also identity 
with a national cause, dating from the 
days when the Orthodox priests were the 
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leaders of the South Slav peoples in their 
struggle against the Turks. It is this 
background which must be remembered 
when judging such disturbances as arose 
a few years ago over the signing of the 
new Concordat. 

And yet, when one reviews the years 
between the wars, it is difficult not to con- 
clude that none of these troubles would 
have been of fundamental importance, 
if prosperity had come to stay in the 
Balkans. The economic question domin- 
ates all others. When, ten years ago, the 
world crisis, bringing poverty and chaos 
all down the Danube, lit the fuse, differ- 
ences of race and religion and culture 
were so much gunpowder lying on the 
ground. 


Baers Moholy 
eens of a mosque in Sarajevo, former capital of Muslim Bosnia and still paee Turkish 
in character 
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Hansen Orpe 
Against the curious limestone mountains of Herzegovina stands Mostar, with its famous Roman bridge 


Hell Orden 
Market-day at Kotor, where peasants of Herzegovina and Dalmatia mingle with the Montenegrins 


Yugoslavia Express Agency 


The Gulf of Kotor from the serpentine road to Cetinje, once the capital of the kingdom of Montenegro 


A Montenegrin woman. 


Lucia Moholy 


The magnificent physique, courage and splendid bearing of her people is famous 
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eee Moholy 
Monastery of Sveti Naum on Lake Okhrida, one cf the foremost examples of the Greek Orthodox Church 
in Macedonia, South Serbia, which has been the melting pot of many races, customs and religions 


Lucia Moholy 


Bride and groom at a gypsy wedding in Skoplje, South Serbia, where every town has its gypsy quarter 


: Suara BMoholy 
Caravan of Muslim women near Monastir, not far from the Greek- Yugoslav border. Orwental fashions 
of clothing still have a strong hold in these parts. Mules and donkeys are an everyday means of transport 


: Sgt 
} ‘ Lucia Moholy 
The balcony of a Muslim harem allows the wives to glance at the world without being seen themselves 
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The central economic fact about Yugo- 
slavia, as about the whole of the Balkans, 
is that it is a peasant country, and one 
where the peasant has remained poor and 
largely illiterate in spite of the consider- 
able redistribution of land and the educa- 
tional advances which have taken place 
in the last twenty years. ‘Three-quarters 
of the population live by forestry or by 
their farms, their fields of maize and wheat, 
their orchards of apples, cherries, plums, 
their pigs and cattle. This was profitable 
enough in the smiling years, but when the 
world-price of primary products collapsed 
and tariff walls began to leap up every- 
where, the Yugoslav peasant was faced 
with ruin, became indebted to the Banks, 
often had to sell up his farm and joined 
the drift of the dispossessed and dis- 
contented to the no more prosperous 
towns. Since then, Yugoslavia’s chief 


problem has been to find a market for her 
surplus corn and timber and dairy pro- 
duce without losing economic—and there- 
fore political—independence. 

The devices employed by the Third 
Reich to lure the Danubian countries into 
her closed economic bloc have been tire- 
lessly ingenious and persuasive. And 
Yugoslavia cannot be self-sufficient. She 
is only in the first stages of industrializa- 
tion, and though she has much mineral 
wealth, particularly in copper, lead and 
zinc, which has in the past been exploited 
by predominantly French and Anglo- 
Saxon concerns, the flow of urgently 
needed capital from abroad dried up with 
the crisis. How can a country which is 


unable to find export markets pay the 
foreigner who invests his wealth with her? 

One thing the foreigner did, before the 
present war broke out, which helped to 
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The ship canal at the dangerous Iron Gates on the Danube, vital to Yugoslavia as a trading highway 
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alleviate Yugoslavia’s exchange problem: 
he spent his holidays there. The country 
is only a memory now for most of us who 
were fortunate enough to have made the 
journey, but a memory that is peculiarly 
pleasant to revive in a winter of war and 
privation under the grey skies of our own 
northern islands. I think of the green 
hills and mountains of Slovenia, with their 
hollow ancient castles settled like aban- 
doned rooks’ nests among the climbing 
woods, and the resinous smell and the 
hum of the sawmills below, and the fields 
where cobs of yellow maize grew thickly 
up to the plum-trees at the road’s edge; 
of the sharp-featured valleys of the south, 
with their dusty roads winding to the 
pretty pointed lighthouses of the mosques, 
along which donkeys plod under the 
burden of veiled Muslim women looking 
for all the world like bundles of coloured 
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THE LAND OF THE SOUTH SLAVS 
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An author may admire the scenery on the Dalmatian islands, but finds the rocks hard! 


rags without top or toe; and of crowded, 
eager, white-walled Belgrade on its cliff, 
trying to change from a primitive fortress 
to a modern city and bridge the gap of 
hundreds of years in a decade or two; 
and of the great olive-green Danube that 
sweeps past the base of Belgrade’s cliff 
down to the steep and narrow gorges of 
the Kazan Pass, leaving the vast horizons 
of the fertile Voivodina plain behind her; 
and most of all I think of that sun-baked 
coast where I first woke up to the fact 
that I was in the land of the South Slavs, 
of the cypresses, a sombre backcloth to 
the lavish, ever-changing colour-patterns 
of the flowers and fruit, the holiday villas 
with their salmon-pink or pale-green shut- 
ters and the views over limitless blue water 
as it wrinkled round the patient, half- 
submerged sea-monsters that one knew 
were islands. 
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Under ‘London 


by F. L. STEVENS 


During the past four months many a passer-by, seeing some of London’s entrails exposed 

by ‘enemy action’, has stood, fascinated, to stare at their nakedness. But they represent a 

mere fraction of underground London’s network of pipes, canals, tubes and tunnels, which, 

unknown to and undreamed of by most Londoners, has been extensively explored by the 
writer of this article 


Wuen, three years ago, a manhole lid was lifted for me in Farringdon 
Street, and I went down into the Fleet sewer, I had no idea that my 
excursions under London would lead to the story of London itself. I 
set off on a search for information that might hint at the complexity, 
strangeness and significance of London’s man-made warrens. In fact, 
I found myself on the edge of a more formidable task—picturing the 
growth and decay of past Londons. 

Consider my adventures, if such they may be called. I paddled 
down the Fleet sewer, stood alongside the immense granite piers sup- 
porting Ludgate Circus, and, after passing one or two watertight doors 
and a maze of interlacing passages, found myself standing high and dry 
on the Thames-side beach under Blackfriars Bridge. All very natural, 
of course, for I had been travelling down the bricked-in bed of the old 
Fleet river. But the Fleet no longer empties itself so casually into the 
Thames. In 1874, Sir Joseph Bazalgette built a system of sewers to 
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intercept the flow to the Thames of waste matter from North and South 
London. By this means, the river (which had become so foul-smelling 
that Members of Parliament were unable to settle down to their work 
at Westminster) was saved from further employment as London’s main 
drain. The Fleet itself had degenerated so grossly by the 18th century, 
that Pope described it as the “king of dykes” which “rolls the large 
tribute of dead dogs to Thames”’. 


LONDON’S LOST RIVERS 


Most of the tributary streams of the Thames are now incorporated 
in London’s drainage system. In fact, as has been said, the story of 
London during the past four centuries is in large part that of the cover- 
ing over ofits streams. The Wall Brook which ran from north to south 
through the middle of Roman London, was the first to ‘go under’ and, 
indeed, seems to have been smothered out of existence. Which of us 
now can trace in the mind’s eye the course of, say, the Tyburn, the 
Ravensbourne, or Westbourne, yet the last, cooped in its metal box, 
cuts through the roof of Sloane Square Underground Station and once 
fed the Serpentine. 

These ‘lost rivers’ are a fascinating study, and it seems to me that 
students would remember more than they do of London’s foundations 
if they could be encouraged to discover a few facts about them. Not 
only geography, but history, engineering and local government 
administration all come into the picture. 

The only section of London’s ‘lost rivers’ (now part of London’s 
3000 miles of drains) I actually walked through was, as I have said, a 
half-mile of the Fleet to Blackfriars Bridge. But it was a memorable 
stroll, for I met not only cataracts framed in handsomely built arch- 
ways, but the evidence of a proud custodianship which has made the 
London drainage system one of the envies of its sister capitals. 

Although it is not possible to sail down an underground London 
river, a trip, full of variety and some excitement, can be taken on the 
canal that runs for nearly three-quarters of a mile under Islington. 
This canal was begun in 1814 and completed without much difficulty 
or incident, though the finding of the “‘vertebral remains of a crocodile”’ 
is recorded. Nowadays, barges are pulled through the tunnel by a 
trim four-cylinder tug which fits into the tunnel so snugly that the 
skipper has to keep his mind well on the job. A searchlight’s beam 
from the tug cuts the thick blackness of the tunnel, which, in the short 
subterranean voyage, plays a few astonishing tricks. When I took the 
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trip, I looked back to the tunnel mouth behind us; it resembled a 
luminous curtain, the colours of which continually changed, finally 
appearing as the opening to a furnace in which vermilion flames were 
licking and dancing with fierce relish. Outside, it was a grey, raw 
day, which made the conjuring tricks under Islington all the more 
startling. 

This City Road tunnel, which forms part of the Grand Union system 
connecting the London Docks with Birmingham and the north, is not 
the only canal section under London. ‘There is another, beginning at 
Paddington and running under Edgware Road, Maida Hill and St 
John’s Wood. The task of excavation was carried out by candlelight, 
one item alone on this account reading: ““Candles—£166”. I was 
interested to learn that some of the goods which-are conducted by way 
of England’s 2500 miles of canals have come from distant parts of the 
world without once touching land. 


UNDERGROUND PIONEERING 


Whilst this voyage under Islington was, perhaps, the most enjoyable 
of all my journeys, I think, on recollection, that the moment of keenest 
excitement for me was a visit to Wapping Station. That may sound 
prosaic enough. After all, folk can easily get to Wapping. So they 
can, and, if they knew something of the heroic enterprise that went to 
the making of the world’s first under-river tunnel, perhaps they would. 
But what, a hundred years ago, was an adventure in engineering 
watched with admiration by the whole world (a few scoffers excepted) 
is now almost forgotten. 

At Wapping, one can walk down the shaft sunk by Marc Isarabeee 
Brunel when he built the famous Thames Tunnel, begun in 1825 and 
finished, after almost incredible interruptions and difficulties, in 1843. 
It is a great story, this, of Brunel’s fortitude; how, despite the river’s 
frequent breaking through the tunnel roof and a hold-up of seven years 
(when the tunnel was sealed and nothing done at all), the engineer 
never lost faith in the project, which, at last, and with the gallant help 
of his son, Isambard Kingdom Brunel, was completed. 

Not very far from Wapping, at Tower Hill, is an unobtrusive round 
house, where a lift once descended to what might fairly be described 
as London’s first underground railway. ‘The under-river tunnel here 
was begun in 1869 and ran under the Thames to the Surrey side of the 
river, near Pickle Herring Street. It was the first example of the tube 
method of tunnel construction, and, for a time, carried a ‘bus’ pulled 
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by a steel cable worked by two steam-engines. Now, it carries water- 
pipes and hydraulic power-pipes under the Thames. 

I was allowed to go down and see it for myself. I stepped from 
Tower Hill to a grating, under which iron ladders, side by side with 
great iron pipes, ran down the shaft to a curved brick chamber—at 
one time the waiting-room for passengers travelling by the old steam 
tube railway. ‘The tunnel itself was about six feet high, built with 
riveted metal plates, and looked very much like a smaller edition of the 
London Underground railway, except, of course, that pipe-lines took 
up most of the room. 

I took one or two strolls, during my wanderings, in the London 
Underground itself. It was ‘after hours’, the current was off, and 
workmen were busy in the light of acetylene flares relaying sections of 
the line. Such a team, synchronizing its movements with the precision 
of soldiers, can relay 130 tons of rail in a week. I remember, in the 
early hours of one morning, standing on the Tube track at Aldgate 
East, where they were getting ready to move the station a hundred 
yards or soup the line. That was an immense job, involving the build- 
ing of a railway track some half-dozen feet below the level of the original 
line—and all accomplished while the trains went about their normal 
business. The only difference most travellers noticed was that they 
left old Aldgate East station one Saturday night and, on the following 
Monday morning, set off for town from a different and very up-to-date 
Aldgate East. Talk about a transformation scene! As a matter of 
fact, as I stood amid the dust swirling up from the pneumatic drills 
(on either side the walls of office buildings rising sheer from the track 
and looking in the searchlight’s beam like stage canyons), I began to 
think I was behind the scenes at the kind of pantomime you sometimes 
see in dreams. But the task of shifting Aldgate East was, in fact, 
brought off after two years of careful planning and working with an 
interruption in the normal train service of little more than twenty-four 


hours. 
MINIATURE MAIL TRAIN 


London has another underground railway, the trains of which are 
pulled by driverless locomotives and which, to the lay observer like me, 
appear to be worked by magic. This railway, the only one of its kind, 
is six and a half miles long, runs a three-minute service, and, every day 
in normal times, carries more than 30,000 mail bags on a route linking 
Liverpool Street and Paddington stations. Since it was opened in 
1927, the Post Office Tube has carried six and a half million letter bags, 
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and four million parcel bags a year. It will be realized how sub- 
stantially this remarkable Tube railway (without drivers or guards) 
has relieved the traffic of the London streets. 

To watch these brisk little electric trains running in and out of their 
station without any apparent control (though the control is, in fact, 
extremely thorough) is an odd experience. Odder still is to be allowed 
to wander underneath Piccadilly Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue, and 
Charing Cross Road, where subways, carrying London’s power lines, 
take switchback routes to avoid the Underground Railway stations. 
Here, I am sure, is the schoolboy’s idea of under London. Pipes, big 
and small, all neatly docketed, dive and curve, uphill and down, with 
an orderliness which is both astonishing and weird. During my tour, 
I found myself standing on small iron planks over deep pits or climbing 
up subterranean hills carrying their bunks of neatly-packed pipes or 
cables for water, gas, electricity, tele-communications, hydraulic power 
and television. The L.C.C. own twenty-four such tunnels, varying 
from six to twelve feet high, and making it easy, when anything needs 
looking at, to get at the trouble without taking up the road. 

Under London lie not only these ‘life-lines’ which give the city light 
and power for a multitude of vital purposes, but also the traces, fast 
disappearing, of the Londons of the past. Here and there you can 
catch a glimpse of Roman London. In the crypt of St Mary-le-Bow, 
for example, you find associations with Roman, Saxon and Sir 
Christopher Wren’s London. If you have any mind for recreating— 
with perhaps more intimacy than books can yield—the chronicle of the 
City, you might well begin at the crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow. 


TWO HUNDRED-THOUSAND SLEEPERS 


You will probably think that explorations of this kind are in these 
days somewhat academic. People are now rather more familiar with 
certain tracks under London than ever they were. For example, no 
fewer than eighty London Tube stations provide shelter nightly for some 
200,000 people. It is proposed to extend certain London tubes, not for 
travelling in, but for sleeping. This wartime story of underground 
London is the most astonishing of all. It is just fifty years since the 
world’s first tube railway was laid—three miles between King William 
Street and Stockwell—but the great engineers who planned it, 
William Barlow and James Henry Greathead, could never have 
guessed what their work might mean to; Londoners meeting attack 
from the air. ; 
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Much of the complicated pattern of London’s life-lines—the water 
and gas pipes, the electrical cables and sewers—lying under the roads 
and pavements has been revealed by ‘enemy action’. What, three years 
ago, I had to picture in my mind’s eye has been, here and there, pretty 
well disclosed. -Like many other people, I have seen one or two bomb 
craters! There, among the debris, are the pipes, some with their frac- 
tured ends neatly capped, sticking out like buried guns. An interesting 
point of repair emergency work is that an inflated pigskin bladder is 
generally used to stop the broken end of a gas main, which is afterwards 
capped with steel. 

One of the first men to get to work in a bomb crater may be the 
‘tunnel tiger’. He sets the timber frames in readiness for the brick- 
layers to re-build the sewers. ‘This frame, of course, takes the shape of 
the drain and two layers of bricks are built roundit. All this work takes 
time; there can be no rushing or scamping the building of a main drain. 

One crater that I saw revealed among its broken pipes an eighteen-way 
Post Office cable duct, and each one of those eighteen cables carried no 
fewer than 4000 wires. I saw, too, electric power lines and the hydraulic 
power pipes, with sides of steel two inches thick, carrying water under a 
pressure of 800 pounds to the square inch—to drive London’s lifts. The 
war thus provides Londoners with an occasional glimpse of the vast 
network of underground power lines by which they live. 


NEW LIGHT ON OLD TIMES 


Wartime conditions are hardly those for examining the traces that 
may be left of past Londons. But I notice that, recently, in St Pancras, 
there have been unearthed a few of the scooped-out tree-trunks used as 
water mains in the 17th century, when they carried water from the New 
River head in Clerkenwell. It may be that, when the war is over, and 
so much of London has to be re-built and re-planned, we shall think 
more, not less, of London’s underground clues to its own history. 

As the centuries have passed, they have covered London’s site with 
their remains of debris, dust and ashes. Roman London lies some 
twenty feet below ours, and, deeper still, are the tusks and bones of 
creatures that lived long before London was born. If we gave more 
thought to such pages beneath our feet as yet remained unturned, we 
might add to the story. But it is not surprising that London, when 
putting buildings up, was so preoccupied with the more immediate 
problems involved that it often failed to consider what might be gained 
with a little extra watchfulness in the process of going down. 
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Russian Exiles in Manchukuo 


Ow1nc to the strange fortunes of war the 
question of refugees has become one of 
the world’s colossal problems. Western 
Europe is now full of exiles, but many 
people have quite forgotten the steady 
stream of men and women who have left 
Russia since the Revolution of 1918 and 
sought a home in eastern lands. Unwill- 
ing to submit to Bolshevik rule they 
crossed the frontiers of Chinese Turkestan 
and Manchukuo and formed colonies 
whieh are still steadily growing. To those 
who know them they appear the more 
pathetic because of their passionate love 
for their own land. There is a unique 
beauty and a call to the spirit in the great 
steppes of Russia. It captures the heart, 
even of a traveller; but to the Russian exile 
it must be agony to hear that call and be 
unable to answer it. One of these colonies 
has now been granted a site of farming 
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All photographs by Pictorial Press 


land in the fertile delta of the Argun River, 


which flows between Manchukuo and 


Soviet Russia. 

Wherever these wanderers find a place 
to settle in, they form a small colony and 
set to work to erect a fragment of Russia 
on alien soil. Their first instinct is to 
build an isha, a little wooden house 
with a boarded floor and whitewashed 
walls. It is warmed by a tall brick stove 
in which the women bake the large loaves 
of wheaten or rye bread which form so 
large a‘part of their food. The top of the 
stove serves as a bed for the younger 
members of the family. The baby’s 
cradle is swung from a beam and the 
mother, when she is busy with her work, 
gives it an occasional touch, to keep it 
moving. 

The’ samovar is am essential feature of 
these Russian homes. The poorer kind is 
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A primitive wooden church stands in the middle of the 
village and was the first building erected by the settlers 
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In their new country the White Russians are dependent on their own resources. A farmer’s wife carries 
two turkeys which she has raised with great care: livestock is particularly valuable on these isolated plains 


(Above) Their new home is not much more than a wooden hut—but it is theirs and they are proud and 
happy to have it. In the farmyards are domestic animals which will form the basis of prosperity in days to come. 
(Below) An abacus or calculating frame, with which both Chinese and Russians secure amazingly accurate 
results, 1s used by the village schoolmaster’s assistant in book-keeping. He is seen working out how much 1s 
coming to members of the association of farmers whose products are marketed through the schoolmaster’s office 


(Above) The baby’s cradle, made cheaply and skilfully out of striped bedcovers, is suspended from the ceiling 
in the kitchen. While the men and women still wear Russian peasant clothes, some of the children are 
dressed the Mongolian way. This one here, however, proudly struts around in Russian jackboots, with 
his long trousers “tucked in, and his tight coat ‘buttons, in Russian fashion, right up to the neck. (Below) 
The shining samovar, a bottle of vodka “and the customary sausage form a family dinner in the traditional style 
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A Cossack and his sons: under the Tsar he was a member of the Cossack troops—the crack regiment of 
Imperial Russia. Allegiance to the Tsarist system—which used to break all opposition by the use of the 
Cossacks—made him flee his native land. Here, in Mongolia, he is now building up a new life for him- 
self and his family. This man was one of the earliest to settle; there were only two other families at first 


Children at the Easter service. They are brought up to revere the Greek Orthodox Church 


RUSSIAN EXILES IN MANCHUKUO 


Clad in native fashion, these young colonists enjoy the sunshine and snow of their new homeland 


made of copper, but in richer families it is 
a nickel or plated urn in which the water 
is heated and kept at boiling point by a 
central wooden or charcoal fire. During 
the time when the wood is blazing or the 
charcoal smouldering, the samovar is 
placed outside the front door, where the 
fresh air can play on it and carry off the 
fumes. When the water boils, tea is made 
in a very small tea-pot, and served in 
glasses, sweetened with as many lumps of 
sugar as the family can afford. 

The furniture is of the simplest—a board 
table and a few benches supply the neces- 
sities. Everything is scrupulously clean, 
for the woman washes floor and furniture 
daily. She does not kneel to her scrubbing 
as the Westerner does, but with a pail of 
water and a floor-cloth she stands, bending 
from the waist, and with strong sweeping 
movements carries the soapy water into 
every corner of the room. 

Each room holds an ikon. It is generally 
a small lithographed representation of 


Christ, framed in a metal setting, and it 
hangs rather high, across one corner of the 
room. A lighted taper burns in front of it 
and it is toward that ikon that the prayers 
of the family are directed. According to 
the Greek Church interpretation of the 
commandment “Thou shalt make to thy- 
self no graven image’ there may never be 
a representation of a graven face within 
the ikon, therefore the face itself is always 
either painted or printed. 

Members of all classes of society left 
Russia together, from the high-born to the 
humblest peasant, and this has contributed 
a great deal to the fulness of colony life 
in which many professions and trades are 
represented. The doctor, the watch- 
maker, the photographer, the metal- 
worker, the furrier are always found, as well 
as the tailoress who can fashion the full- 
skirted overcoat which the men like to 
wear. The women are admirable house- 
wives in their simple way, and no one who 
has sat down to an exile’s table and shared 
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A young man does his homework. He speaks Russian at home but in school Japanese ts compulsory 


the meal of cabbage or beetroot soup with 
a slice of boiled beef served in it, accom- 
panied by fried dumplings and followed 
by a curd cake, can forget the out- 
standing efficiency of the cooking. Jam 
made by Russian women is surely the best 
in the world. The wild raspberry malina 
is a constant and delicious accompani- 
ment to tea and its preparation is made the 
occasion of an annual outing. At the 
season of ripening raspberries, the women 
hire carts, fill them with jam pots and the 
precious copper jam cauldron, and drive 
off to the hillside. There they pick the 
fruit and boil the jam on gypsy fires, 
returning a few days later with every 
jam pot brimmed with translucent jelly 
of unsurpassable flavour. By _ this 
practical means they have saved trans- 
port, and also fuel, which is a precious 
commodity. 

The religious life of the colony is very 
intense and centres round the church, 
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which is a wooden building with a bell- 
tower and a painted cupola surmounted 
with a Russian double-barred cross. The 
priest officiates and members of the con- 
gregation stand, men on one side and 
women on the other, with bowed heads 
in attitudes of extreme reverence. From 
time to time both men and women will 
fall on their knees. Sighs and weeping 
are heard as the sadness of homesickness 
overcomes them with an emotion that 
demands expression. Nevertheless directly 
the choir breaks forth into the beautiful 
music of the Greek liturgy, every head is 
raised and the whole congregation joins 
in the Allelucas which lift their hearts to 
higher things. 

Because of his emotional temperament 
the Russian is capable of the highest degree 
of suffering, but he never fails in resilience 
and commands admiration for his courage 
and capacity to make the best of whatever 
circumstances fate may bring him. 
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Cyprus: Aphrodite's Island 


by CAPTAIN ALAN GRAHAM, M_LP., E.S.A. 


Cyprus, lying sixty miles off the Syrian coast, comes well within the Mediterranean war zone but 
it ts on its more peaceful aspects that the author of the following article dwells: its history, tts varied 


races and religions, its ‘miracles’ , 


Tue first of all our oversea colonies to 
send a military contingent to France in 
1939 was Cyprus, yet it is probable that 
many an Englishman at that moment was 
not even aware that we had any steward- 
ship over this lovely isle, or that its people 
were proud to share in his Imperial 
citizenship. But the educated English- 
man of Disraeli’s day or of the Middle 
Ages could readily have told him why 
Queen Victoria or Richard Coeur de Lion 
had each thought fit to assume dominion 
over this pearl of the Mediterranean. Its 
romantic history, its climate and _ its 
strategic importance were the three factors 
which combined to lure me there in 
January of 1934. To exchange the fogs 
and cold of London in January for 
Mediterranean skies and sunshine and 
wild flowers, to explore classical temples 


its industries and its friendly co-operation with Great Britain 


and medieval castles and abbeys and to 
see how Greeks and Turks were recon- 
ciling themselves to British sovereignty, 
offered not merely a perfect holiday but a 
lifetime of solace for the senses and ever- 
freshening interest for a mind delighting 
exclusively in the ‘Humanities’. 

So I found it in 1934, and so it will 
continue for me to the end. The quickest 
way there was from either Trieste or 
Brindisi on the comfortable Lloyd- 
Triestino line taking five and a half days 
from London to Larnaca, the chief 
passenger port of the island. ‘The artistic 
joys of Milan en route were compensation 
for the long night journey down the 
length of Italy to the terminus of the 
Appian Way—the ancient Brundisium. 

Passing near enough to the coast of 
Greece to see the fine Venetian fortifica- 
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Mangoian Brothers 


Sea front at Larnaca, modern successor of ancient Citium, and the chief port of Cyprus 


tions of Methone and the sun-kissed Ionian 
islands of Zante and Kephallonia with 
Odysseus’s Ithaca well in view, and later 
on Scarpanto and the tip of Rhodes, we 
soon, on the port bow, caught sight of a 
much bigger island with high yellow cliffs 
and a great mountain disappearing into 
clouds. We followed its southern coast the 
whole morning until at midday, past a 
shimmering salt lake with the golden 
mosque of Umm-Haram behind it, we 
observed palm trees and low white houses, 
a sea-front and a little jetty, which was 
Larnaca, our port of arrival. 

On landing, a strange medley met our 
eyes. Customs officials in British uniforms 
but with Greek or semi-Asiatic features, 
barelegged porters with fair hair, blue 
eyes and light tanned skins, negroes, 
camels, cattle for export, motor-cars, Jews 
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on their way to and from Palestine, a 
British Colonial official standing like a 
pillar of silence amidst the welter and 
babel of the East and the obviously well- 
disciplined, smartly turned-out Cypriot 
police in their sensible and becoming 
‘wide-awake’ hats. 

Larnaca is the modern successor of the 
more ancient Citium, whose harbour silted 
up in the Middle Ages. It had been one 
of the early Phoenician colonies, situated 
at the meeting-place of several trade- 
routes and therefore frequented by the old 
British Levant Company in the 17th and 
18th centuries, but in itself it is of no great 
interest. The thirty miles of road leading 
over thesun-baked plain of the Mesaoria to 
Nicosia, the capital, were enough to scare 
away most of those tourists who chose the 
hot months of June, July and August in 


Paul Popper 


The Northern Range of Kyrenia seen from the walls of the 13th- 
century castle of St Hilarion, which stands south-west of Kyrenia town 


The Mesaéria, the great central plain of Cyprus. In the spring it is carpeted with wild flowers, wh background 
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of olive, cypress and eucalyptus trees sets off the blue of the sky 


which to visit the hotter parts of the 
Mediterranean, but the traveller who was 
wise enough to land in the first four months 
of the year might well feel he had arrived 
in an earthly paradise. Mounds of wild 
anemone, jonquil, violet, iris and asphodel, 
carpet the emerald fields through which 
he passed: the grey-green of the olives, the 
silver-green of the tall eucalyptuses, the 
dark-green cypress trees in the _ back- 
ground soothe the eye and set off the blue 
of the sky. 

Never shall I forget my first glimpse of 
Nicosia as I approached it before sunset. 
At a turn in the road I suddenly saw below 
me, not a town, but a forest of date-palms 
and eucalyptuses with golden brown 
minarets sometimes overtopping them. 
This apparent forest was really the gardens 
of the capital. 

Rising out of the great plain in the back- 
ground marched the northern range of 
mountains, with three medieval castles 
clinging to their summits like eyebrows to 
a face and the five craggy fingers of 
Mount Pentedaktylos still rose-tipped by 
the sun. Over al] was a lavender haze 
and absolute stillness broken only by the 
tinkle of goat-bells or the flutings of some 
shepherd’s pipe. Once across the brown 
Venetian bastions of this ancient city, 
however, bedlam seems to have broken 
forth. In its narrow streets, with their 
centuries-old houses leaning across them, 
red-turbaned Turk jostles brown-clad 
Maronite Franciscan, and Greek girls with 
their great brown gazelle-like eyes scurry 
to the market, greeting as they pass the 
tall, bearded, black-skirted priest of their 
Church. Motor-cars and cab-drivers vie 
with coppersmiths and tradesmen standing 
in their medieval booths to rival Babel 
itself, while round the corner from all this 
din rises the noble 13th-century French 
Gothic Cathedral, built by St Louis’s own 
crusading architects. From its superb 
West Front, with triple porches like 
Rheims itself, there rises, oddly enough, 
a stately minaret; for, like its greater 
namesake, Aia Sophia of Constantinople, 
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Nicosia, capital of Cyprus. 


it became a mosque on the Turkish con- 
quest of the island in 1571. In the present 
Armenian church are to be seen the graves 
of some medieval English nuns, one of 
whom bore the proud historic name of 
Neville. 

Herein lies much of the special fascina- 
tion of Cyprus. Everywhere one sees the 
impact of West on East and vice versa. ‘The 
island’s history has been governed by the 
sea-power of whatever state controlled the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The Pharaoh 
Thothmes III conquered Cyprus, as did 
Sargon, King of Assyria. The Greeks 
founded many colonial cities there. 
Anthony made it over as a wedding 
present to Cleopatra, and when it was 
again a Roman province it received St 
Paul and St Barnabas, who, by converting 
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Paul Popper 
The medieval city was destroyed in the 16th century by the Venetians, 
who built a new city, divided in the Italian style into twenty-five contrade, or quarters 


its Governor, Sergius Paulus, created the 
first Christian Governor in the world. 

When Byzantium succeeded Rome as 
the mistress of the Mediterranean, Cyprus 
was the most frequent gage of battle 
between the successors of Constantine and 
the rising power of Islam, and when the 
Muslims aroused the Western Christian 
world by their capture of Jerusalem it was 
to Cyprus that the Crusaders came and 
there founded the crusading Kingdom of 
the Lusignan monarchs. 

For 380 years Cyprus remained the 
easternmost bastion of western Christianity 
and a thorn in the side of Islam even after 
the capture of Constantinople itself. The 
contrary winds which blew out of her 
course the ship carrying to Acre Richard 
Coeur de Lion’s bride, Berengaria, are 
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The Gothic Cathedral 
of St Sophia, Nicosia, 
built in the 13th century 
at the instigation of St 
Louis of France. Since 


the Turkish conquest of 


1571, it has been the 
chief mosque of the 
island. Note the raised 
floors covered with Per- 
stan carpets and prayer- 
mats and the Muslim 
worshipper facing to- 
wards Mecca 


Courtyard of Prophitis 
Elias Monastery, near 
Lithrodonda, now the 
property of the author, 
reputed to have been 
Sounded by the disciples 
of St Paul 


CYPRUS: 


APHRODITE’S ISLAND 


Xan Feilding 
The village pump (above) is a centre of social life for 
he women. The inns are reserved for travellers, with, as 
1 rule, bedrooms on the upper floor and stalls below, of 
which the mangers are used in emergency as beds. (Below) 
he interior of great Camel Khan of Nicosia 
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commonly held to be the cause of that 
warrior king’s descent on and capture of 
the island; but its strategic position as a 
base for operations in Syria and Palestine, 
less than a hundred miles to the east, could 
not have been absent from his mind. 

As with Britain at a later date, so trade 
first and then the flag and strategy led 
the rival republics of Genoa and Venice 
to occupy Cyprus, until in 1571, the very 
year of the battle of Lepanto, Sultan Selim 
II, known as ‘the Sot’, seized the island, 
and, in spite of the heroic defence put up 
by Bragadino, the Venetian Commander, 
secured its wealth for Turkey, to whom 
it belonged for a good.g00 years. 

In 1877 and 1878, however, it seemed 
that Turkey would be absorbed by the 
advancing Russians, and British naval 
strategy could not with indifference see 
Russian squadrons based on Constant- 
inople and other Turkish ports menacing 
our route to the Suez Canal. Disraeli, 
therefore, with his usual historical and 
political sense, advised Queen Victoria 
and her Cabinet that Cyprus was ‘the 
gateway of Western Asia’, and leased the 
island from Turkey in order to support 
that Power and ourselves by basing a 
British squadron on Famagusta, the 
island’s historic eastern port, of which 
(Signor) Otello (Moro), Desdemona’s hus- 
band—but no ‘blackaMoor’—had once 
been the Venetian Lieutenant-Governor. 
After the Russian scare had died down 
only the great Joseph Chamberlain 
appeared to bethink him of Famagusta, 
and he improved its harbour facilities for 
merchant ships. 

The rise of Italian sea- and air-power 
in the Mediterranean during the Fascist 
regime once again revealed the strategic 
importance of Aphrodite’s island. Their 
victory over the Turks in the war of 1911 
enabled the Italians to seize the Dode- 
canese islands off the south-west coast of 
Asia Minor and, by turning Leros into 
a minor Gibraltar and building aero- 
dromes on Rhodes and other islands in 
the vicinity, they put themselves in a 
position to threaten trade routes through 


Cypriots are cheerful and lovable people. 
in girlhood could be thought true daughters of Aphrodite’s own island 


the Aegean to the Black Sea and towards 
Syria, Palestine, the pipe-line at Haifa and 
the Suez Canal. Further, the development 
of Italian air-power with bases in Sicily, in 
Libya and in Cyrenaica, considerably 
reduced the value of Malta—half-way 
between these aerodromes—as a defensive 
base for the Royal Navy, which in this 
case had consequently to fall back on 
Alexandria. Naval authorities would, 
however, have preferred Cyprus bases, 
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But the women become toul-worn early in life and only 


either at Limassol or Famagusta, since an 
island base is preferable to a continental 
base for a sea-power. But lack of time 
before the actual outbreak of war, latterly 
prevented the creation of this still indis- 
pensable buttress of British sea-power in 
the Mediterranean. 

The Mesaoria, the great central plain 
of the island, forms almost everywhere a 
natural aerodrome on a large scale, and 
the great inlet near Limassol would, when 
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dry, provide another good aerodrome or, 
flooded, as in Venetian days, a perfect 
seaplane base. Similar possibilities exist 
at Famagusta, from which rising planes 
would provide a natural protective screen 
against attacks from the north-west on 
Haifa and the pipe-line. Up to the out- 
break of this war it was customary for one 
of the British line regiments in Egypt or 
the Sudan to detach a company for 
Cyprus; this company was invariably the 
envy of the rest of the battalion who were 
debarred from enjoying the pleasant 
climate of the island and the friendly 
welcome of its inhabitants. Military 
authorities concur on the ideal nature of 
Cyprus as a training-ground for troops in 
the Mediterranean owing to its climate 
and the varied nature of its terrain of 
forests, mountains and plains and its free- 
dom from the inconveniences of the sandy 
deserts of other Mediterranean lands. 

Of the 360,000 inhabitants of Cyprus 
about three-fifths are Greek-speaking and 
belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, of 
which Cyprus is an autocephalous arch- 
bishopric, because it has, near Salamis, 
the burial-place of the Apostle, St Bar- 
nabas. In token of this the Archbishops 
of Cyprus were granted by the Emperor 
Zeno in the 5th century the right of 
signing official documents in red ink, a 
distinction formerly reserved for the 
Emperor himself; of wearing a purple 
cloak at high festivals; and of carrying, in 
place of the pastoral staff, a sceptre. In 
the history of the Church of Cyprus since 
the expulsion of the Latins, the tendency 
of the Bishops to prefer the sceptre to the 
purely pastoral staff has been unfortun- 
ately productive of much conflict, both 
under Turkish and British rule. 

There are three big historic monasteries 
in the island: Kykkou, high up in the 
forests of Mount Troddos, the 6400-foot 
peak which rises proudly in the west of 
the island, the possessor of an ikon 
painted by St Luke himself; Machaeras, 
lying more to the south-west, home of the 
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famous Kommandaria or sweet dessert 
wine of the island, so much enjoyed by our 
Plantagenet Kings in the Middle Ages and 
celebrated in the song of Simon the Cellarer: 
and not far from Larnaca there rises a 
great hill with the celebrated monastery 
of Stavrovouni at its summit, commanding 
wide views over land and sea. ‘This was 
founded by St Helena, mother of the 
Emperor Constantine, to take relics of the 
True Cross and of the Thieves’ Crosses 
which she brought back from the Holy 
Land; it is today a focus both of piety and 
hard work on the soil. 

There is also a large monastery at the 
north-eastern tip of the island, dedicated 
to St Andrew. The fame of this monastery, 
however, is more modern owing to a 
number of relatively recent and ‘mir- 
aculous’ happenings, and many are the 
wax models of healed human limbs hang- 
ing up as votive offerings in its church. 
Smaller monasteries also abound but their 
inmates are unfortunately dwindling in 
numbers, since the call to devotion and 
celibacy is sadly faint. Most of these 
smaller monasteries are situated in par- 
ticularly beautiful spots high up in the 
mountain ridges, looking out over billow- 
ing waves of Aleppo Pines to the not very 
distant sea. They have sometimes been 
leased as farms or, like the one shown in 
the illustration on page 233, have actually 
passed to a lay purchaser. 

This little monastery of which I am 
now the owner is supposed to have 
been founded by the disciples of St Paul 
himself and must therefore be one of 
the oldest religious foundations in the 
island. It is dedicated to the Prophet 
Elijah, who, with certain other Old Testa- 
ment figures, ranks in the Orthodox 
Church with Christian saints. Elijah’s 
special fame in this very dry climate is, 
however, as a rain-maker. On a certain 
day in July, the driest month, the 
villagers pour out from a radius of five 
miles up to this little monastic church, 
where the village priest, in the place of 
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(Above) Sunshine and solitude in the monastery of Kykkou, high up in the forests of Paphos. An ikon 
painted by St Luke 1s cherished here—but never seen. (Below) The monastery of St Andrew is of more 
modern fame: it has, fairly recently, been the scene of some miraculous ‘cures’ and inside the church 


are hung wax models of human limbs deposited as votive offerings by those who have been healed. 
Fragments of Early Gothic architecture can be seen on the left, and modern accretions on the right 


Mangoian Brothers 


the former monks, after a Mass takes the 
Ikon of Elijah and, placing it in a niche 
at the east end of the roofless North aisle, 
censes it and says prayers before it. Then 
the whole congregation passes as in 
Oranges and Lemons under the ikon held 
aloft by the priest and an assistant! A 
pilgrimage is afterwards made with the 
ikon to the top of the hill behind the 
monastery; more prayers are said; the 
sign of the cross is made with the ikon over 
the district below and—later in the year— 
the rain comes! 

Everywhere in Cyprus, outside the 
towns, one feels very near to life as por- 
trayed in the Bible and miracles appear 
less surprising here than in Western 
Europe. The little church of the monas- 
tery shown on page 233 was in March of 
1938 the scene of a miracle. A man had 
gone out from the village of Lithrodonda, 
five miles away, to cut wood in the forest. 
He did not return when expected and 
search was made for him. He was found 
to have been suddenly struck with total 
blindness. The next morning a woman 
came to the priest, as it happens, a 
genuinely religious man. She told him 
that the Prophet Elijah had appeared to 
her that night and said that if the man 
came and worshipped at his shrine, his 
sight would be restored. There and then 
the priest, the woman, the blind man and 
some friends trudged the five miles uphill 
to the monastery and entered the church 
to pray. As the blind man finished his 
prayers his sight suddenly returned and 
he departed, praising God and St Elijah. 

Something over one-fifth of the inhabit- 
ants are Muslims, descendants of those 
who in 1571 conquered the island and 
ruled it for 300 years. They are much 
more conservative than their compatriots 
in the New Turkey, very loyal to the 
British connection and live peaceably by 
the side of their livelier Greek neighbours, 
although inter-marriage is still rare. The 
Turks are mostly either owners or culti- 
vators of the soil and find it difficult to 
make economic headway against the 
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quicker - witted Greeks. Asbestos and 
pyrites mining, as in ancient times, today 
gives employment to several thousands, 
but apart from these products Cyprus is 
almost wholly agricultural. The orange, 
tangerine and grape-fruit groves of Fama- 
gusta and Lefka produce the best fruit I 
have tasted and bring in money, but not 
half of what could be obtained by better 
grading, marketing and overseas transport. 
The olive, the vine and the carob are 
the three real staples of the Cypriot 
farmer, although here again more modern 
methods would quadruple both the quan- 
tity and quality of the yield. The olives 
are still gathered by being knocked down 
with sticks, with inevitable damage to the 
tender shoots, and only the most primitive 
presses are used to extract the oil. Cyprus 
looms, however, still produce the lovely 
silks which made her famous in the past 
and brought such wealth to Famagusta 
that her merchants’ daughters ‘‘wore 
finer jewels than the daughter of a King 
of France on her wedding day’’! 
Tobacco is also grown, and its excellent 
mild cigars and cigarettes of Turkish 
flavour are sold in London. Cotton, 
wheat, new potatoes and a little flax are 
now beginning to make some headway 
and merit encouragement. Lefkara, the 
richest village in Cyprus, is rich through 
its women lace-makers. Indeed, in Cyprus 
one never sees women who are not work- 
ing or looking after children, and from 
so early an age that from their worn 
features it is hard to remember that they 
are daughters of Aphrodite’s own isle. 
But the men spend much time sitting 
in front of the coffee-houses, almost in- 
variably on two chairs, talking politics. 
Cypriots are a cheerful, lazy and lov- 
able people. For fifty years after the 
British Occupation little or nothing was 
done to make them feel part of or proud 
of the British Empire, and Sir Edward 
Grey’s unfortunate (and rejected) offer of 
the island to Greece in 1915, to induce 
that country to join our Dardanelles 
Expedition, did nothing but harm and 
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merely encouraged those few agitators 
who did wish to join Greece and who in 
1931 produced the unhappy riot in which 
Government House was burnt down. 
Since then, however, the Home Govern- 
ment has really begun to govern Cyprus 


Bissing 


One of the three staple crops of the Cypriot farmer is the olive, but the fruit of olive-groves such as 
this is still knocked down with sticks, which damages the tender shoots 


and to spread British ideas. The fruits 
of this policy showed themselves markedly 
at the beginning of this war, and, as I 
have said, the first colonial troops to join 
our forces in France in 1939 were from 
Cyprus—the Cyprus Muleteer Corps. 
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Scotland’s Winter Glory 


In wartime the Alps must remain a distant 
dream for the mountaineer; the hills of 
home must suffice him. But now that 
Scotland has a bigger winter population, 
of soldiers and ‘evacuees’, the Highlands 
will come into their own and the magnifi- 
cence of the mountains in their winter 
glory of snow and ice will be appreciated. 
Summer visitors know nothing of this 
winter glory and books do it scant justice. 
Even the recent, admirable Lonsdale 
Library volume on Mountaineering gives 
but two pages to Scotland, and these refer 
only to summer rock-climbing. 

Alpen Glow is not peculiar to the 
Alps. The summit snow, rose-flushed in 
dawn, is just as grand in Scotland and 
winter sunsets in the West Highlands are 
even finer. Glittering out of their blue 
shadowed glens our hills take on an added 
majesty and only the climber may really 
know the exhilaration of mountain snow. 

Most climbers are now engaged in 
sterner tasks than climbing, while the 
black-out and petrol rationing restrict 
mountaineering opportunities. Yet climb- 
ing continues. Since the war started ‘a 
last climb’ has been made by many of the 
younger men before joining up, while 
Service men on leave long for ‘a day on 
the hills’. (One stalwart claimed the first 
traverse of the Cobbler in battle dress!) 
The hills are remote and changeless, and 
a day among them, in the silence of the 
snows, is an oasis of peace in a world gone 
mad. ‘To breathe the keen mountain air, 
to tread the crisp, hard snow, to see the 
satin glint of sunshine on the icy peaks is 
to gain something of the steadfastness and 
serenity of the hills themselves and to 
fortify our spirits in the fight that lies 

before us. 

We have no glaciers in Scotland (though 
it has been calculated that were Ben Nevis 
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500 feet higher it would have a permanent 
glacier) and only incipient crevasses, but 
all other snow formations can be met with, 
from the intricate loveliness of the snow 
crystals to the hardest old névé (glacier 
snow in the transitional stage before it 
becomes ice). I have waded through 
waist-deep drifts of new snow on Ben More 
(3843 feet) in midsummer and have been 
on the summit of the same mountain on 
New Year’s Day with no snow in sight. 
These are extremes. While snow may 
fall at any time of the year on the higher 
hills, the more southerly ones usually 
carry snow from November till April. 
Conditions vary immensely from year to 
year so that it is impossible to state the 
snow line for a given month. 

Often there is a heavy snowfall before 
Christmas, that will have disappeared by 
the end of the year. At this period 
weather changes are very sudden—and 
exasperating to the climber. One day the 
hills may be snow-clad, then an over- 


night thaw and a warm wind strips them 


almost bare. After the New Year heavier 
snowfalls occur, and February, March and 
April are the best months for snow climb- 
ing. All the photographs, except one, 
used to illustrate this article were taken 
during those months. But let it not be 
thought that days are always as brilliant 
as the photographs suggest. By no means. 
The good days make you forget the bad 
days; and there are many bad days: days 
when at every step you sink knee-deep 
into soft snow, when thick mist bewilders 
you, rain and sleet soaks you to the skin 
and a biting wind tries to blow you off the 
ridges. 

In the Alps generally you wait for 
good weather, then climb your peak; 
in Scotland you choose your peak and 
make the best of the weather. There is 
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Ben Nevis, at 4406 feet the highest mountain in the British Isles, stands in Inverness-shire, three 

miles south-east of Fort William. From its summit all the larger mountains of Scotland can be seen 
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much bad-weather climbing and there is 
a very real joy in fighting through mist and 
gale to gain the chosen summit. Except 
in unusually severe conditions, when a 
retreat is necessary, the experienced and 
properly equipped party will be able to 
carry out their climb. 

To the inexperienced and ill-equipped 
the Scottish hills in winter can be a death- 
trap. The best plan for the novice is to 
serve his apprenticeship with an experi- 
enced party for the first few climbs, and 
thus learn the elements of snow and hill 
craft. 

The Arrochar Alps, clustered at the 
head of Loch Long, are the nearest group 
to Glasgow and Arrochar is the most con- 
venient centre in wartime. It can be 
reached by train or bus from the city early 
enough to allow time for a climb before a 
return home on the same night. The 
fantastic rocks of the Cobbler make it 
the most popular peak while Narnain, 
Ben Ime and Ben Vorlich give good hill 
walking. 

Further north Crianlarich is a favourite 
village for New Year meets, with 16 
mountains over 3000 feet high around it. 
Though Ben More and Stobinean are the 
highest, and their giant cones dominate 
the other hills, Beinn Laoigh (3708 feet) 
will usually be the climber’s choice. 
Standing alone at the head of Glen Coni- 
nish it is one of the shapeliest peaks in 
Scotland, while its centre gully offers a 
challenge. It may give up to 1500 feet of 
step-cutting with a cornice to overcome at 
the top and then an exhilarating glissade 
back to the corrie. Descent by means of 
the glissade is usually too dangerous in the 
Alps. In Scotland glissades of a thousand 
feet or more are common. Thus a gully 
may take three hours to ascend and three 
minutes to descend. On a steep slope a 
standing glissade is possible, on a more 
gradual slope a sitting glissade, in both 
cases using the spike of the ice-axe as a 
brake. 

Practice on short slopes is necessary 
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as control is not always easy and in- 
voluntary head-first glissades not un- 
common. The golden’ rule is not to 
glissade a gully which you have not 
climbed up that day. 

East of Crianlarich are the Lawers and 
Tarmachan ranges above Loch Tay, now 
well known to skiers. From the loch a 
narrow winding road rises to a height of 
1800 feet between the ranges. Cars can 
be taken to the highest point (unless the 
roads are blocked with snow) and then 
there is a carry to the Scottish Ski Club 
Hut, 2500 feet up on the slopes of Beinn 
Ghlas. 

At Easter the Cairngorms are a favour- 
ite range for skiers, with a centre at 
Aviemore, and, of course, in heavy snow 
lots of other nearer hills have good slopes. 
Some day the full story will be told of how 
members of the Scottish Ski Club were 
called out to assist the authorities during 
the great blizzard of January 1940 and 
how they carried supplies to isolated units 
when all other means of communication 
were impossible. 

West of Crianlarich, Dalmally is the 
centre for the giant Cruachan Ben; a 
traverse of its seven 3000-feet tops is a 
notable excursion. North of Crianlarich 
one of the finest vistas in Scotland can be 
obtained by making a detour from Bridge 
of Orchy by the old Glencoe road. Ancient 
fir trees are reflected in the calm, clear 
waters of Loch Tulla, with the mass of 
Stob Ghabhar beyond. This mountain 
has an upper ice couloir not easily con- 
quered. 

Many expeditions may be made on the 
peaks around Glen Dochart, culminat- 
ing in the stately Ben Staray by distant 
Loch Etive. 

Across the Moor of Rannoch is Glencoe, 
a very paradise for mountaineers in hard 
weather. The once primitive inns at 
either, end (Kingshouse and Clachaig) 
have, been modernized, while the newer 
Glencoe and Ballachulish hotels and a 
youth hostel are also available. Of the 
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Scottish skiing is a very strenuous sport and 
only rarely permits of a costume such as this 


mountains, Buchaille Etive Mor (3345 ft.) 
provides about the finest rock climbing in 
Britain and is always interesting in winter; 
Bidean nam Bian (3466 ft.), the highest 
peak in Argyllshire, covers a large area, 
with easy ridge walking and hard gully 
climbing; and on the north side of the 
glen, the two-mile long ridge of Aonach 
Eagach is the narrowest main ridge out- 
side Skye. 
class expedition and may take a long time 
if very icy. Of these peaks I like best 
Beinn a’ Bheithir, above Ballachulish. It 
is easily climbed and, standing apart from 
the others, it rewards one with magnifi- 
cent views of western isles, lochs and 
seas. 

Between Loch Leven and Glen Nevis, the 
peaks of the Mamore Forest are delightful 
for ridge walking though they afford but 
little real climbing. All sixteen 3000-feet 
tops have been climbed in one day en route 
from Fort William to Kinlochleven, the 
traverse involving over 10,000 feet of 
ascent. 

Appropriately, Ben Nevis, the highest 
mountain in Britain, gives the nearest 
approach to alpine conditions in these 
islands. The thousands of summer tour- 
ists who trudge up that stony path to its 
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summit can catch only a glimpse of 
its great cliffs. They are fully revealed 
to mountaineers who penetrate the remote 
valley of the Allt a’ Mhuilin. On that 
north-east face of Nevis a line of cliffs 
stretches for two miles with an average 
height of 2000 feet. From the cliffs the 
North-east, Observatory, ‘Tower and 
Castle ridges jut out and between them 
are many gullies. The climbing routes 
are legion and even in high summer there 
is much snow on the mountain. The 
Scottish Mountaineering Club Hut is at 
the foot of the cliffs and is the only one 
of its kind in the country. 

In normal times-Easter on Nevis is an 
institution among Mountaineering Clubs, 
and climbers foregather from all over 
Britain. They pack the Fort William 
hotels and the youth hostel; they live in 
caravans and tents in Glen Nevis; they 
camp by the half-way lochan, and some 
have been known to pitch tents right on 
the summit. Snow is certain but con- 
ditions may differ vastly. In 1936 all 
ridges were possible and party after party 
appeared on the summit via the Tower 
Ridge, In 1937 only one party climbed 
the Tower Ridge over the week-end. No 
other ridges were climbed, many parties 
being defeated by the severe ice conditions. 
In 1938 there was a thaw and avalanches 
were falling. 

Between wars, 1937 was the vintage 
year on Nevis. No one who was there will 
forget that Easter. From top to bottom 
the mountain was plastered with snow and 
ice and not a vestige of bare rock could be 
seen. The sun shone brilliantly all week- 
end. The skyscapes were gorgeous. The 
snow was like crisp toast under one’s feet 
and the air was like wine. Visibility ex- 
tended west by lochs and Hebrid Seas to 
the Coolins of Skye, to all the mountains 
north of the Great Glen (restricted country 
in wartime), east to the high snowfields 
of the Cairngorms and south over hundreds 
of sunlit snowy bens. 

What a reunion of mountaineers there 
will be on Ben Nevis the first Easter after 
the War! May it come soon. 
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All photographs by B, H. Humble 


The summit plateau of Ben Nevis, on which 
the snow lies many feet deep; the derelict obser- 
vatory, built in 1883, is entirely buried while 
huge overhanging cornices block the exits from 
the gullies. On the left is the upper part of the 
steep Observatory Ridge—a famous snow and 
ace climb 


(Right) The Scottish Mountaineering Club 
Hut situated at a height of 2200 feet at the 
foot of the great cliffs of Ben Nevis 
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A strange and unusual snow formation (opposite) near the summit of Buchaille Etive Beag. 
The effect is of a ploughed field, with parallel furrows running downwards, sloping from west to east 


The outlook from the Scottish Ski Club Hut on Beinn Ghlas (below), with Loch Tay 2500 feet 
below in the shadowy valley. From Loch Tay the Bridge of Balgie road rises to a height of 1800 
feet and gives access from the east to the snow slopes 
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The Story of Oil 


II. Discovery and Manufacture 


Tue oil industry may be said to have three 
salient characteristics. It is international, 
since it deals with a product for which 
there is universal demand, though the 
main supplies have so far been found in a 
few countries only. It must have at its 
disposal very large aggregations of capital 
with which to construct and maintain the 
refineries, the pipe-lines, the fleets of 
tankers and the local distributing organiza- 
tions that are all part of the general system; 
and also to bear the immense and irregu- 
lar cost of exploration and exploitation. 
And it must sustain and encourage a 
never-ending train of scientific inquiry, 
costing about £50 millions annually, 
into the methods of discovering oil, 
into the properties of oil and into the 
relationship between these properties 
and contemporary mechanical design. 
To point the geographical 
relevance of these facts, it is 
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The degree and incidence of that inter- 
dependence can be seen at a glance from 
the table below showing where the world’s 
oil supplies come from and in what 
quantities. 

From these figures it is possible to make 
certain general deductions. 

The most striking fact is that the United 
States, where the oil industry started, still 
produces well over half the world’s annual 
output of oil, while the next largest con- 
tributors are Russia and Venezuela with 
little more than 10 per cent. It is worth 
noting that though Britain itself is not 
represented in the table, the British Empire 
(including Bahrein) was producing seven 
million tons a year in 1938. In view of 
the present necessity for preserving the 
currency of the sterling bloc, it may be 
supposed that production within the 
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Empire has received a considerable impetus 
since the outbreak of war. 

Some interest attaches to the geo- 
graphical fluctuations of output. It is 
only within the last decade that Iraq has 
become an important producer, although 
negotiations for the exploitation of the 
Mosul and Kirkuk fields had begun well 
before the last war. In 1925 Venezuela, 
which now ranks third in the order of pro- 
ducing countries, was only contributing 
one-tenth of its present output. In Saudi 
Arabia, which is not shown on the table, 
production rose from 67,000 tons in 1938 
to over half a million in 1939. In Russia, 
though we have learnt to be somewhat 
sceptical of those tales of inexhaustible 
riches with which Soviet propaganda has 
dazzled the world for so long, there is 
evidence of a vast new field between the 
Volga and the Ural mountains. 

Of countries in which production has 
declined in recent years, Mexico and 
Rumania are the chief examples; though 
with the opening up of the new Poza Rica 
field in Mexico that country’s output has 
begun to pick up again. These instances 
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of decline, which have in reality been due 
mainly to political causes, have given rise 
to fears that the world’s supplies might be 
running dry; and these fears have been 
accentuated by the fact that three-quarters 
of the world’s supplies are at present 
contributed by three States only. Such 
fears have in fact been expressed ever 
since the start of the industry and have 
arisen largely from a misunderstanding of 
the term ‘reserves’. 

This term is used by the oil industry in 
a technical sense. When applied to a 
particular area, it does not mean, and is 
not intended to mean, the total amount of 
oil which may lie hidden beneath that 
area. It means simply the amount of oil 
whose existence has been ascertained and 
which can be profitably exploited at exist- 
ing price levels. It constitutes, in fact, what 
may be described as ‘the working stock’ 
of the industry; and since exploration for 
oil is a lengthy, laborious and extremely 
expensive process, it is not as a rule 
thought worth while to keep this stock at 
more than about fifteen years’ supply. 
Thus reserves, in this technical sense, tend 
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Mining shale in Scotland, where the shale oil industry still flourishes. 


a 


All Photographs by courtesy of The Petroleum Information Bureau 
It came into existence some 


years before Colonel Drake’s discovery of oil in Pennsylvania inaugurated the otl industry proper 


to increase, instead of diminish, as demand 
increases. 

In 1914, the proved reserves in the 
United States were calculated at 
810,000,000 tons. Between 1914 and 
1939, no fewer than 5,813,087,000 tons of 
oil were extracted from the American 
earth. Yet today the proved reserves in 
the United States stand at 2,500,000,000 
metric tons. . 

From the whole historical evidence pro- 
vided by the oil industry during its eighty 
years’ existence it is reasonable to assume 
that the world’s oil supplies will keep pace 
with the world’s demands over any fore- 
seeable period. In this connection it 
should be remembered that even if, at 
some remote period, the oil in the earth’s 
crust was to run dry, there would still 
remain vast areas of oil-bearing shale, 
notably in Australia, South Africa and 
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Estonia, which have hitherto remained 
practically untapped and could keep the 
world in oil for some hundreds of years. 
From a British point of view it is interesting 
to recall that the Scottish shale oilindustry, 
which still flourishes along the road 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, came 
into existence some years before Colonel 
Drake’s discovery in Pennsylvania in- 
augurated the oil industry proper in 1859. 

The varieties of oil in common use are 
so numerous (I visited one refinery in 
America where they manufactured 1800) 
that many people are confused as to what 
oil is, and still more so as to where and 
how it subsists. The oil which is known 
in its crude form as petroleum is a mineral. 
Ascientifically-minded person will describe 
it as a mixture of hydrogen and carbon, 
similar in its chemical construction to coal, 
but with a greater proportion of hydrogen. 


To the ordinary person it appears in most 
cases as a viscous or treacly liquid, some- 
times almost as thick and black as tar, 
generally greenish in colour, but occasion- 
ally almost as light and colourless in its 
natural state as paraffin or petrol. These 
variations in the nature and appearance 
of the raw material indicate as a rule the 
products which can most usefully be got 
from it. There is, however, one constant 
factor: a bad smell. 

Scientists have differed as to how oil 
came into existence. There are two 
theories, organic and inorganic. The 
organic theory supposes that it was formed 
by submarine deposits of microscopic forms 
of plant and animal life, at a time when 
the earth’s crust was still in a state of flux 
—these deposits being protected from the 
ordinary process of decomposition by the 
formation of sedimentary rocks on top of 
them. This theory is supported by the 
fact that salt water is nearly always found 
in conjunction with oil. The inorganic 
theory postulates a purely chemical pro- 
cess. But though laboratory experiments 
have shown that oil can be created in this 
way, it is now generally regarded as 
inconceivable that such a process could 
have accounted for the enormous quan- 
tities that have been found to saturate 
certain types of rock. 

These types are the sedimentary rocks, 
and since they exist in all parts of the 
world, and at all depths so far explored, 
theoretically there is nowhere, even under 
the sea, where oil may not eventually be 
discovered. It is easy, but it is wrong, to 
imagine that oil exists in underground 
lakes or rivers. Actually both it and its 
associated substances, gas and water, are 
containedin the rock, kept thereas a rule by 
a cap of harder rock which prevents them 
from escaping and evaporating. Thus, 
roughly speaking, the commercial content 
of an oilfield, once the existence of oil has 
been determined by drilling, is arrived at 
by the correlation of three factors: the vis- 
cosity or thickness of the oil, which decides 
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how easily it can be expelled from the rock; 
the porosity or degree of perforation of the 
rock, which decides how easily the rock will 
allow the oil to escape; and the amount of 
pressure available to act as the agent of 
expulsion. 

This pressure has to be very consider- 
able. It needs some force to wring a 
sponge dry, and considerably more force 
to wring a rock dry. Fortunately, thanks 
to the gas which invariably accompanies 
the oil, some pressure is always available 
in the natural form. When this is very 
strong, once the drill has pierced the cap 
of hard rock that seals the deposit, the oil 
will flow of its own accord, sometimes, if 
unchecked, hundreds of feet into the air. 
When the pressure is weak, or when it 
becomes exhausted owing to the gradual 
escape of the natural gas, then pumps may 
be installed; occasionally gas and water 
are artificially introduced into the oil- 
bearing strata in order to restore the 
But these devices cost money, 
and in practice their use is determined by 
commercial factors such as the state of the 
market, the quality of the oil in question 
and the transport costs of the locality. 
Generally speaking it is rare that more 
than 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the total 
volume of the oil actually known to exist 
in a particular field, is brought to the 
surface. Thus it is probably true to say 
that for every million tons extracted, four 
million tons are left in the ground. This 
residue is not counted as proved reserves, 
but it shows how vast are the supplies on 
which the world can count. 

The process of reaching crude petrol- 
eum, with the object of manufacturing 
it into various products, has two stages: 
finding it and drilling for it. 

To the ordinary man the finding of oil 
appears to present insuperable difficulties. 
There are of course some places, such as 
Baku or Masjid-i-Suleiman in Iran, where 
since time immemorial oil has made its 
presence known by a perpetual seeping to 
the surface. But in general there is, to 
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Tracts of country that a party of geologists would normally take months to explore can be covered 


in a few days by aerial survey. These photographs were taken in New Guinea during a survey 
Sor oil; they show the upper and lower courses of a river: from the information they give the 
geologist can eliminate unlikely areas and limit the region of surface investigations very considerably 


the unpractised eye, no visible indication 
of oil deposits which may lie anywhere 
from a few feet to 4000 yards below the 
surface of the earth and for all we know 
deeper still. The old prospectors, unless 
they were lucky enough to light on a 
seepage or an escape of gas, relied on such 
occult promptings as those of the water 
diviner and their own mysterious instincts. 
Today a vast apparatus of scientific know- 
ledge and equipment is applied to the 
problem. Yet even so, the recent dis- 
covery of one of the richest fields ever 
known in the United States, and that in 
an area previously thought to have been 
‘worked out’ by drilling to strata at a 
higher level than those which eventually 
proved so productive, was the work of a 
single geologist plodding about on foot in 
a familiar country and noting geological 
structures. The geologist in question was 
of course an intelligent and highly trained 
man; he was employed by one of the large 
oil companies to do, if possible, exactly 
what he did. At the same time it is one 
of the charms of the oil industry that luck 
still enters in, that the isolated operator— 
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at least under a land system such as pre- 
vails in the United States—may still strike 
it rich, and that virtue, toil and cunning 
are not the only qualities which receive 
their reward. Many an American citizen 
can say of his income, as Lord Melbourne 
said of the Garter: ““There’s no damned 
merit about it”’. 

It must be admitted, however, that luck 
today is the exception rather than the 
rule and that this tendency will increase 
as scientific knowledge becomes fuller. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the search 
for oil consists in the search for that 
peculiar kind of geological construction in 
which oil is likely to have accumulated. 
First a general survey of an area may be 
taken, possibly from an aeroplane, to 
determine whether the broad contours are 
favourable. Then geologists must be sent 
out, hammer in hand, to note not only 
the points at which different kinds of rock 
protrude above the surface, but also the 
angles of their stratification. Theoretically, 
the unseen strata can be plotted from the 
evidénce thus gained. But there are 
other means of checking, correcting and 
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Once photographs and investigation of surface rock formation have suggested the presence of an otl- 
bearing strata, portable machinery is used for test drilling; this makes the search far less costly than 
would the erection of a full-size derrick and plant. The outfit shown above has its derrick lowered 
for travelling. (Below) A geologist examines and tabulates the cores obtained by drilling— 


enlarging the findings thus arrived at. 
The comparatively recent science of geo- 
physics is employed to detect obscure 
magnetic and other qualities which pertain 
to the oil-bearing rocks. Occasionally a 
balance of such delicacy that it responds 
to the movements of the moon is used to 
determine, by its record of gravity, the 
form, depth and sequence of the rocks 
underneath it. The instrument most in 
favour at the moment is the seismograph. 
When this is used, a series of miniature earth- 
quakes are artificially induced by means 
of explosives, and the sound waves reflected 
from successive layers of rock are picked up 
and translated into an optical pattern from 
which the expert can draw his deductions. 
Once these auguries have been made and 
found favourable, test wells are sunk, while 
careful watch for indications of oil is kept 
on the fragments of rock extruded by the 
drill. ‘Then, when the presence of oil has 
been established and the area of the field 
defined, drilling starts in earnest, generally 
at ‘regular intervals, which in the best 
modern practice are calculated to obtain 


—study of these foraminifera (minute fossilized marine 
life contained in the cores shown above) indicates the type 
of strata through which the drill is passing and the probable 
length of time before the oil-bearing sands are reached 


Aerial view of the great oilfields of Buena Vista Hills, California, and, in the distance, Midway Field. 
The planned and orderly layout of these modern wells contrasts strikingly with the mushroom-ltke growth 
of wells in the earlier oilfields. From areas such as this the crude oil 1s conveyed by pipeline to storage 
tanks in the vicinity; then, often by many hundreds of miles of pipeline, the oil reaches the refinery, 


and at the same time conserve the greatest 
possible pressure. 

The drilling of a well invariably needs a 
derrick, a tall tapering framework from 
which the drill can be suspended. The 
old derricks were of wood; the modern are 
of steel mounted on concrete, and may be 
anything up to 200 feet high. From the 
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top of the derrick a length of steel piping 
is suspended and to this is attached a drill, 
with teeth suited to the type of rock 
through which the bore may be passing 
at the moment; there are as many types 
of -drill as instruments in a _ dentist’s 
cabinet. The drilling pipe is then rotated 
by a turntable at the base of the derrick, 
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established as a rule in industrial centres but more 
often close to deep water in order to enable ocean- 
going tankers to load the finished products intended 
for distribution to markets all over the world 


and at intervals fresh lengths of pipe are 
introduced as the well gets deeper. This 
system is known as rotary drilling. In the 
early days of the industry percussion 
drilling was employed, as it had been by 
the Chinese, to hammer a way through 
the rock by the rise and fall of a heavy 
pointed bit. 


As the process continues, other lengths 
of steel casing are introduced to prevent 
the well from caving in or water from 
seeping through, and cement is pumped 
down outside the casing to secure it. The 
size of the bit used, and therefore of the 
casing introduced, diminishes as the well 
deepens. Thus the width of a single well 
may vary from two feet at the top to six 
inches at the bottom. The deepest well 
ever drilled, at Wasco, California, exceeds 
15,000 feet; 10,000 feet is not out of the 
ordinary. The speed of drilling naturally 
varies—with the hardness of the rock, the 
goodness of the equipment and the skill of 
the personnel—from a few inches to over 
a hundred feet an hour. This year a 
record was set up in the Rio Bravo field, 
California, of 1383 feet in seven hours. 

It is calculated that at the present time 
about one well in three strikes oil. In the 
old days, when the location of wells was 
a matter of luck or instinct, the proportion 
of dry wells was naturally much higher. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the oil 
industry that only a minute fraction of all 
the vast quantities of petroleum extracted 
from the earth is ever seen or touched by 
any human being, from the time it is 
expelled from the original rock to the time 
when it is finally burnt away in some 
useful engine possibly thousands of miles 
from the place it came from. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose from this 
that the industry is simply a soulless, auto- 
matic organization which allows no room 
for enterprise or development of character 
initsemployees. Particularly in the early 
stages of exploration and drilling so many 
unforeseen accidents may occur, and un- 
foreseen factors have to be taken into 
account at a moment’s notice, that a great 
deal depends on the skill, initiative and 
resource of the men engaged in these 
operations. 

I mention this fact, not as a conscious 
testimonial to an industry with which I 
have been connected, but because it was 
one of the things that struck me most 
during a tour of the American oilfields in 
1938. Thedrillers especially have evolved 
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a type of their own, which is recognizable 
all the world over, and which derives from 
a hard life spent in out of the way places, 
often in circumstances of acute climatic 
discomfort. For drilling never stops until 
the well is finished. The driller has to be 
on the job, out in the open, in all weathers, 
day and night. Thus whereas in these 
days the prospector, though equally full 
of enterprise and indifferent to discomfort, 
is generally a man of sober aspect and high 
scientific attainments, bearing all the 
marks of a university training, the driller 
as a type has retained the same happy-go- 
lucky attitude to life, the same gusto and 
the same sort of wit as the old pioneers. 
To find oneself for an evening in a Middle 
Western village where oil has suddenly 
been discovered and which has been 
invaded by a crowd of drillers, is to step 
back into the books of one’s childhood. 
And this impression, at least in the United 
States, is not diminished by the multi- 
tude of hard-faced business executives, 
sharp-eyed lawyers, lease-men, scouts 
and hire-purchase agents who follow in 
the drillers’ wake, to lie in wait for 
country folk suddenly grown rich and 
greet the arrival of any other stranger 
but themselves with glances of anger and 
suspicion. 

One of the lessons which the men in the 
fields have learnt from bitter experience 
is not to be taken off their guard by a 
‘gusher’; for if the oil is loose and the 
pressure high, the oil may suddenly shoot 
up the well and escape in the form of a 
vast black geyser. Apart from the danger 
. of fire and the appalling filth scattered 
over the surrounding country (and it is not 
always country, since oilfields may spring 
up in the middle of a town, as at Oklahoma 
City or Wilmington, California), it may 
take days or months to bring the flow 
under control. As a means of obviating 


(Opposite) A modern derrick seen from inside. 


this risk, an object known as a Christmas- 
tree is generally fitted to the top of the 
well before there is any chance that the 
oil may begin to flow of its own accord. 
In appearance this object consists of a 
squat steel pipehead, from which branches 
an array of taps, valves and other pipes, 
that lead the oil to an adjacent separator, 
where it can be freed from gas and 
water. 

Eventually, either by pipeline or less 
convenient means, the crude petroleum 
reaches the refinery, where it is to be 
manufactured into those innumerable pro- 
ducts which are now in daily use all over 
the world and of which the most familiar 
are petrol, paraffin, diesel oil, lubricating 
oils and greases and asphalt. 

A modern refinery consists of a vast 
assemblage of plant, pipes and_ tanks, 
spread over hill and dale, and sometimes 
covering many hundreds of acres. But in 
spite of the complexity of the equipment 
and the operations involved, the basic 
principle is simple. Each of the main 
constituents into which the oil is now to 
be split up has its own boiling point ; 
petrol for instance turns to vapour at 
about 22 degrees Fahrenheit, paraffin at 
35 degrees Fahrenheit and so on up to 800 
degrees Fahrenheit. The primary instru- 
ment therefore is a bubble tower, which 
corresponds to the cauldron used by the 
earliest refiners, but in modern practice 
may be anything up to 100 feet high. Into 
the base of this tower is pumped a steady 
stream of oil, already heated to a tempera- 
ture high enough to vaporize all but the 
heaviest. constituents. As the vapour 
ascends the tower, it cools and begins to 
liquefy ; and as it liquefies it is caught in 
a series of trays which are placed up the 
tower at intervals of a few feet. Each 
tray represents a different temperature 
and collects therefore a product of corre- 


The block and tackle in the centre supports the 


drilling shaft which, when it reaches its final depth of two or even three miles, will weigh many 


tons. 
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As the drilling progresses, the shaft 1s extended by the extra lengths seen stacked on the left 
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(Left) Looking down from the derrick head the drilling shaft ts seen suspended from the block and 


tackle, passing through the turntable at the foot of the photograph; the turntable and the shaft it 


grips firmly are revolved by a powerful engine. 


(Right) The ‘bits’, which are attached to the 


end of the shaft and grind their way through to the oil bed. Those in the lower photograph 


are used for rocky strata. 


sponding density. These products are 
drawn off by pipes, purified and finally 
diverted to their respective storage 
tanks. 

In the early days of the industry when 
there were no motors and the demand was 
all for paraffin to burn as light, one of the 
main difficulties confronting refiners was 
the disposal of the lighter constituents; for 
if these were allowed to remain, the oil 
was dangerously explosive, and it was 
indeed one of the scandals of the time that 
certain unscrupulous operators would 
occasionally place on the market paraffin 
which had not been properly refined, with 
resulting injury and Joss of life to their 
customers. With the development of the 
internal combustion engine and more com- 
modious forms of artificial lighting, how- 
ever, the problem became an opposite 
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Different sizes are for reduced bores used as fresh casing 1s introduced 


one: not how to dispose of the explosive 
elements, but how to get more of them. 
Instead of the petrol going to waste, it was 
now the paraffin, or more~ accurately 
speaking the ‘heavier fractions’, for which 
a use was needed if the whole of the raw 
material was to be profitably employed. 
By the simple process of refining, the yield 
of petrol from the crude oil seldom 
exceeded one-fifth. A new process was 
therefore developed which is known as 
‘cracking’; this, it is estimated, by doubling 
the yield of petrol, now saves about 
100,000,000 tons of oil from going to waste 
every year. ‘The principle of the cracking 
process is the application of great heat, 
which, splits up the raw material more 
thoroughly than simple distillation. 
Another and more recent process, de- 
signed to effect the same object, is that of 
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(Above) Adding to the drilling shaft; the top joint is gripped in the turntable while a fresh length, 
suspended from the tackle above, is screwed on and clamped tight. (Below) Sectional relief model of 


an oufield, illustrating the difficult country which prospectors have to penetrate, and giving some idea 
of the problems to be overcome in laying pipelines. It shows, too, the bed of porous rock in which 


the oil is sealed by an impervious stratum above 
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polymerization, whereby the lighter gases 
are united to form petrol. The advantage 
of these processes is not only that the 
general demand for petrol can be met 
from considerably less of the crude 
petroleum than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, but that they produce a petrol of 
higher quality than is commonly run off 
the bubble tower. 

Oil products differ from most other 
commodities in common use in one par- 
ticular way, and that is in the difficulty of 
handling them. Ifit is a question of corn 
or timber, you can dump your consign- 
ment on a wharf and leave it there; you 
can then dump it into any ship that 
happens to be going; and on arrival, you 
can dump it onto another wharf and leave 
it there again. Ojl products cannot be 
treated in this manner. Wherever they 
rest there must be tanks available for 
them. Whenever they move, they need 
special containers. Thus, whereas most 
industries are content to rely for their 
transport on the various transport in- 
dustries themselves, the oil industry has 
been obliged to develop its own transport 
and storage system designed to cope with 
its own special substances. This fact, it 
may be mentioned in passing, is highly 
relevant to the present war. Germany may 
obtain political control of the Ruman- 
ian oilfields, but it does not follow that 
she can obtain the Rumanian oil for 
use in the west in anything like the 
quantities in which it is actually avail- 
able. : 

The most obvious, economical and con- 
venient means of transporting oil by land 


To transport the crude oil from field to refinery 
great pipelines are constructed, often many 
hundreds of miles long, running over hill and val- 
ley. In order to force the oil over these different 
levels, pumping stations are installed at intervals 
of about 50 miles. (Left) Preparation of a 
submarine pipeline. The photograph was taken 
looking inland from the water line just before 
launching. Attached to the pipe are four-gallon 
drums which are to give buoyancy in the water 


Te Wecaee hull of an ocean-going tanker, with engines astern, is dwwided into many compartments 
formed by bulk-heads running across and lengthwise; loss by collision or explosion is thus minimized 


is the pipeline, which demands no more 
expenditure and effort to get the oil to its 
destination than is represented by an 
occasional pumping station. In the United 
States there are 110,000 miles of pipeline 
devoted to the transport of crude oil alone. 
The pipe is generally about a foot in dia- 
meter; it may be carried across rivers and 
swamps, and stretch for a thousand miles 
and more. In Mexico one line climbs 
ase high as\12,000, feet. .On our side 
of the world the best known example is 
the pipeline from Mosul, in Iraq, which 
crosses the Euphrates and the Syrian 
desert and, after branching into two, 
reaches the Mediterranean at Haifa and 
Beirut. 

For sea transport the oil industry main- 
tains its own fleets of tankers, curious 
looking ships with the engines and funnels 


astern, which run up to 18,000 tons and» 


are divided into a series of steel compart- 
ments, each reserved for a particular grade 
of oil. Here again the British Empire at 
war finds itself in a very fortunate position. 
Its own tanker fleet is the largest in the 


world; it now controls practically the 
whole of the Norwegian tanker fleet, 
which is the third largest in the world, 
and it can look for active assistance from 
the American tanker fleet, which is the 
second largest in the world. By com- 
parison Germany must rely on a small 
fleet of river tank barges, plying up and 
down the Danube, a river which is impass- 
able in winter, and on which traffic is 
seriously impeded by the bottle-neck at 
the Iron Gates. There is no pipeline 
from the Rumanian fields to the west 
and it would take several years to build 
one. 

There is no need to describe the final 
stages of the distributing system, the tank 
wagons on the railways, the tank lorries 
and at last the local garage, with which 
we are all so familiar. But the very fact 
that we are so familiar with these 
ubiquitous institutions brings us back 
again to the organization which is respon- 
sible for seeing that our bicycles do not 
seize up, and our buses come to a stop, 
for lack of a substance deposited perhaps 
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thousands of feet underground at a spot 
perhaps thousands of miles off. 

Generalas the above description is, it will, 
I hope, proveat least sufficient to show why 
the organization of the oil industry has 
tended towards the formation of very large 


some thousands of independent companies 
engaged in the production, manufacture or 
distribution of oil, it is naturally the larger 
concerns that take the limelight. Of these 
there are perhaps three outstanding exam- 
ples which can best illustrate the scale and 


units, each embracing a multitude of differ- 
ent activities. Though there are in fact 


scope of the industry’s main units. 
The chief American group, which is 


The most complicated unit of the whole oil industry ts the vast refinery, and the row of great aluminium-coloured 
storage tanks is a prominent feature. The crude product from these tanks goes through a serves of processes 
under the supervision of chemical engineers: first 1s distillation; oil, pumped through parallel tubes inside a 
furnace, emerges as a seething hot turmoil of liquid and gases to pass into a hundred-foot high cylindrical steel 
tower; the gases there pass upwards through a series of 24‘ trays; as they rise, each tray collects different hydro- 
carbons; a progressive condensation and redistillation takes place on each floor or tray; petrol comes off at 
the top, kerosene, from a few floors below, and diesel oil from below that. These fractions are cooled and 
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collected in small 


inseparably connected with the name of 
Rockefeller, at one time controlled thirty- 
three subsidiary companies in the United 
States and Europe and in many of these 
it still retains a considerable interest. In 
1938 the production of this group 
amounted to 33 million tons, or 11-1 per 
cent of the total world production. The 
amount of oil treated in its 
renmeties, “-both = in.” the 


tanks. le United States and abroad, 
requirements and was even greater, amounti 
by-products often S 2 ee 


mean two or three 
different processes 
of refinement 


to 40 million tons. In ad- 
dition, the group operates 
3737 miles of pipelines 
and controls a_ fleet of 


200 tankers with a dead 
weight capacity of 2,100,000 
tons. 

Of equal importance is 
the Anglo-Dutch group, 
which was the chief com- 
petitor with American in- 
terests in the early days of 
the industry, and is now 
concerned with production 
in eleven different countries, 
of which the chief are 
Venezuela, the Netherlands 
East Indies, the United 
States and Mexico. This 
group also disposes of a 
tanker fleet of over 2 million 
tons and markets its pro- 
ductsin nearly every country 
in the world. It operates 
on a combined capital of 
some £65 million (at par 
value). 

In recent years political 
developments have forced 
the governments of many 

countries to take an active 
interest in oil supplies. The 
outstanding practical in- 
stance of such interest is 
provided by a British group, 
which operates chiefly in 
Iran and Iraq and in which 
the British Government 
owns a controlling interest. 


More recent instances have been that of 
the Peruvian Government which in 1939 
bought the Zorritos oilfields for cash, a 
transaction which contrasts with the con- 
fiscatory and destructive decrees of certain 
other Latin American Governments. In 
the Argentine, about half the country’s 
production is in the hands of a State- 
controlled organization. Spain in 1937 
tried the experiment of establishing an 
internal sales monopoly. 

Transactions of this kind are naturally 
regarded in a different light by the govern- 
ments concerned, by the oil industry itself 
and by those sections of the public which 
are affected in their material interests or 
political beliefs. But whatever contro- 
versies may arise in the long argument 
between private and State enterprise, 
certain facts are indisputable. Many 
countries in which oil in large quantities 
has been found or waits to be found, 
possess neither the financial resources nor 
the technical skill to develop the wealth 
secreted in their rocks. It is to their 
advantage and to that of the world that 
such wealth should be developed. The 
question therefore is how this can be 
achieved without offence to national 
susceptibilities and without engendering 
the suspicion that one country is being 
robbed by another or is falling victim to a 
group of individual investors. Imperfect 
solution of this question has resulted in a 
loss of mutual advantage that has bene- 
fited no one except rival countries and 
rival operators. But it is not too much to 
hope that this war will result in the 
learning of many lessons and the register- 
ing for future use of many past experiences. 
The oil industry has the capital and the 
technique; furthermore it has evolved a 
delicate and complex system of making 
oil available, in normal conditions, in any 
form and place it is wanted to anyone 
who can pay for it. The problem of the 
future is to ensure that such an organiza- 
tion, while retaining its original vigour 
and capacity for enterprise, shall promote 
the convenience and happiness of the 
nations to the highest possible degree. 
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Tue Kerio might be called the secret river 
of Kenya. It is over two hundred miles 
long. Two of its sources are actually in 
the European area. For fifty miles its 
course lies within ten miles of the farm 
border, and the Kenya and Uganda rail- 
way passes still closer at one point. And 
yet it is doubtful if one European in a 
hundred in Kenya could tell you where it 
is, even supposing that he had heard its 
name. 

The reason why nobody notices the 
Kerio, despite its size and proximity to the 
European area, is that it lies hidden in one 
of the most remarkable valleys in the world. 
It rises on the edge of the western plateau 
of Kenya, but after a few miles it drops into 
the Great Rift, and there, instead of 
wandering out into the open like a dozen 
other well-known streams, it flows north 
under the wall of the Great Rift, hemmed 
in on the east by the parallel chain of the 
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The Furrow-maker 


by R. O. HENNING 


Here, on the left, is one of those Furrow- 
makers, or Marakwet as European settlers 
in Kenya call them, whose complicated - 
irrigation system 1s described in the 
following article. On the right is a view 


of the country, in the Kerio Valley, which 


as the scene of his labours. His country, 
his character, and his remarkable agricul- 
tural achievements were made the subject 
of special study by Mr Henning, a District 
Officer in Kenya, who spent eighteen months 
in the valley administering justice, collecting 
taxes and supervising almost every aspect 


of African life and development 


Kamasia Hills. Only after a hundred 
miles does it curve away from the escarp- 
ment, and by then it has reached the deso- 
late sands and lava wastes of Turkana, 
where it is only natural that it should lose 
itself and be forgotten. For a few months 
only in each year its waters reach the 
great evaporating pan of Lake Rudolf. 

In its long and rather dreary course the 
Kerio receives few tributaries. ‘he streams 
on the plateau above almost all flow west- 
wards, away from the escarpment edge, 
and eventually reach Lake Victoria. The 
land at the foot of the escarpment, along- 
side the Kerio, is therefore generally arid, 
but there is one stretch of some thirty miles 
which is an exception. Here the Kerio is 
more than ever secret, for in its first fifty 
miles there is at least one well-known view- 
point on the edge of the Rift from which 
the valley may be seen, but between miles 
sixty and ninety on its course the edge of 


the Rift is guarded by the Cherangani 
Hills, a wedge-shaped plateau rising to 
peaks of 11,000 feet and boasting no roads 
at all beyond the old Government Station 
of Marakwet. 

It is along this part of the Kerio that 
the furrow-makers dwell. Their pastoral 
neighbours, the Pokwot and Turkana 
tribesmen, call them ‘Chebleng’ or “Tillers 
of the Land’. The Europeans know them 
as the Marakwet, the name of that part of 
their country which they first entered. In 
this article I shall call them the Furrow- 
makers. 

They are in several ways an extra- 
ordinary people, but the most extraordin- 
ary thing about them is the land they in- 
habit. It is really a topographical freak 
even for Kenya, where freaks of all sorts 
are common. The peaks of the Cheran- 
ganis which shut their land within an area 
of a few miles on the west are clothed with 


All photographs by R, O. Henning 


evergreen forests and bamboo thickets. 
The rainfall is perennial and over 60 inches. 
Here grow the giant heather and lobelia, 
and all the vegetable monsters of East 
African mountains. 

But over the edge of the Rift escarpment, 
less than ten miles away, the Kerio runs 
through a waste of thin thorn-scrub and 
‘pink’ land, infested with mosquitoes and 
cattle-fly, where the grass springs up 
quickly after rain and quickly withers, and 
cactus and aloes abound to the discomfort 
of the unwary traveller. Here the rainfall 
is irregular. In some years it fails almost 
completely and seldom exceeds 25 inches 
in the year. 

The contrast consists in the difference of 
rainfall. Above the escarpment it is heavy 
and steady throughout the year. Below, 
it is scanty and irregular. The two 
regions, separated by the 4000-foot-high 
wall of the escarpment, are as different as 
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they well could be. You might think that 
they are for ever apart, with no link of 
connection between them. But you would 
be wrong. There ave links of connection. 
That is the discovery that the Furrow- 
makers made. For there are the rivers. 

There are two large streams, shown on 
the map, and three small ones, not an 
enormous supply for over thirty miles of 
country, but enough to make all the differ- 
ence to its aspect. They all rise from the 
dripping forests of the Cheranganis and 
pour over the escarpment to join the 
Kerio. That, at least, is their goal as 
they tumble down the escarpment; but 
the fact is that only the two large 
streams, the Arorr and the Embobit, ever 
reach the Kerio. The three small streams, 
the Embomon, the Enno and the Embolot, 
disappear on the way. Where do they go 
to? They go down the furrows made for 
them by the Furrow-makers. 

It must be remembered that this is 
Africa, south of the Sahara, whose in- 
habitants have until recently lived in 1so- 
lation from the civilizing forces which 
circulated round the rest of the Old World. 
The African’s only accomplishments of im- 
portance were singing and dancing, and 
iron-working, and, with the exception of a 
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few Islamised communities, they had no 
knowledge until a century ago of such basic 
elements of civilization as the use of writing 
and of the wheel. It is in this context that 
the achievements of the Furrow-makers 
must be viewed: Their system is primitive 
and small when compared with the irriga- 
tion systems used in other lands, but in 
Africa, south of the Sahara, it is as remark- 
able for its extent and ingenuity as for its 
effectiveness, and the plan of using streams 
at the top of the escarpment to water the 
parched fields 3000 feet below shows a 
practical imagination which has sometimes 
been supposed not to°exist in the African. 

Over twenty main furrows lead off the 
five streams. Most of them start high 
up the escarpment and flow diagonally 
downwards, to reach the valley floor 
some miles from the stream itself. Here 
they split up into a network of sub- 
sidiary and alternative furrows too num- 
erous to estimate, and by this means nearly 
every part of the valley at the foot of the 
escarpment can be irrigated. 

The ordinary size of these furrows is 
about two feet wide by two feet deep. A 
typical example is the main furrow of Talai 
Location. The present generation say 
that this furrow was made by their grand- 
fathers. It starts just above the falls of 
the Arorr, at a height of about 7000 feet. 
At this point a rough dam of rocks and 
tree-trunks pushes the water sideways into 
a channel so precipitous at first that it is 
itself a waterfall. Some 500 feet lower it 
levels out to pass behind a projecting 
shoulder, where the water has cut down 
four feet into the rock. Next, the water 
is led down a natural gulley to a point 
about 1000 feet above the valley floor, 
whence it turns into an artificial channel 
which winds downwards to the valley some 
three miles from the Arorr itself. It flows 
on, curling round spurs and doubling back 
into gulleys, pushing out onto the valley 
floor, ‘where it is split up and led off 
parallel channels to fields of mtama and 
wimbi—crops which I will later describe. 


(Above) Irrigators at work on a furrow in the Kabarsiran Location. By means of their primitive 


hoes they allow the water to pass on from plot to plot and soak into each. (Below) Looking from 
Kabarstran Location towards Mount Tiati. Bush has been cleared in the foreground and trees 


have been lopped to allow for a stony patch of wimbi, one of the furrow-makers’ chief grain crops 
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A tribal policeman in the Embobit, largest of the Furrow-makers streams. Three 
Jurrows run down the front of Sagat Hill, the peak on the right, and two pass behind it 


The most spectacular furrow is that 
which waters Kabarsiran Location, an area 
otherwise completely waterless during the 
greater part of the year. A tributary of 
the upper Arorr, high up in the forests of 
the Cheranganis, is trapped near its source, 
and led for several miles along the forested 
side of the Arorr valley to a gap where it 
passes over onto the slopes above the edge 
of the escarpment. From there it follows 
a natural water-course to the escarpment 
edge and then flows steeply down an arti- 
ficial channel to the fields of Kabarsiran on 
the valley floor. This is over eight miles 
from the point where the Arorr itself 
reaches the valley, and the water in this 
furrow has travelled some seven miles and 
descended more than 4000 feet. 

But the most effective system of furrows 
is thatof Endo Location. The parent river 
is the Embobit, the largest of the five. It 
tumbles steeply down through a V-shaped 
valley cut in the wall of the Rift. Ata few 
hundred feet above the valley floor, two 
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furrows lead off on the right bank and 
three on the left, from a point called Koroi 
where a great rock helps to form a con- 
venientdam. These five furrows water all 
the fields within two miles on each side of 
the river. 

On the left bank, like a sort of conical 
gate-post to the opening through which the 
Embobit issues, rises Sagat Hill. Behind 
this hill pass two furrows which rise about 
1500 feet above the valley and flow down 
natural gulleys and artificial channels to 
the fields from three to six miles from the 
river. 

Behind Sagat Hill and towering above 
it, Kapchebai rises to over 7000 feet. 
And over a saddle at the back of this peak 
flow no fewer than three large furrows— 
the most audacious in this region. They 
leave the Embobit high up in its valley 
and crawl precariously along the precipi- 
tous slope, circumventing the boulders 
on crazy aqueducts made of flat stones, 
tree-trunks, turf and leaves and supported 


One of the Endo furrows running along a ridge with mtama fields sloping from it. 
On the right of the central peak is the saddle over which the three highest furrows pass 


on ten-foot stakes. At one point one 
furrow passes over another by means of a 
hollowed tree. Once over the saddle, two 
of the furrows flow down natural water- 
courses for several miles until they are near 
the fields they are to irrigate. The third 
furrow passes again along a rocky and pre- 
cipitous hillside until, after a mile or so, it 
too reaches a suitable stream-bed and flows 
the rest of the way down to the fields. 

Endo Location thus has eight furrows 
leading off a large and permanent stream. 
All the fields can be reached by a main 
furrow, giving a good supply of water. 
This is the most complete furrow system in 
the whole area. 

The men, working communally, con- 
struct the furrows. Specially appointed 
men inspect danger points daily. Whena 
furrow breaks, as the three top furrows of 
Endo often do, every man whose field is 
served by that furrow turns out to repair it. 
Shirkers are liable to pay a fine of one 
goat, which is eaten by the others. The 


same applies to the work of cleaning out 
and re-aligning furrows. 

The actual irrigation is also done by the 
men. ‘They lead in the water and spread 
it in pools and trickles on the sun-baked 
ground, which will then be moist and soft 
to receive the seed planted by the women 
next day. And later on, when the stand- 
ing mtama and wimbi are suffering 
from drought, the men again bring in 
the furrow water and run it among the 
roots. 

In the areas served by the three small 
streams, Embomon, Enno and Embolot, 
the water becomes so scarce in the dry 
season that there is not enough even to fill 
all the main furrows, let alone to irrigate 
all the fields. So a system of water dis- 
tribution has been evolved under the super- 
vision of the Elders, who correspond to 
the Water Board in more advanced 
communities. Each small group of huts 
perched on the foot-hills of the escarpment, 
takes its turn, season by season, with the 
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water. This year in Kabarsiran, the 
groups named Sagat, Kakipker and Ki- 
boiten have turned the water from the 
Embomon into their particular furrow and 
are watering their crops in the dry weather. 
Meanwhile half a dozen other groups have 
to do without. 

However, the ‘haves’ may consent to sell 
water to the ‘have-nots’ at the price of a 
goat per day. In the evening the pur- 
chasers will climb up the hill and close up 
the furrow of the temporary owners and 
direct the flow into their own furrow. As 
night falls the water makes its hesitating 
way down the dry furrow and eventually 
reaches the valley floor and the fields of 
mtama and wimbi. Some of the men 
may go down and spread it over their plots 
throughout the night, although during cer- 
tain seasons only the very foolish or the 
very desperate will leave his hut on the hill- 
side and brave the mosquitoes of the valley. 
As soon as it is light next morning all the 
owners of the plots which can be reached 
by the water will be there, helping each 
other to make the most of the one day’s 
water which they have bought. 

The whole system of land distribution is 
governed by the furrows. ‘The main fields 
lie along the course of the furrows. These 
fields are communal, often six or seven 
acres in extent. Inside the long fence of 
piled thorn branches each man has one or 
more small plots. Each plot is individually 
owned and passes by inheritance from 
father toson. A man generally allots part 
at least of one of his plots to his wife, but 
only very rarely does a woman own land. 
Sometimes a plot changes hands at the 
price of a few goats, but generally it is 
understood that the original owner has the 
right at any time to buy it back at the 
same price. 

The shape of the plots is usually long 
and narrow, sloping down from the nearest 
furrow. ‘Thus every man is able to take 
his share of the water as it reaches his 
part of the furrow, let it out over his plot, 
and, when he has finished, pass it on to 
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(Above) Characteristic of Endo scenery are the 

acacia and thorn trees and the flowers which 

Spring up after the rains. Behind the seated 

figure 1s a termite tower. (Below) Also common 

in the Kerio Valley is this azalea-like shrub 
: mI SRA cainiesaiaia 
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his neighbour by closing the earth wall of 
the furrow. All the near-by plot-owners 
help in this operation, equipped with 
digging-sticks or the local toothpick hoe 
and naked except for the regulation garters 
of goatskin and a thong round their waists. 

The usual arrangement is for a big com- 
munal field to have the water for a certain 
number of days, after which it may not get 
another watering for a month or more. 
Thus the whole field of six or seven acres, 
containing scores of small plots, has to be 
watered in a fixed time. With only a 
limited supply of water from the furrow, 
three or four days are not toolong. It will 
be realized that a definite amount of water 
must be allotted to each plot. If the plot- 
owners at one end of the field keep the 
water too long, the unfortunate people at 
the other end will have to go without any. 

The size of the plots, therefore, is largely 
determined by the amount of water avail- 
able. In Endo Location where the water 
supply is so generous as to be practically 
unlimited, a single field can keep the water 
for a week or more without bringing 
drought to any other field. The people 
of Endo can therefore take their time with 
the water and in consequence the fields are 
the largest in the whole area. Some of the 
individual plots themselves are as much as 
two or three acres in extent. 

Talai Location, which is served by the 
other large river, the Arorr, also has a good 
water supply, and here too the plots are 
comparatively large. 

In Mokorro Location, however, which 
has only the two small streams, the Enno 
and Embolot, the supply is more scanty. 
The village groups take their turns year by 
year to have the water in the dry season, 
so that in every year about half of them 
have to do without. And the furrows give 
such a limited supply that the area to be 
watered has to be reduced to a minimum. 
So in Mokorro we find the reductio ad, ab- 
surdum of the system, namely, plots which 
are no more than strips a few yards wide 
and sixty or a hundred yards long. 


THE FURROW-MAKERS OF KENYA 


In Kabarsiran Location the water supply 
is scantier still. More than two-thirds of 
the village groups have to do without water 
every year. In other words, the inhabit- 
ant of Kabarsiran can expect to irrigate 
his plots in the hot weather only one year 
in three. The consequence of this has 
been, not as might have been expected a 
still greater reduction in the size of plots, 
but the opposite. For furrow irrigation, 
having become of only subsidiary import- 
ance, is no longer the controlling factor, 
and plots are of all sizes, small and large, 
and cover the whole valley floor as far as 
the Kerio river without regard to the 
course of the few furrows. 

Besides determining the size of the plots, 
the varying amount of water available de- 
termines the proportion in which the two 
crops, mtama and wimbi, are grown. 
Mtama is related to the millets and may 
give either a white or a dark-red grain, 
according to the species; wimbi, a bulrush 
millet, is generally known as eleusine grain, 
and looks like rather bunchy grass in its 
early stages. It produces a cluster of small 
grain-bearing fingers and is usually con- 
sidered to be a hardy but low-yielding 
crop. Its great advantage is that it with- 
stands poor soil and drought better than 
any other grain. It needs far less water 
than mtama. 

This being so, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why in Endo and Talai Locations, 
where water is plentiful, far larger areas 
are planted with mtama than with wimbi. 
In Mokorro Location the proportion is 
about halfand half. In Kabarsiran Loca- 
tion, where there is a very poor water 
supply, there is little mtama and a great 
deal of wimbi. 

And what magnificent mtama and 
wimbi it can be! Acres of mtama fifteen 
feet high with heavy heads as thick as your 
arm. And fields of wimbi, the futile and 
derided wimbi, often up to your shoulder 
and bearing on each stalk half a dozen 
heads bigger than your thumb. 

What sort of people are the Furrow- 
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That this Endo woman ts popular is shown by the number of her beads and bracelets. 
In the upper rim of her ear is a dry grass-stalk: grass symbolizes good luck to 
this semi-pastoral people who live in a dry country where pasture as often scarce 
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A warrior from the west Suk whose tribe is closely related to the Marakwet. His lip 
stud, a common adornment in this area, is of wory—either elephant from Kerio or 
hippopotamus from Lake Baringo. His headdress is of coloured clay and ostrich tufts 
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makers? The anthropologists classify them 
as Nilo-Hamitic. That is to say they are 
of mixed stock, descended partly from the 
Nilotic Negroes, who, besides being among 
the blackest of mankind, share with the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Scandinavians the 
distinction of being the tallest people in the 
world, and partly from the brown-skinned, 
lightly- built, goat-bearded Hamites, one 
branch of whom built the Pyramids and 
enslaved the Children of Israel. 

In height the Furrow-makers vary 
greatly. Some are over six feet, but most 
not much over five. They are slender and 
thin-boned. Many of them are good- 
looking by European standards. 

They are part of a group of tribes all 
dwelling in West Kenya, who speak dia- 
lects of the ‘Kipsigis’ language. The other 
tribes are the Kipsigis, Nandi, Elgeyo, 
Tuken, Suk and a few small remnants near 
Mount Elgon. The standard work on this 
culture group is Hollis’s Nandi. 

But although all these tribes may be 
classed together as Nilo-Hamitic, there are 
astonishingly wide variations in their cus- 
toms, superstitions and dialects. So con- 
servative and parochial are they in their 
way of life that slight differences of speech 
are distinguishable even between adjoining 
locations. Among the Furrow-makers, for 
instance, the people of Endo, who use a 
great many Suk forms of speech, are hardly 
intelligible to the people of Talai, thirty 
miles away, whose dialect is nearer to the 
Elgeyo. 

Since they live in a hot country, the 
Furrow-makers very sensibly do with little 
clothing. When working, the men discard 
even their single garment of ochre-stained 
cloth, bought at an Indian or Somali store 
at the edge of their country. The women 
keep their goatskin skirt, reaching below 
the knee, but leave off their shoulder 
garment. 

The men and women of Endo have 
adopted the lip-stud, of elephant or hippo 
ivory, from the neighbouring Turkana and 
Suk. From the same source the men have 
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A warrior Srom the east Suk whose headdress of 


red, white and blue clay and ostrich feathers has 
been adopted by a section of the Furrow-makers 


taken their head-dress of coloured clay and 
feathers, and a very effective and striking 
adornment it is. 

In character the Furrow-makers are in- 
dependent, and have been called truculent 
by some. On at least two occasions the 
King’s African Rifles have been called out 
to deal with them. In their own country 
they are a cheerful crowd, and willing 
workers when, for instance, a furrow has 
to be repaired. ‘They have a keen sense of 
humour and will keep up general banter 
for minutes on end, roaring with laughter 
at each fresh sally, the women as loudly as 
anyone. They have their full share of 
intelligence, and the few boys from this 
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The ambition of every Furrow-maker 1s to climb out of the fly-infested valley and join the cattle owners 
who live on the escarpment, where these villages lie. 


The smaller huts are grain stores. Beyond, 


Saint in the haze, can be seen the plains of the Kerio Valley, with Mount Tiati in the background 


region who have gone to school have proved 
quick learners and good artisans. 

Perhaps from this description you might 
think that this people, intelligent, cheerful, 
with an irrigation system second to none 
south of the Sahara and magnificent crops, 
are keen and efficient agriculturalists. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

They suffer for a part of nearly every 
year from food shortage, and on more than 
one occasion the Government has had to 
rescue them from famine. The fact is that 
their hearts are not in the work of ‘cultiva- 
tion. Deep down they regard agriculture 
as an unfortunate necessity forced upon 
them against their better inclinations by 


an unkindly God. Their better inclina- 
tions are all for the life of a stock-owner. 
They all wish to follow in the gentlemanly, 
pastoral tradition of their ancestors. But 
God has brought them to, and the British 
Government keeps them in, the Kerio 
Valley, where He also put the cattle-fly, so 
that cattle cannot live there. 

It is a geographical irony that these 
people, who have had the intelligence to 
take advantage of the peculiar topography 
of their country to construct a most re- 
markable system of irrigation furrows, are 
at heart pastoralists who despise agri- 
culture and value water only as a drink 
for cattle. 
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The Jacobean Country Church 


Il. Suffolk Families 


by A. K. WICKHAM 


The first of our articles on r7th-century English churches was published last April and reflected 

the general atmosphere of the age; the second, mainly about Somerset, appeared in October. In 

this, the third and last, Mr Wickham takes us to Suffolk; but, as before, his comparisons and 
references are widely drawn without a too arbitrary limitation of time or place 


My last examples of traces of the 17th 
century in English churches were mostly 
taken from Somerset. These shall be 
mostly from Suffolk, but, as before, I shall 
slightly exceed the limits of the century 
and of the county. 

When we pass from the west to the east 
of the England of 300 years ago, we are at 
once aware of a great change in landscape 
and in atmosphere. The landscape of 
these two representative counties is still 
very different. In Somerset there is great 
variety of scenery, and the changes are 
abrupt: the hills come down upon the 
coast and upon the low central moors in 
sharp escarpments and run back to form, 
or enclose, several very different types of 
country. And yet almost the whole shire 
can from a number of points be seen in 
one view and forms a clear and conscious 
unity. In Suffolk there is none of this: 
there are no real ranges of hills, no long un- 
interrupted views, the transition from east 
to west is very gradual, and the borders of 
the county are blurred. The landscape is 
not lacking in dignity and quiet beauty, 
but it is unadventurous. 

In the 17th century similar differences 
in human atmosphere were much more 
marked than they are today: they re- 
sembled those which have more recently 
arisen between the south and the north. 
Those of us whose roots are in the south 
and are sensitive to its spirit feel, when we 
enter Yorkshire, that here is a different out- 
look, almost a different civilization. In 
the same way it is difficult to imagine the 
Luttrells, Rodneys and Stawells at home 
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among the new wealth and solid mentality 
of the east, any more than we can see the 
Kitsons, Lewkenors and Barnardistons at 
their ease among the squires and parsons 
of the west, at such a distance from 
London, the source of their wealth and 
importance. 

I do not forget that there are resem- 
blances, even connections. The Wynd- 
hams are in origin from Norfolk; the 
Barnardistons, for all their Puritanism and 
business interests, are an ancient landed 
family; even the Luttrells’ had Puritan 
leanings, and the church towers in both 
counties are the product of the cloth trade 
of the 15th century. But in these very 
towers what a symbolic difference! In 
Somerset, a delicate stone of exquisite 
colour and texture is worked into rich 
patterns in the windows and parapets, and 
built into a tall and noble design. In 
Suffolk the more massive and rarely 
adorned splendour of the hard flint im- 
poses more by its strength, honesty and 
size. The examples of Suffolk men which 
I am showing were photographed at 
random some years ago: they were not 
chosen to illustrate this thesis. In them 
the lawyer predominates, the merchant 
and the almost professional parliament 
man are more prominent than the mere 
squire. The wealth and the piety are 


‘more recent. 


A footnote at the end of a curious col- 
lection of local incongruities entitled The 
Suffolk Garland, published in 1818, states that 
“Suffolk is said to have been remarkable 
for litigation and the quirks and quibbles 
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Contrast in church towers. Ile Abbots in 
Somerset (right) zs rich in design and built 
of a soft golden stone. Lavenham in Suffolk 
(above) is massive and plain, and its chief 
component 1s the hard flint. ~ 
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of its attornies’’, whence the saying ‘Suffolk 
wiles’, and goes on to relate that in 1455 
the number of these attornies in Suffolk and 
Norfolk had increased from six or eight 
to eighty, “whereby the peace of those 
counties had been greatly interrupted.” 
A petition was therefore made, which the 
King granted, subject to the judges’ ap- 
proval, that they should be reduced to six 
per county and two to the city of Norwich. 
I should imagine this restriction, if it ever 
took effect, was of short duration, for the 
churches, by the end of the next century, 
began to fill with the monuments of men of 
the legal profession, many of whom had 
risen to the greatest wealth and eminence. 
Moreover in death, as in life, your judge is 
a lover of pomp and no underrater of the 
honour due to his position. The monu- 
ments are large. 


(Left) The effigy, by Nicholas Stone, of Lady Bacon at Redgrave. 


The two greatest of 17th century legal 
families, Coke and Bacon, come from East 
Anglia and have left their memorial in its 
churches. The great Chief Justice, Sir 
Edmond Coke, and many of his descend- 
ants are buried at Tittleshall in Norfolk. 
Coke’s tomb is by the chief sculptor of 
the age, Nicholas Stone. On two tablets 
above the recumbent figure are related in 
English his numerous offices, and in Latin 
his great talents and virtues. In the 
learned tongue he is described as a river, 
a torrent, a thunderbolt of eloquence, an 
ocean of knowledge who, while he lived, 
was a living history, and when dead the 
library’s parent, the father of twelve 
children but of thirteen books. At his side, 
in a separate tomb, is his first wife Bridget 
Paston in alabaster, and opposite is the 
white marble of Jane Coke for which 


Her husband Sir Nicholas 


(right) who lies by her side was an elder brother of the great Lord Chancellor 


All photographs by A. K. Wickham 


le 


Nollekins was paid in 1805 no less than 
3000 guineas. 

Traces of the Bacon family are numerous 
in both counties. Branches were estab- 
lished at Stiffkey, Fritton and Gillingham 
in Norfolk, at Redgrave, Culford and 
Pettistree in Suffolk. The tombs of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon and his wife, by Stone, are 
at Redgrave. Sir Nicholas, who died in 
1624, was the eldest son of Elizabeth’s 
Lord Keeper, the real founder of the 
family, and the brother of its most illus- 
trious member, Francis, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. For “the two pictors of white 
marbell of Sir N. Bacon and his lady’’ 
Nicholas Stone received £200: the base of 
the monument was made by Bernard 
Janson. Sir Nicholas’s youngest son, 
Nathaniel, lived at Culford, and is interest- 
ing as one of the first English amateur 


Bust of their son Nathaniel at Culford. He 
was an amateur painter, 


hence the palettes 
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painters. Of him The Compleat Gentleman 
of 1634 by Henry Peacham says: “Nor can 
I overpasse the ingenuity and excellency 
of many Nobles and Gentlemen of our 
owne nation herein [7.e. painting], of whom 
I know many: but none in my opinion who 
deserveth more respect and admiration for 
his skill and practice herein than Master 
Nathaniel Bacon . . . not inferiour in my 
judgement to our skilfullest Masters.” 
Evidence of his practice is shown by the 
palettes on each side of his bust at Culford. 
Two pictures by him, a self-portrait and 
one entitled The Cook-Maid, survive at the 
Earl of Verulam’s house at Gorhambury 
and endorse his contemporary reputation. 
His widow Jane, previously Lady Corn- 
wallis, who died in 1659, has a formidable 
tomb in the same church by Thomas 
Stanton. Her epitaph boasts that she 
saved two ancient families from ruin 
“ingentt exemplo”’, but perhaps also by her 
money, for she was the daughter of 
a wealthy London merchant, Hercules 
Meautys. About the grandmother’s chair 
the family are ranged in respectful order; 
an ingenuous inscription above says who 
they are “‘ ad dextram . . . ad sinistram .. .1n 
sinu sedet Hannah Grimston, infra jacet Nicolas 
Bacon, Armiger.’ Herson Nicolas (Armiger 
means ‘esquire’, Miles means ‘knight’) died 
without issue, and the estate passed to the 
family of the lady ‘in the lap’, who later 
revived the Chancellor’s title. 

The Redgrave estate was bought from 
the Bacon family at the end of the century 
by another great Chief Justice, Sir John 
Holt, who died in 1709. Many stories are 
told to his credit. After the country’s ex- 
perience of Judge Jeffreys and James’s 
other judges, William III was anxious to 
appoint successors whom all men should 
trust and respect. Every Privy Councillor 
was asked to make a list of the twelve 
persons most fitted to be judges, and each 
list, though differing in every other way, 
agreed in placing Sir John Holt at its head. 
During the sitting of the Long Parliament 
no fewer than 3000 poor old women had 
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been executed on charges of witchcraft, 
and the practice continued after the Re- 
storation, even with the encouragement of 
Sir Thomas Browne, who had written a 
book on popular fallacies. Chief Justice 
Holt had the courage to expose the ab- 
surdity of these charges, and they gradu- 
ally dropped. He was the first judge to rule 
that slavery cannot exist in England, that 
prisoners should not be tried in fetters, and 
that evidence of prior misconduct should 
not be allowed in criminal cases. Finally 
he refused the Lord Chancellorship. 

On his magnificent monument in Red- 
grave Church by Thomas Green of Cam- 
berwell the scales in the hands of the alle- 
gorical figure of Justice still balance evenly, 
and this was a justice tempered with Mercy, 
whose figure stands on the other side. 

The Manor of Elmswell was bought 
from the Darcy family by Sir Robert 
Gardner in 1590. He was eighteen years 
Chief Justice of Ireland and two years 
Viceroy (1597-9) under Elizabeth. His 
epitaph relates his services in “‘the wars 
against rebellious Tyron and the Spanish 
army besieging Kinsale”, his later com- 
mission in the Channel Isles, and finally 
his piety and charity on his retirement to 
Suffolk. Like many rich men of his age 
he founded an almshouse. He married 
three times, but the little figure who here 
kneels at his feet represents his only son, 
who died, unmarried, before him. Between 
them stands the family crest of a rhino- 
ceros, in alabaster, which has caused the 
absurd legend that the son was killed by a 
wild boar. 

Sir Robert’s first wife was Anne Cordell, 
daughter of Elizabeth’s Master of the Rolls, 
whose very fine monument is at Long 
Melford: his third wife came from another 
great Suffolk family, the Springs, wool 
merchants of Lavenham. But beyond this 
monument and the almshouse for six poor 
men which still exists, he leaves no 
memorial in history despite his probable 
importance in his day. 

Two more lawyers. Sir Robert Hitcham 
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Tomb in Redgrave Church of the great Chief 
Justice, Sir Fohn Holt. Note the scales 


came from humble origins at Ipswich and 
made great riches in his profession: he 
bought the ancient castle of the Bigods, 
Mowbrays and Howards at Framlingham, 
and his tomb there, by Francis Grigs, lies 
alongside those of the Howards, the 
noblest familyintheland. Hebequeathed 
his estate to Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, who still own it, in gratitude for his 
education there, and directed that most of 
the castle should be pulled down at his 
death, which took place in 1636, to provide 
materials for an almshouse. An early 
account says of him that “‘he was a pas- 
sionate man, but very learned in the laws, 
and spoke to admiration”. The desire to 
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The alabaster rhinoceros in the church at Elmswell, at the feet of Sir Robert Gardner, Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland under Elizabeth. He bought the manor of Elmswell in 1590 


perpetuate the name and memory is one’ The English landscape will suffer as much 
of the most natural and early of human as their founders’ memory when the 
ambitions. The great barons of the modern State renders these foundations 
Middle Ages endowed monasteries; the superfluous. 

cloth merchants built churches, and after There is a monument at Ampton to Sir 
the Reformation men built almshouses Henry Calthorpe and his family by John 
and schools. The numerous foundations and Matthias Christmas. He married a 
of this period still await their historian. Bacon, and died in 1637 after a lucrative 
Sir Robert Hitcham’s motives are clearly practice in London. Himself a royalist 
expressed in his epitaph, which runs: owing much to royal patronage, he was 
yet counsel for Sir Thomas Darnell, one of 


t 


The Children not yet borne, with gladnesse 


shall the five members imprisoned in 1627, and 

Thy pious Actions into memory call; also for Benjamin Valentine, who held 
And thou shalt live as longe as there shall bee | down the Speaker in his chairin 1630. He 
Either poore, or any use of Charitie. defended them with ability, if not with 
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Tomb. of another Suffolk lawyer, Sir Robert Hitcham at Framlingham. He pulled down the 


ancient castle, built an almshouse and was a great benefactor of his old college, Pembroke, Cambridge 


zeal, and died at the age of 51, on the way, 
it was thought, to the highest appoint- 
ments. On the wall alongside him is the 
bust, which Sir Henry commissioned from 
Nicholas Stone, of the London merchant, 
William Whettell, whose niece he married, 
and from whom he inherited this estate. 
With Whettell we leave the lawyers for the 
merchants. Of these some of the most 
eminent are the Kitson family of Hengrave. 

Their founder was Sir Thomas Kitson, 
who came to London from Lancashire in 
the time of Henry VIII. He made his 
fortune in the cloth trade in the fairs and 
staples of Antwerp, Middleburg and 
other centres of the Merchant Adventurers 
in Flanders, and increased it at the ex- 
pense of the Abbey of Bury at the Dissolu- 
tion. His portrait by, or more probably 
after, Holbein shows the hard features and 
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heavy jaw which we expect from these men. 
The fine house at Hengrave is of his build- 
ing: the tomb in the church is most em- 
phatically his widow’s.. If my interpreta- 
tion of the building of this monument is 
correct, she put it up in her lifetime, 
though whether in two stages or in one is 
not certain. She has relegated her first 
husband, the merchant, to the ground 
floor, made some mention of her second 
husband, a knight, in the attic, and lies in 
state in the middle along with her third 
husband, the Earl of Bath. On Sir 
Thomas Kitson’s epitaph the old snob 
leaves the name and origin of his first wife 
a blank (it is still unknown), and relates at 
length her own subsequent good fortune. 
Something of her style may also be per- 
ceived from this specimen of her unedited 
correspondence with one Mr Savage, of 
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Monument at Ampton to Sir Henry Calthorpe. (Above) Hengrave Hall, built by Sir Thomas 
Husband and wife hold hands, a common motif Kitson. (Below) His widow’s tomb in 

in mid-r7th century Hengrave Church. He lies below and she 
above—witth her third husband, the Earl of Bath 


whom this is the only memory left to 
posterity: 


Mr Savage, whereas, not long syns, a 
servant of myn being in your company, at 
your cominge from London, and my selfe 
repayring towards the same, whereby ye 
were occasioned to meet me, your pleasure 
was to ask of my servant, “what I was’, 
who answered, “the Countess of Bath’’, ye, 
being therewith in no small rage, gave me, 
I thank you, your gentle blessing, praying 
God the plage and pestilence to lyght on 
me. . . . When I remember your name, 
Savage, I find it not much dissenting from 
your natural disposition, for, indede, if I 
might so grossly terme it, this beastly bless- 
ing of yours declares you to be more savage 
or brutish, than discreet or reasonable, in so 
cruelly cursing me, yt never harmyd you. 
. .. You are in worse case than the serpent; 
for the srpent [sic] kepithe his poison w’out 
his owen perill, and so cannot the maliciouse 
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man, which hurtithe himself most with his 
owne malice or poyson. . . . Thus leave I 
you, praying God in the stead of your plage 
and pestilence, wished me, to send you, 
instede of a malycious mynde, an honest 
one, whereof ye have nede, as it appereth. 


No bad specimen of the Elizabethan 
woman, as it appereth! 

On the opposite side of the church, 
under a tomb of similar size and of the 
same East Anglian style, lies her son Sir 
Thomas Kitson IT, who died in 1603. He 
fell under some suspicion of recusancy, and 
an abject letter of his to the Queen sur- 
vives, much in contrast with his mother’s 
manner, which gives an interesting side- 
light on the times: 

being asked mine opinion touching religion 

in some points, whatsoever answer I then 

made, being not so well acquainted with 
those causes in controversie, as since my 
imprisonment, my earnest desire to be re- 
solved, hath led me to be, I do now with 
much humble submittance and lowly rever- 
ence, protest and profess to your highness 

. neither will I be so sloathful and 
negligent, as I have been, in resorting to 
sermons, reding of books, and hearing the 
psuacions of wise and learned men; the 
readiest means by God’s grace to attain to 

that truth, for which I dailie praye. .. . 


A few years later, in 1578, he sought to 
make sure of his pardon by outdoing his 
neighbours in lavish entertainment of 
Elizabeth on her progress through Suffolk 
to Norwich, which was thus reported by 
a contemporary: “During the Queen’s 
Majestie’s abode in those parts, there was 
in Suffolk, such sumptuous feasting and 
bankets, as seldom in any part of the world 
hath been seen before. The Maister of 
the Rolls, Sir William Cordell, was one of 
the first that began this great feasting, and 
did light such a candle to the rest of the 
shire, that many were glad, bountifully 
and franckly, to follow the same example. 

.’ On the return through Retford— 
“from thence to Sir Thomas Kytson’s, 
where in very deede, the fare and banquet 
did so exceede a number of other places, 
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Thomas, Lord Darcy, also at Hengrave. He won 
a prize in a tournament at Whitehall in 1610 


that it is worthy the mention. A show 
representing the fayries, as well as might 
be, was there seene; in the which show a 
riche jewell was presented to the Queen’s 
Highness.”’ 

On Sir Thomas’s death, the estate passed 
through his daughter to Thomas Lord 
Darcy, Earl Rivers. To his son Thomas, 
who died young in 1614, there is this fine 
monument in alabaster which celebrates, 
among other things, his exploits in the 
tilting field at a match given at Whitehall 
in 1610, in honour of Prince Henry: 
Trayn’d up in youth so well by Virtue’s lore 
That he the second prize at Barrier’s bore. 
Only -the second prize however. The 
author will never forget his mortification 


at receiving only the second prize at a 
village beauty competition at about the 
same age as poor Thomas Darcy, and it 
shall not, he hopes, be mentioned on his 
epitaph. 

Thomas’s sister, Penelope, was another 
lady of character in this line: “Sir George 
Trenchard, Sir John Gage and Sir William 
Hervey, each solicited Lady Penelope in 
marriage at the same time: to keep peace 
between the rivals, she threatened the first 
aggressor with her perpetual displeasure: 
humorously telling them that if they would 
wait, she would have them all in their 
turns, a promise which the lady actually 
performed.” She accordingly married, 
first Sir George Trenchard who died in 
1610, then Sir John Gage who died in 1622, 
and finally Sir William Hervey who died 
a year before her, in 1660. Through her 
Hengrave passed to the Gage family, and 
remained with them until they died out in 
1872. 

One of their members wrote the history 
of Hengrave, from which I have largely 
taken these extracts, and began the history 
of Suffolk, a more ambitious task which he 
only accomplished as far as the district 
roundBury. The Rev. A. I. Suckling made 
another and more successful start in the 
north-east of the county, but Suffolk is 
without its monumental history on the 
scale of the great works of the age of 
Collinson’s Somerset, Hutchins’s Dorset or 
Blomefield’s Norfolk. Written before the 
time of photography, easy transport and 
scientific research, these works had their 
failings, but they were great undertakings, 
honourable to their authors and valuable 
to posterity. Their place has not been 
taken by the Victoria County Histories 
or the Historical Monuments Commission 
which, moreover, has, so far, only covered 
a few counties and is fettered by absurd 
restrictions. For Suffolk, however, the 
gap has to some extent been filled by the 
noble labours which the late Professor 
W. A. Copinger gave some thirty years ago 
to the Manors of Suffolk, which his pub- 
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lishers completed after his death and issued 
without an index. To the churches of the 
county a great tribute has been paid by 
the superbly illustrated book of Mr Munro 
Cautley, but he has no space for their 
monuments. 

Here I take the opportunity of mention- 
ing another Suffolk man, the Rev. S. H. A. 
Hervey, whose Green Books, also written 
some thirty years ago, bring the dry bones 
of parish registers and family documents to 
life. His labours on the registers of Den- 
ham and Little Saxham and on his own 
family history are a model of what such 
things should be. 

In the extreme south-west of the county 
lies the fine church of Kedington which, 
after the Howard tombs at Framlingham, 
contains its finest series of monuments. 
These commemorate some dozen members 
of the ancient house of Barnardiston, and 
mostly date from the 17th century, when 
the family reached its zenith of wealth, 
piety and distinction in the persons of Sir 
Nathaniel, known as the ‘unflinching 
patriot’, and his son Sir Samuel, the first 
Roundhead. 

Sir Nathaniel was one of the richest 
landowners in the county (he inherited 
estates of an annual value of £4000, a very 
large sum for those days), sheriff and 
member of Parliament. Yet he refused to 
lend Charles £20, “not being satisfied 
therein in his conscience’, and he also 
refused ship-money, and was imprisoned 
for it. His mother was a Knightley of 
Fawsley and through her he was connected 
with the Hampdens and Cromwells. He 
was a great cherisher of Puritan ministers, 
attended catechisms and classes held for 
his children by the Rector of Kedington 
(his panegyrist, Samuel Fairclough), where 
he answered the questions which they 
could not. He had moreover “ten or 
more servants so eminent for piety and 
sincerity that never was the like seen all at 
once in any family”. When he died in 
London in 1653, his body was met some 
twenty miles from Kedington by 2000 
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Tombs of the Puritan Barnardistons at Kedington 
which may be compared with those of the Royalist 
St Johns, at Lydiard Tregoze, reproduced in 
The Geographical Magazine last November 


persons, and a collection of tributes was 
soon published, entitled “Suffolk Tears, or 
elegies on that renowned knight, Sir 
Nathaniel Barnardiston, a gentleman re- 
nowned for piety to God, love to the 
Church and fidelity to his Country’. The 
half-figures of himself and his wife emerge 
from a mural monument adorned with 
skulls, knots, roses, arms and urns. ‘They 
look across the church to the quaint kneel- 
ing figure of his aunt Grizzel, who died 
young in 1609. His grandfather had been 
educated at Geneva under Calvin during 
Mary’s reign. His third son, Sir Samuel, 
became rich in the Levant, a governor of 
the East India Company and later a very 
pugnacious Parliamentarian and Whig. 
He defended the rights of the Commons 
against the Lords in certain important 
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constitutional cases, was imprisoned by 
Judge Jeffreys and was finally nearly im- 
prisoned by the Commons themselves. He 
is perhaps better known for an incident in 
his youth, when he joined the London ap- 
prentices in some rioting in 1640. “The 
apprentices, it seems, wore the hair of their 
head cut round, and the Queen, observing 
out of a window Samuel Barnardiston 
among them, cryed out ‘what a handsome 
young Roundhead is there!’ And the 
name came from there.’ The Bar- 
nardistons have not lived at Kedington 
since the 18th century, but members of the 
family, descended from Sir Nathaniel’s 
brother Thomas, still live in Suffolk. 

Another family of the same principles 
was the Lewkenors of Denham. Sir 
Edward Lewkenor, who died in 1605 and 
has a large monument in the church with 
all his family kneeling behind him, was a 
prominent M.P. under Elizabeth and an 
active member of Committees, who 
meddled much in Church affairs in the 
Puritan interest. At his death a work 
known as The Threnody was published by 
some Cambridge dons, each of whom shed 
their separate tears, in English, Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. None of them is very 
moving, though I have not examined the 
Hebrew versions. “Farewell, my light, 
sayth dolefull Denham Towne” is a fair 
English specimen. Near this monument 
is a much finer one to his grandson, the 
third Edward Lewkenor of Denham and 
the last of his race. He died young in 
1634, and funeral sermons, of a very 
eloquent and godly flavour, survive both 
to him and his father. 

I will end with two monuments from the 
neighbouring villages of Great and Little 
Saxham near Bury. At Great Saxham is 
a neat bust of John Eldred, of the Cloth- 
workers Company and alderman of the 
city, who died here in 1632. His travels 
in Syria and Babylon (Baghdad) to which 
his épitaph and his crest (an Arabian’s 
head couped proper) allude, are graphic- 
ally described in Hakluyt. 
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The outstanding figure in the Barnardiston tombs is this effigy of Grizzel, who died young in 1609. 
Her great nephew, Samuel, was the first Parliamentarian to be called a ‘Roundhead’ 
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(Left) Family tomb of a leading Puritan, Sir Edward Lewkenor at De 


6a am 


nham. In the foreground his 


grandson who died young, in the centre some of his daughters and above the characteristic strapwork 


design of East Anglia. 


At Little Saxham is an exquisite wall 
tablet to Elizabeth Crofts, the mother of 
‘mad-cap Crofts’, a famous and peculiarly 
worthless companion of Charles II, of 
whom Clarendon said that Charles’s 
making him a gentleman of his bed- 
chamber made him (Clarendon) “mad 
and weary of his life’. We have seen few 
Royalist families so far, and the Civil War 
has not played the part in these men’s lives 
which it did in those of their contemporaries 
in Somerset. East Anglia went Parlia- 
‘mentary from the start, and Royalist 
families such as the Herveys of Ickworth 
and the Cornwallises of Brome had to make 
what shifts they could. Some of Elizabeth 
Crofts’s children soon took refuge in France 
in the train of Henrietta Maria, her eldest 
son William, ‘the mad-cap’, and_ his 
brother Charles among them. Charles is 
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(Right) An extension of the same tomb showing Sir Edward and his sons 


said to have died an ignominious death. 
Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf, who had also 
followed the Queen to Nevers, gave out 
that he would challenge the next person 
who insulted him. Charles promptly did 
so, and it was arranged that they should 
meet on horseback with pistols. Charles 
took nothing but a squirt with which to 
extinguish his little adversary. But the 
dwarf, very properly, shot him dead. © . 

Another brother, John, took Orders and 
followed the royal army. A letter of his, 
written in 1645 to his father at Little 
Saxham, describing its pitiful condition 
and its wickedness was intercepted by the 
Roundheads and, published at Cambridge, 
served them as useful propaganda. John 
survived, to be Dean of Norwich and a 
friend of Sir Thomas Browne at the Re- 
storation. 


The neat bust of Fohn Eldred in Great Saxham 
Church. He was a merchant in the Levant and 
his adventures are related in Hakluyt 


The life of Will Crofts, first and only 
Lord Crofts, is one long story of quarrels, 
duels and court intrigues. In 1651 he 
went to Poland to raise money for the 
Court, and was apparently successful 
with those generous people. After Lucy 
Walter’s death in 1658 he became guardian 
to her son Monmouth, who for some time 
was known as James Crofts. After the 
Restoration he enjoyed life as much as 
he possibly could, and numerous contem- 
porary accounts in Pepys’s diary and 
elsewhere relate the high jinks at Little 
Saxham when the King, Crofts’s cousin 
Lord Arlington and others, were enter- 
tained there. Will Crofts was not a 
typical East Anglian. 

* * * * * 

I promised earlier to give a few char- 

acteristic epitaphs. Here they are: 


THE JACOBEAN COUNTRY CHURCH 


A Porter.. On a brass at Wing, Bucks, 
with a rough engraving of an old man, 
1648: 

Honest old Thomas Cotes, that sometime was 

Porter at Ascott Hall, hath now (alas) 

Left his Key, Lodg, Fyre, Friends and all to 
have 

A Roome in Heaven. 
grave. 

Reader prepare for thine, For none can tell 

But that you Two may meete to-night. Fare- 
well. 


Set up at the apoyntment and charges of his 
Frend 


A noble Jacobite. Viscount Preston, 
Nunnington, N. Riding, 1695. He was 
Charles II’s ambassador to Louis XIV, 
Secretary of State to James II, imprisoned 
by the ‘Prince of Orange’, tried and cor 
demned, but his life spared: 


This noble Peer 

was blessed with a Genius worthy of His 
High Descent adorn’d with the refinements 
of learning and Policy. He was great in the 
Palace but greater in the Prison where with 
a Christian Patience and Heroick Con- 
stancy He stood prepar’d rather to dye for 
the Crown than desert it. 


Captain John Dunch, Step- 


This is that good man’s 


Gro. HoucutTon. 


A sailor. 
ney, 1697: 
Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune’s waves 

Have tossed me to and fro 
In spite of both by Heaven’s decree, 

Harbour I here below, 

Where I do now at anchor ride 

With many of our fleet: 

Yet once again I must set sail 

Our Admiral Christ to meet. 


A midwife. Jane Parker, Peterborough, 
1653: 

Here lyeth a midwife brought to bed 

Deliveresse Delivered; 

Her body being Churched here 

Her soul gives thanks in yonder sphere. 

And lastly there is this inscription, of a 
terse and unequalled eloquence, on a stone 
in the porch of Crudwell, Wiltshire: 

Received of Philip Harding his borrowed 

earth, July, 1673. 
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Exploring Under the Earth 


by NORBERT CASTERET 


The heart of the earth is M. Casteret’s chosen field of exploration and the method which 

has enabled him to penetrate to it he calls Reptation—the art of creeping, or being a 

reptile. That art is what he describes here. The full story of his discoveries will be 
found in his book Ten Years Under the Earth (Dent) published in 1939 


Wuicu of us as a child, on reading of a voyage round the world or some 
great discovery, did not dream of being a sailor or an explorer adven- 
turing on the sea or in some far-off country? But do such countries 
still exist? Will not the day of expeditions to the unknown lands which 
are excitingly left blank on the map soon be over—if indeed it is not 
over already? Every bit of our planet has been visited; it has even 
been flown over and all its seas are charted. It seems that there is very 
little left to discover on the face of the earth. But luckily below the 
surface it still remains to be explored: there are thousands of unknown 
subterranean worlds whose mystery has not yet been revealed. It is in 
this domain that I have been able to indulge my passion for adventure 
without ever leaving France, and to make voyages of discovery which 
were only the more thrilling for being often carried out alone, in the 
darkness and sinister solitude of virgin caves. 

Confining myself almost entirely to the Pyrenees, I have, up to date, 
explored 800 caves, abysses and subterranean rivers. Some dangerous 
adventures and a certain number of accidents are the price I have had 
to pay for these incursions underground. But I have never known 
boredom or disillusionment and I look back with great pleasure on my 
years of prospecting, in which I collected some interesting facts and 
many unforgettable memories. There is great satisfaction both from 
the personal and the scientific point of view in the thought that one has 
discovered and gazed upon wonders hitherto unknown in the heart of 
the earth and has found the answer to many problems: the under- 
ground river of Montespan, to be numbered among the most famous 
of springs and streams, since its obscure galleries shelter ‘the oldest 
statues in the world’; the frozen river of the Marboré (Grotto Casteret) 
where I reached the summits of the Pyrenees on the fossilized ice of the 
highest cavern in the world; the swiftly-flowing underground waters of 
the Garonne channelling a passage through the chain of the Pyrenees, 
revealing the secret of its course, up till then unknown; fairy-like and 
still unexplained crystalline formations in the Grotto of the Cigalére; 
the enormous abyss in the Martel basin where I nearly perished in the 
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greatest known underground cascade; the chasms of Frugato and of 
Kef el Sao in the Atlas Mountains—the deepest in Africa. These under- 
ground expeditions, and the many others which I have described in my 
three books, have a special character and require a special technique. 

Fifty years ago, when speleology, or the science of caves, was still in its 
infancy, subterranean explorers had an unlimited field, for very few 
caves had then been visited. But this is not so nowadays. One can 
no longer hope to find virgin grottoes or caves with large orifices in 
Europe; we have to look for caverns with narrow or hidden openings 
which have escaped notice, and it is often necessary to clear and enlarge 
subterranean passages which may lead to spacious chambers and ex- 
citing discoveries. ‘The need to squeeze oneself in underground through 
narrow openings has led to the adoption by speleologists of a special 
method of progression which we use constantly and which we call 
reptation. 

Reptation requires suppleness and also considerable muscular exer- 
tion while the body is lying in very uncomfortable positions, in dust, 
mud or even water. One should be as lightly clad as possible; pockets 
should be emptied beforehand, and loose garments, such as jackets and 
skirts, should never be worn because of their tendency to get hooked 
up on rough surfaces and, above all, to work up when one has to crawl 
backwards. ‘This is a very important point: the working up of a loose 
garment has before now caused its wearer to become completely and 
fatally stuck. Cases are known of men out hunting who have crawled 
only a few yards on their bellies into a burrow, and have later been 
found dead, held fast by the pad which their rucked-up clothes have 
formed. A one-piece linen garment is the most suitable for speleology 
in general and reptation in particular: it gives ease of movement, is less 
likely than woollen stuff to get caught up, and does not bunch on the 
body or under the arms. But in many cases one must reduce one’s 
bulk to the absolute minimum, and that means abandoning clothes! of 
any sort and crawling as naked as an earthworm. All the animals that 
live in the ground have either naked skins or very short hair (worms, 
moles, etc.), and this is a precaution of Nature which the man who 
penetrates into these regions does well to imitate. 

Lightly clad, then, or naked, the speleologist squeezes himself into 
the tunnel, head or feet first, lying on his back, his belly or his side, 
whichever seems most convenient. Progress in fairly large passages is 
made on elbows and knees, or, when the ceiling is low, by propelling 
oneself with the help of the hands (which are folded across the breast) 
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and the feet (moving from the ankle). But real reptation implies move- 
ments confined to weak muscular undulations of the back, the loins and 
the knees, the scope of these movements being obviously limited by the 
size of the passage. Finally, at the extreme limit of the possibilities of 
penetration where individual bulk counts, the undulatory movements 
may become mere worm-like stretchings, where the alternate expansion 
and retraction of the thoracic cage affords a forward movement and 
the rest of the body slides after it like a cleaning rod going through 
a gun. 

In this concentrated crawling the arms present the most difficult 
problem, and when one has done some of it one realizes why reptiles 
have no limbs, or only atrophied limbs. What is to be.done with the 
arms, where are they to go? This is the great question in reptation. 
If they lie along the sides of one’s body, obviously they add to its bulk; 
and, besides, in this position one is paralysed, like a man in a strait 
jacket. It might seem more practical to stretch them above the head, 
but actually this position is no better; it adds to the width of the 
shoulders and is even more paralysing. ‘The solution, the secret of suc- 
cessful reptation, is to stretch one arm out and to hold the other close 
against the torso with the bent-up forearm squeezed into the pit of the 
stomach. In this way, the shoulders are presented diagonally and take 
up less room. The forward-reaching hand carries the lamp, feels the 
way and removes pebbles and other obstacles which might impede 
progress; the hand pressed against the body serves as a pectoral fin to 
propel it forward, and also is able to free the garments which are often 
caught up at breast-level. 

As for the body, it feels its way with shoulders and hips and must 
orientate and serpentine itself into the position best suited to the turn- 
ings and irregularities of the rock. 

It is above all in backward crawling—when it is necessary, not to 
turn, which is impossible, but to put the whole machine into reverse— 
that reptation becomes a delicate operation. It is a form of gymnastics 
which requires great suppleness, great patience, and also a great deal of 
nerve, when the body fails to fit itself back into the right position and 
gets stuck. ‘The advantages of going without clothes will now be ob- 
vious. Far better than nailed shoes, which constrict the foot and give 
only a vague knowledge of the ground, will the naked foot touch and 
interpret the irregular surface of the rock; far better than thick clothes, 
constantly catching on things, will the supple human body, polished 
and eminently compressible, fit into the twists of the tunnel and slide 
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insensibly through ‘the narrows’, and worm its way in. Here skill and 
precision are absolutely vital. 

I freely admit that this man-serpent business and the prospect of 
lying in mud or icy water, sometimes for hours at a time, and dragging 
oneself along the cold unfriendly rock, skinning one’s elbows, knees 
and whole body, would not appear tempting to everybody. Is it really 
possible to have a passion for something so repulsive, unhealthy, danger- 
ous, and perhaps useless? Is there not beauty enough under the canopy 
of heaven that we must go creeping deliberately into the gloom of the 
subterranean world, exposing ourselves to its concealed dangers? But 
to put the question in these terms is to put it unfairly. One is, or is not, 
born an explorer; if one is, the discomforts and dangers of reptation find 
ample compensation in its achievements and satisfactions, of which I 
must give some idea here, in order to try and justify vagaries which 
seem at first sight either crazy or the result of personal peculiarity. 

The first effort at reptation in our family was rather unfortunate, but 
it did not weaken the attraction which caves had for me; it was a valu- 
able lesson from which I learned much. It had for setting the modest 
but fairly difficult grottoes which open in the cliff above the Garonne 
at Saint-Martory (Haute Garonne). My brother Martial and I were 
creeping down a narrow tunnel one day, by the light of naked candles, 
having first taken off our clothes so that no marks of clay should betray 
our favourite pastime to our elders. I was soon held up bya sharp turn 
and a narrowing of the passage, but, egged on by the demon of ex- 
ploration, I easily convinced my younger brother that as he was smaller 
than I it would be possible for him to get through although I could not. 
Proud of this sudden superiority and thrilled at the idea of becoming 
the leader of the expedition (he was seven years old), my young colla- 
borator promptly entered the tunnel. But he soon stuck and said 
he was coming out again. However, helping him by voice and ges- 
tures, I freed his feet, which had stuck, and encouraged him to go on, 
promising him the tunnel would soon come to an end and describing 
the marvels of which he was to be the discoverer. 

The wretched child went on, and forcing himself through a minute 
opening, reported that he could see a cave, hung with stalactites, be- 
yond. Victory! A real discovery! But our song of triumph did not 
last long. Vaguely worried, and anxious to be back again at the other 
end of the bottleneck, the over-young explorer began to hurry, lost his 
nerve and could not get back into the one and only position which was 
the sesame for this particular keyhole. 
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After some vain efforts and an anguished conversation I took a great 
decision, the only possible one in the circumstances: I would go and 
fetch help. Cain, gnawed by remorse, could not have felt worse than 
I did all the time I was coming out of the grotto and running towards 
the house; he had killed his brother, I had buried mine alive. But for 
all that, I dared not admit my crime. Realizing that no grown-up 
person could ever get into the rocky tunnel, I snatched up a hammer 
and chisel and raced back breathlessly to the cave, shouting to the 
prisoner from afar. The main obstacle to his deliverance was a pro- 
jecting screen of stalagmite, a chalky deposit which luckily was soft and 
spongy. I demolished it quite easily with my tools and soon made a 
big enough breach to allow the young prisoner to emerge. He never 
said a word to anyone about his adventure and his memory of it cannot 
have been too appalling, for he has since become my valued collaborator. 

Some time after this, 
when I was crawling with 
great difficulty down a 
tunnel, I came face to 
face with a badger. He 
stood at bay in the 
bottom of a cul-de-sac 
and seemed likely at any 
moment to go for my face 
with his steel-shod claws: 
I did some backward 
reptation in record time 
that day. 

The tale of such small 
adventures as these hardly 
seems to strengthen the 
cause I am pleading. But 
those were early days and 
these first attempts were 
of value in providing the 
experience which was 
needed before proper ex- 
plorations leading to real 
discoveries could be made. 
So far as I am concerned, 


The author in a Pyrennean cavern I do not regret the knocks 
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and aches and sprains which I incurred in the course of these 
sometimes dangerous expeditions; they are small evils to set against 
the making of important discoveries and the satisfaction which one 
feels when successful work is done. I have memories which more than 
repay me for all the fatigue I suffered and the risks I ran. 

It was by diving under the ceiling of a hitherto unknown stream 
(which I afterwards named Montespan) that I discovered, lining the 
banks of this buried water, clay statues of lions and bears: moving relics, 
petrified where they stood, of cavemen, who had obviously used them 
for the practice of magic rites: for they were scratched all over with the 
marks of spears and assegais. 

I have related in my book Ten Years Under the Earth how once in 
the Haute Garonne at the foot of Mount Cagire I cleared away ob- 
structions and discovered an enormous cave which I named the Grotte 
de Cagire. The existence of the important caves of Coumenere, in 
the same department, was revealed to me by a strong air current which 
came up from an ordinary fox’s earth. I had to enlarge the hole before 
I could worm my way into it; then a memorable and very disagreeable 
bit of reptation along a rocky tunnel full of loose earth and animal 
excrement gave me access to the system of caves which includes passages 
and rooms on several different levels. There is also a long stretch of 
subterranean water with 60-feet cascades. These were subsequently 
explored with rope ladders and a rubber canoe. 

In the Grotto of La Cigalére—that underground marvel which con- 
tains the finest known crystalline formations—when I was a mile from 
the entry I suffered agony in getting through the very narrow space 
between two slabs of rock, but once this obstacle was overcome I found 
the subterranean river which I had been eagerly seeking. With the 
help of a collapsible metal jumping-pole I then had to negotiate nine 
cascades, one of which had a fall of 11 yards and another of 16. In the 
course of these expeditions I found that the cave opened on to an enor- 
mous basin which I later explored and named Gouffre Martel: the 
deepest abyss in France. In this basin, at a depth of 350 yards, is a 
narrow tunnel which in spite of desperate efforts on several different 
occasions I have not yet succeeded in exploring. The first time, my 
wife and I were held up when we had got down to that depth by a 
narrowing of the passage, into which a stream of water ran. Despite 
all my efforts and although I stripped to the skin, I could not force my 
way through. I may add that it was winter-time, the snow lay three 
feet deep at the orifice of the cave, which was at an altitude of over 
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2000 yards, and the temperature of the water was one degree centi- 
grade. I came back later on with my friend and colleague, Max 
Cosyns, a Belgian doctor. This time, having provided myself with a 
waterproof garment, I was able to work for a long spell, lying in the 
icy water. At the end of an hour’s labour, digging out a passage in 
the gravel with my hands, I succeeded in crawling about 45 yards 
forward. Worn out by the effort, I began to retreat and had got about 
half-way, crawling slowly backwards, when I bumped into my com- 
panion, who had come to relieve me. In spite of all my efforts it was 
impossible for us to pass each other and we came out of that tunnel 
like a pair of water-rats. 

In the Frégato basin in Morocco, my wife and I were held up at a 
depth of 135 yards by a pile of huge stones, through which there came 
a slight air current. The later work of clearing the stones away was 
crowned with success; new caves were discovered and a depth of 210 
yards was reached, which means that this abyss in the Atlas Mountains 
is the deepest known in Africa. 

To continue the list of these expeditions would be to risk boring the 
reader: the excitement and fascination of such adventures is lost in the 
telling and can only be known to those who have experienced them. 
But everywhere, and more and more, interesting discoveries are re- 
paying those who take up the hard task of subterranean exploration; 
everyone who tries it falls a victim to the charm of this sport, this heroic 
and original means of discovering something which is still new, and of 
experiencing new and thrilling emotions. Where else indeed is it pos- 
sible to have such exciting moments, to gaze upon such strange scenes 
and to live through hours, in turn so agonizing and so poetic, as one 
does in the fascinating and dangerous world underground? It is this 
aspect of it that I should like to convey, for the science of speleology has 
its poetry as well as its problems. Struggling with the barbs of pre- 
historic stalactites, panting, out of breath, sinking in mud which seems 
still wet from the waters of the Flood, the traveller underground feels 
more strongly than anyone else the joys of the discoverer, the almost 
intoxicating sense of being the first human to set foot where no one has 
walked since the beginning of the world. 

In his hard task, where mind and body struggle against matter in the 
heart of darkness, the subterranean explorer sees ever flaming before 
him in the inviolate vaults the motto of those who work below ground: 
ad augusta per angusta. ; 
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Byron in Greece 


by PETER QUENNELL 


Greece’s bold stand against aggression in the present war has revived memories of an earlier 
struggle in which also she evoked a warm response in the hearts of liberty-loving English- 


men: the Greek War of Independence of 1821. 


Byron’s participation and death gave to that 


war a glow of romance which has never faded. Mr Quennell shows the influences that drew 
Byron to Greece, the vision he had of her and the service he did her—a service that played 
its part in preparing the way for her final victory at Navarino which he did not live to see 


A PREOCCUPATION, vague but generous, 
with the idea of freedom was characteristic 
of the intellectuals of the early 19th 
century. The issues involved were at 
that period still agreeably uncomplicated. 
On the one hand, there were the forces 
of reaction as they had been organized by 
Metternich at the Congress of Vienna: on 
the other, the aspiring patriots of Northern 
and Southern Italy, of Poland, South 
America, Spain and Greece, who received 
the enthusiastic encouragement of English 
liberals. The desire of Milanese and 


Neapolitans to escape from the monarchical 
system in which they had been arbitrarily 
reintegrated, and of English Whigs to 
break the power of the great Tory land- 
owners, seemed part of the same movement 
During the 


towards light and liberty. 
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French Revolution this conflict had ab- 
sorbed the attention and quickened the 
imagination of every modern English poet. 
But Wordsworth and Southey had soon 
made their peace with the ruling classes, 
while Coleridge, weakened by the peculiar 
difficulties of his heart and temperament 
—the sense of failure that pursued him in 
all he did—had since slipped further and 
further away into an opium dream-world. 
Among younger writers, Shelley was a 
professed republican; but his activities 
came to a tragic conclusion in 1822. 
Byron alone, who outmatched his con- 
temporaries in fame and influence, cham- 
pioned the cause of freedom with the gusto 
and genius such a cause demanded. 

His championship, it must be admitted, 
had a strongly emotional bias. For the 
extreme radicalism of Cobbett and “Orator’ 
Hunt (hero of the Peterloo Massacre) he 
felt nothing but contempt: he distrusted 
demagogues who were probably _ ill- 
educated and certainly not gentlemen: 
and he had no patience with the popular 
frequentations of his old friend Hobhouse. 
In Italy, however, now his adopted home, 
Liberalism was confined to the upper and 
middle classes; and during his stay at 
Ravenna, as the titular lover and fan- 
carrying cicisbeo of blonde sentimental 
Teresa Guiccioli, he had immersed him- 
self in Italian revolutionary politics. Alas, 
his revolutionary cronies—the Carbonari, 
Adelfi and Bersagliert d’ America, societies 
which aimed at the overthrow of Austrian 
rule and the establishment of a constitu- 
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aay BNA. 
Among the happiest of his recollections Byron counted the azure calm of the Aigean Sea— 


tional Italy on the English pattern— 
proved in the last resort enthusiastic and 
devoted rather than effective. An Austrian 
army experienced little difficulty in crush- 
ing the Neapolitan patriots at the battle 
of Rieti during the spring of 1821, or in 
quelling the Piedmontese insurgents on the 
field of Novara. Byron had migrated 
from Ravenna to Pisa and Genoa, and 
there settled down to a career of quasi- 
domestic indolence. 

Yet still he longed for some escape into 
a life of action. And it was with deep 
interest, therefore, that he learned during 
the early months of 1821 of the outbreak 
of the Greek War of Independence. 
Again, an emotional bias cannot be dis- 
counted. Through his existence had run 
a number of dominant themes. One of 
them was the theme of youth; and closely 
connected with this theme were memories 
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of the two happy care-free years when, 
accompanied first by John Cam Hob- 
house (from whom he had parted ‘senti- 
mentally’ on the Isle of Zea) and after- 
wards by a delightful protégé, Nicolo 
Giraud, he had wandered at large through 
the countries of the Middle East. Those 
were recollections that, while life lasted, 
he would always cherish—the snowy crest 
of Olympus, the white squalls and azure 
calms of the Augean Sea: his visit to Velly 
Pasha in the Peloponnesus, during which 
that benign despot had honoured the 
young Englishman with ‘squeezes and 
speeches’ and told him that he was an 
evpopdw maids, a pretty stripling: and the 
‘fooleries with the females of Athens’, 
Teresa Macri and her two red-headed 
sisters, which had beguiled his leisure 
during his long residence at the Capuchin 
Convent. At his most miserable and 


—and the snowy crest of Mount Olympus. 


They drew him back to fight for Greece 
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embarrassed, he thought of Greece. And, 
in 1821, if not as acutely unhappy as in 
1816, or as dejected and exhausted as after 
his stay at Venice, he was discontented 
and, in his lazy fashion, more than a little 
bored. 

Yet the situation that had developed 
in Greece was far from promising. No 
sooner had the Greek rebels gained a first 
sweeping success and driven the Turkish 
army of occupation into a few isolated 
fortresses—the Acropolis of Athens, the 
castle of Nauplia and a number of strong 
points scattered along the shores of the 
Gulf of Corinth—than they sat down to 
frame an united government. At once 
private interest took the place of exalted 
patriotism. Liberated Greece split up 
into a multiplicity of factions, overtly 
hostile or covertly antagonistic; and, while 
Eastern Greece was appropriated by one 
brigand chieftain and the Peloponnesus by 
another, ‘Prince’ Mavrocordato, a friend 
of the Shelleys, enlightened,  gold- 
spectacled, plump and timid, established 
in Western Greece an attempt at parlia- 
mentary rule. There is no need to follow 
the interactions of the warring parties; but 
it is important to bear in mind that, 
although Byron loved Greece, he har- 
boured no illusions as to its modern 
inhabitants and pinned his faith not to the 
Greece of the present time but to the 
Greece of some future age. By disposi- 
tion, Childe Harold was a cynic and 
fatalist: he was neither a practical poli- 
tician nor a revolutionary organizer. 

He was prepared, in fact, to sacrifice his 
life on the altar of a cause in which at 
heart he only half believed. For he was 
disillusioned now to the verge of being 
almost completely disinterested. Again 
and again, he made it clear that he did 
not expect that he would return from 
Greece; hence his anxiety (he had ex- 
plained to Lady Blessington, the flighty 
vivacious Irish diarist who became the 
confidante of the last weeks he spent at 
Genoa) to revisit England before he set 
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out, there make his peace with Lady 
Byron and see the daughter who inherited 
his name and temperament. In the end 
he had recoiled before the prospect of the 
annoyances and humiliations to which, 
had he crossed the Channel, he might 
have been exposed. ‘““There was a help- 
lessness about Byron [wrote Lady Blessing- 
ton], a sort of abandonment of himself to 
his destiny, as he called it, that common- 
place people can as little pity as under- 
stand.’ And this strain of helplessness 
was much in evidence during the months 
that followed, chequered often by abrupt 
outbursts of decisive energy. Few liber- 
ators have accepted their mission in a less 
romantic spirit or been, in some respects, 
worse prepared for the task that faced 
them. 

Yes, it is easy to scoff at Byron’s in- 
eptitude. Mr Harold Nicolson, in a 
brilliant and amusing study, has dwelt at 
some length on the poet’s failure to achieve 
any of the objects for which he had 
embarked. But that ineptitude (which 
Byron recognized and at times admitted) 
was the true measure of his courage, and 
his private despair set the seal on his 
public heroism. What Greece required 
was a dramatic example: which Byron 
gave. ... But the moment has come to 
turn from the period of gloom and hesita- 
tion, by which his departure was preceded, 
to the fatal day—July 16, 1823—when the 
Hercules finally set sail from the harbour 
of Genoa, carrying on board—besides 
Byron and ‘Trelawny—Pietro Gamba, 
Teresa Guiccioli’s well-meaning but in- 
curably inefficient brother; Bruno, a 
young Italian doctor of medicine; M. 
Schilizzi, a relative of Alexander Mavro- 
cordato; Lega Zambelli, Byron’s steward 
and man of business; Fletcher his English 
valet and Tita his gondolier; a negro 
groom; five horses and two enormous 
dogs. 

The voyage by way of Leghorn was 
smooth and pleasant. Byron, who loved 
sea travel, was in the very highest spirits; 
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The Acropolis of Athens (above) and (below) the castle of Nauplia, strongholds into which the Greek 
rebels in the first sweeping success of their War of Independence had driven the Turkish army of occupation 
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‘“‘he was generally cheerful [records Tre- 
lawny], gave no trouble, assumed no 
authority, uttered no complaints, and did 
not interfere with the working of the 
ship. .°’ A favourite diversion was 
teasing the captain; and it is typical of the 
curious elasticity of Byron’s temper that 
the man who_ believed—and_ believed 
honestly and coolly—that he was going to 
his death should on one occasion have 
stolen Captain Scott’s scarlet waistcoat, 
buttoned it (for the Captain was corpulent) 
round himself and Trelawny, then plunged 
overboard with the expressed purpose of 
“taking the shine out of it... .” 

At last, on the evening of August 2, the 
Hercules hove to between the islands of 
Cephalonia and Zante. For the last 
eight years, “The United States of the 
Ionian Islands’ had existed under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, and had flourished 
and grumbled under the despotic rule of 
Sir Thomas Maitland, nicknamed by his 
contemporaries ‘King Tom of Corfu’. 
Maitland’s policy was to remain rigidly 
neutral in the present conflict. But the 
Resident of Cephalonia, Colonel Charles 
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Kante, one of the Ionian Islands where Byron stayed for four months before going to Missolonght 


Napier, though Maitland’s nominee, was 
distinguished by his sympathy for the 
cause of Greece; and it was at Cephalonia 
that Byron had been advised to sojourn 
till the position of affairs in Greece grew a 
trifle more definite. On the whole, it was 
a wise move and had important con- 
sequences. Incidentally it provided Byron 
with the last spell of happiness he would 
ever enjoy. 

Byron remained in the Ionian Islands, 
busily if not always profitably occupied, 
from August till the conclusion of Decem- 
ber 1823. . Soon after their arrival, while 
they were still on shipboard, the whole 
party paid a sight-seeing visit to the 
island of Ithaca (where the: oddity of 
Byron’s humours and the violent nerve 
storm to which he suddenly gave way when 
the Father Abbot attempted to read him 
a congratulatory harangue convinced a 
brotherhood of pious monks that he must 
be mad); and on September 6 Byron 
decided to transfer his household to a 
villa at Metaxata. At the same time 
Trelawny left him, bound for the main- 
land. With Byron, his understanding 


had always been imperfect—he had 
heard it said that, although Byron 
thought “Tre’ a good fellow and a capable 
sailor, he considered it a great pity he 


should ever have read Childe Harold or 


Don Juan; and he was now disgusted by 
the poet’s inclination to dawdle and 
temporize. “I well knew [he informed 
a correspondent] that, once on_ shore, 
Byron would fall back on his old routine 
of dawdling habits—plotting, planning, 
shilly-shallying, and doing nothing.”’ For 
criticism of this kind, neither Trelawny 
nor Byron’s subsequent biographers would 
appear to have had very much justifica- 
tion. It is true that Byron was naturally 
lazy and habitually diffident; but, given 
the fact that he was the accredited emissary 
of the London Philhellenes and carried 
with him a large sum of his own and other 
people’s money, on which every Greek 
chieftain was casting avid eyes, it is diffi- 
cult to see what other course he could 
have then adopted. Safe in Cephalonia 
he interviewed the ambassadors of the 
various factions and did his best to master 
the bewildering intricacies of the current 
political crisis. 

Colokotronis was here, Odysseus there. 
The Executive, so-called, closely followed 
by the Senate, had fled from Tripolitza to 
Salamis; while Mavrocordato had resigned 
the Presidency and retired to Hydra. How 
should Byron entrust himself, his entourage 
and the war chest that he carried, to such 
a whirlpool of conflicting. hopes and 
jealousies? As he had not come to Greece 
(he wrote in his journal) “to join a faction, 
but a nation, and to deal with honest men, 
and not with speculators or peculators 
(charges bandied about daily by the 
Greeks of each other), it will require much 
circumspection to avoid the character of a 
partisan, and I perceive it to be the more 
difficult as I have already received invita- 
tions from more than one of the contending 
parties, always under the pretext that they 
are the ‘real Simon Pure’. . . . Whoever 
goes into Greece at present should do it as 
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Mrs Fry went into Newgate—not in the 
expectation of meeting with any especial 
indication of existing probity, but in the 
hope that time and better treatment will 
reclaim the present burglarious and lar- 
cenous tendencies which have followed this 
General Gaol delivery.” 

In the meantime, he was content to 
arbitrate from Metaxata, with the Black 
Mountain running up steep and bare 
behind it, while in front of the house a 
long slope of luxuriant hill-side, terraced 
with silvery olives and darker orange 
groves and all the enchanting greys and 
greens of the Mediterranean landscape, 
swept down to the solid hyaline of the 
southern sea. It was not in Byron’s 
nature to abandon any refuge without 
reluctance; but abandon Metaxata he did 
—though not until he had received some 
nagging letters from the mainland—when 
news arrived that the Greek fleet, en- 
couraged by English dollars, had consented 
to set sail and that Mavrocordato had 
established a provisional government at 
Missolonghi. For Missolonghi, then, he 
embarked on the 29th of December. Two 
sailing boats, a ‘bombard’ and a lighter 
vessel known as a ‘mystico’, were selected 
for this somewhat perilous expedition. 
Both craft flew the neutral Ionian flag; but 
the ‘bombard’, which carried Gamba and 
the servants and baggage, was overhauled 
and captured by a Turkish frigate, to be 
detained in the harbour of Patras for 
several days; and the ‘mystico’ avoided the 
same fate by an uncomfortably narrow 
margin. It reached Missolonghi on 
Monday the 5th of January 1824. Byron, 
wearing the scarlet uniform that he had 
borrowed from an officer in Cephalonia, 
but not the pretentious classical helmet he 
had designed himself, stepped ashore to 
the thunder of field pieces and the crackle 
of musketry. 

He was received by government and 
populace with wild enthusiasm. He was 
in good health; he seemed deeply moved. 
But the pleasure that he experienced was 
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Byron on parade with the Souliot Guards who served under him in the Greek War of Independence 


not of long duration—it may well have 
faded when he saw the house that was to 
be headquarters; and, almost as soon as 
he had completed his instalment, his 
troubles began. Missolonghi itself was a 
pestilential village. As though the destiny 
in which he believed implicitly were deter- 
mined to spare him nothing, Byron’s last 
months in Greece were to be spent, not 
exposed to the dry bracing airs of the 
Attic uplands, not among the Agean 
islands or the crags of Thessaly, the mur- 
muring pine forests of Olympia or in the 
sub-tropical luxuriance of the Spartan 
plain, but beside a stagnant lagoon as 
ugly as it was insalubrious. Close to the 
edge of the water, perched on a mud- 
bank, stood Byron’s house. Unlike Metax- 
ata, it has not survived; but from an 
illustration in aquatint to Parry’s volume 
we form the impression of a plain un- 
prepossessing building, squat and grey 
and narrow-windowed with a store-room 
ground-floor. Itis a house made for rainy 
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weather and an unhealthy climate; and 
during Byron’s tenancy the rain fell in an 
incessant deluge. Louder than the con- 
fused grumbling of foreign servants, the 


shouts of drunken Germans, the whining 


sing - songs and mutinous uproar of 
Souliot mercenaries, was the steady splash 
and rustle of descending rain-sheets. 

In a few pages, it would be difficult to 
re-tell the ridiculous yet somehow heroic 
narrative of Byron’s adventures at Misso- 
longhi. The picture is not only heroic but 
strangely touching. Here was the dandi- 
fied, slightly superannuated poet of Venice, 
Ravenna and Genoa—with his greying 
curls, unexpected, often inappropriate 
affectations, pale classic profile and limp- 
ing gait—at grips with his own ideal of the 
man of action. At times, he could be out- 
rageous, as with the monks of Ithaca. 
Again, he would relax into a disconcert- 
ing charm and surprise Parry by the 
warmth and friendliness he appeared to 
radiate: 
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The house at Missolonghi in which Byron lived and died. It stood close to the edge of the water, 
perched on a mud-bank. The illustrations on these two pages are from contemporary aquatints 
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In five minutes [remembered the 
bibulous Woolwich firemaster] every dis- 
agreeable thought had vanished; so kind, 
so cheering, so friendly was his Lordship’s 
reception of me, that I soon forgot every 
unpleasant feeling. He gave me his hand 
and cordially welcomed me to Greece... . 
On getting somewhat more at ease, I had 
time to look about me, and notice the 
room in which I was. The walls were 
covered with the insignia of Lord Byron’s 
occupations. They were hung round with 
weapons, like an armoury, and supplied 
with books. Swords of various descrip- 
tions and manufacture, rifle-guns and 
pistols, carbines and daggers, were within 
reach on every side of the room. His 
books were placed over them on shelves, 
and were not quite so accessible. . . . Lord 
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Byron was sitting on a kind of mattress, 
but elevated by a cushion that occupied 
only a part,of it, and made his seat higher 
than the rest. He was dressed in a blue 
surtout coat and loose trowsers, and wore 
a foraging-cap. He was attended by an 
Italian servant, Tita, and a young Greek 
of the name of Luca, of a most prepossessing 
appearance. Count Gamba, too, came in 
and out of the room, and Fletcher, his 
servant, was also occasionally in attendance. 
His Lordship desired me to sit down beside 
him: . his conversation very soon became 
animated... . 


Yet Parry, like-everybody and every- 


thing else—like the blackmailing, rapacious 
Souliot guards he had shipped from Cephal- 
onia: like Gamba’s ability to keep correct 


Catherine Horeies 
The waterfront at Missolonghi today. The village Bis knew was ey by the Turks in 
1826. Hts house has disappeared but the site of it 1s marked 


accounts: the German artillerymen and 
the English artisans: the plans for reduc- 
ing Lepanto or capturing the stranded 
Turkish man-o’-war—in the end turned 
out to be a disappointment. He con- 
tinued to struggle; but his despair in- 
creased. Was it for this he had left Genoa 
and the Countess Guiccioli—a woman he 
might no longer love but to whom he was 
well-accustomed? For this that he had 
agreed to sacrifice fortune, health, life? 
Catastrophes did not arrive singly: they 
shot down in an avalanche. A German 
officer was murdered by a_ Souliot 
guardsman; he himself was attacked by a 
seizure that may or may not have been 
epileptic. “In one week’’, he told Parry, 
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“I have been in a fit; the troops mutinied; 
the Turkish brig burned; Sass killed; an 
earthquake; thunder, lightning, and tor- 
rents of rain—such a week I never wit- 
nessed.”” And, on another occasion, when 
he was talking to Pietro Gamba, “‘I begin 
to fear”, he confessed, “that I have done 
nothing but lose time, patience, money, 
and health; but I was prepared for it... 
I did not come here in search of tran- 
quillity: I am neither undeceived nor 
discouraged”’. 

Byron was right: at Missolonghi he did 
little or nothing. All that he could do was 
to die in Greece—it was in search of death 
that he had left the comforts of his life at 
Genoa—and the possibility of making a 
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“Loved Parnassus” of which Byron declared himself “the humblest pilgrim” might stand for all that 
Greece meant to him from the first meeting until he died in her service 
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final escape was at length presented him. 
The death-bed scenes were as disorderly 
and dramatic as the life they followed. 
What ‘with Dr Bruno and Dr Millingen 
imploring him to allow them to draw his 
blood, Parry urging him to employ the 
specific of every right-thinking English 
gentleman—“‘Brandy, my Lord, brandy is 
the only thing that will save you!’’—and 
the English valet and the Venetian both 
shedding bitter tears, Byron’s closing hours 
were a turmoil of grief and agony. Even 


the last message he attempted to give was 
somehow bungled; and he slipped back 
on to his pillow unable to speak again. 
“Poor Greece’ — he muttered — “poor 
town—my poor servants. Jo lascio qualche 
cosa di caro nel mondo.” (“I am leaving 
something dear in the world.) And 
later, at six o’clock of a rainy cheerless 
evening: “I want to go to sleep now’. 
He died at sunset on the roth of April 
1824 while a distant roll of thunder 
sounded on the Gulf outside. 


(Above) One of a series of modern posters issued every year in Greece for display in cafés and public 
places. It shows Byron in national dress standing on the tomb of the Souliot hero, Marko Botsaris, 


swearing to deliver Greece from her oppressors. 


(Opposite) Columns of the temple at Sunium on 


which Byron carved his name. Later the Greeks glazed and framed his signature 
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THE GREEKS AND THEIR LANDSCAPE 


By DEMETRIOS CAPETANAKIS 


THE painter who would try to paint Attic landscapes in chiaroscuro would 
surely fail. There are no dark shadows, no sullied colours in Attica. Purity 
and transparency are the characteristics of the Attic landscape. The light has 
conquered everything there, even the most hidden corners, even the compact- 
ness of the earth. The weak people, who cannot bear too much brightness, 
would look in vain for a retired corner wherein to protect themselves in a half 
light. One needs some strength to be able to enjoy Attica or the Agean 
Islands in all their intensity. 

Greeks are used to see things in the broadest daylight. Not only in their 
landscape. They cannot hear of things hidden in a mist of words or in a 
doubtful logic. They want to see everything pure, naked and transparent like 
the mountains that surround Athens. There is nothing uncertain about the 
form of these mountains, their contours are so precisely drawn against the sky 
and they are almost as transparent as the sky. The steady blue Pentelikon, 
with a large white wound in its flanks of marble, faces the variable Hymettos 
called by the modern Greeks the ‘Madman’ because it changes colour so often. 
It is like a living being. Although its form is so certain in its precise contour, 
one could think that it moves like a large animal. Ido not say ‘huge’, because 
nothing is huge in Attica. Ifthe Attic day is overwhelming, the forms of the 
Attic landscape never are. People who like mere size in nature—and very 
often they happen to be the same ones who like chiaroscuro in painting—must 
be disappointed by the proportions in Attica. I heard many tourists in Greece 
expressing their disappointment at the size of the Parthenon. If they were 
ready to admire moderation more than size, they would be better prepared to 
enjoy their visit to Greece. Nothing-is endless, unlimited in Attica. Even 
the large ribbon of the sea that glitters at a distance does not give the impres- 
sion of boundlessness. It gives the impression of something alive. It is 
not only Hymettos that moves. Everything seems living, breathing, feeling 
around. The Parthenon in spite of its geometrical perfection has nothing of 
the cold and abstract nature of geometry. It has all the warmth and the 
individual charm of a body. It has the mellowed gold colour of a ripe fruit, 
the colour one would wish to see against the deep blue Attic sky, and it has 
the rounded, tense, sensitive forms one would wish to see caressed by the 
sensuous Attic sun. Some people say that the impression they had from the 
Parthenon was purely musical. But it must have been the musical impression 
sometimes given by the plastic perfection of a body. Some others say that 
eternity was revealed to them on the Acropolis. And it is true that impres- 


on 


Tont Muir 
sionism which succeeds in catching the fugitive appearance of nature, would 
be as little appropriate as the chiaroscuro in rendering the Greek landscape. 
Although colours are so changeable in Attica, the landscape seems to speak 
something eternal. I know that these words do not make much sense, but they 
are the only way to express what one experiences so often on the Acropolis. 
One of the most distinguished modern Greek painters, known out of Greece 
as Ghika-——whose works have been reproduced in the Cahiers @ Art of Paris, 
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This view from Sunium is said to have 
haunted Byron with its beauty. Was 
at in his mind when he wrote these lines? 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die... 
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Springtime in Delphi's “‘long 
deserted shrine’ on the slopes of 
Mount Parnassus 


On the shores of a Greek isle a 
Shepherd draws well-water for 
his sheep 
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Seriousness characterizes the Greek face, whether in classic sculpture or modern flesh and blood—see 
it in a girl and boy from the Cyclades, underlined with humour in two peasants from Crete, 
backed by steady purpose in an evzone (National Guard) on duty at a national festiwal in Athens 


Toni Muir Catherine Harri. 
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in Herbert Read’s Art Now and in the Studio (1938)-—Ghika who tries to render 
the essence of Greek landscape through abstract art, likes to break the blue of 
his Greek sky with a black spot in the shape of a jar or an urn. This object, 
as well as the blackness, are associated with the depth and eternity of death. 
I am sure that in doing so, Ghika wants to show that the Greek landscape in 
spite of the limits of its form and the brightness of its colours, is like a symbol 
of another world, eternal and unfathomable. It is not a coincidence that the 
theory of the world of Ideas was born in Athens. Even today the sceptical 
modern Greek who, as I have said, hates misty words and sham logic and 
wants to see things in their purity and bareness, to believe in them,—even this 
diffident modern Greek has an astonishing belief in some Ideas. Freedom for 
instance is one of them. For freedom’s sake Greeks are always ready to fight 
and to die. They do not like to be deceived—not even by themselves—they 
do not like illusions, they are always trying with their reason and irony to 
clear the atmosphere and face bare reality. Their endless discussions on all 
problems, that often remind one of the dialogues of Plato or of the Byzantine 
disputes, their discussions, often so hopeless and tiresome, have a-deep philo- 
sophical reason. Greeks can believe only in things that have stood the test of 
their reason and irony. There is something very serious behind the witty and 
ironical face of a modern Greek. Another Greek painter, John Tsarouchis, 
is trying to render in his paintings the character of the Greek young man of 
today. His technique recalls Matisse: large spots of pure colour, enclosed in 
thick black contours, without any chiaroscuro, on big monumental surfaces. 
But this technique—used also by the popular Greek painters—is so personal, 
so Hellenic in Tsarouchis’s hands. His models are typical of the young Greeks 
one meets at the cafés round the market of Athens, the uneducated young men 
who spend most of their free time in the endless discussions I have described. 
But Tsarouchis does not paint them doing anything. Sitting or standing, 
their attitudes, although not at all idealized, remind us of the famous sculptured 
ancient Attic tombstones. We see the same seriousness in both. Tsarouchis’s 
young men—the young Greeks of today—dream in their free and solitary time 
a serious dream. Perhaps a dream of pure, naked, transparent, immaterial 
things like the small islands that close the horizon of Athens—an unconscious 
dream of Ideas. I cannot quite explain this sensitiveness of the modern Greek 
to some of the Ideas. But I record the fact. The same sceptical young men, 
who like to make everything questionable, are ready to fight and to sacrifice 
themselves for some Idea’s sake. The whole world is admiring today their 
fight for freedom. Their attitude is surprising to many people. But these 
people would be less surprised if they remembered what the landscape teaches, 
in which these Greeks were brought up. 
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The British Commonwealth 


I. Purpose and Practice 


by J. A. WILLIAMSON 


Is the British Empire, as the enemies of Britain are so eager to suggest, a world-wide 
system of oppression, maintained in the interests of a ruling caste in England? Or 1s it 
a commonwealth of free peoples and nations steadily progressing towards maturity and 
independence in an unforced association that benefits all? The series of articles on the 
Empire and its people which we are here inaugurating will, we hope, help our readers to 
decide these crucial questions for themselves, and draw ‘attention to the variety and 
complexity of the efforts made by this country to deal with the problems it faces in the 
territories that now share its destiny: efforts which are sometimes forgotten even by 


well-wishing critics of its shortcomings 


Tue modern British Empire has grown to 
its present shape and nature since the 
break with the Americans in the last 
quarter of the 18th century. Roughly a 
century and a half has elapsed since 
American independence. New settlement 
of vacant lands by British pioneers began 
soon after that event; and the British 
elements in Canada and Australia were 
both planted within five years of the 
peace of 1783. 

The other units of the Empire also 
entered upon a new career at the same 
time. The humanitarian movement grew 
powerful in England and advanced to 
new enterprises—abolition of the slave 
trade, emancipation of existing slaves, 
protection of native races against expand- 
- ing colonists, development of the great 
missionary societies. 

The first of the new settlement colonies 
was in British North America. Many of 
the Americans had held to their allegiance 
and fought for George III. Not finding 
the new republic a congenial habitation, 
they moved northward to seek new homes 
across the border. Some of them went 
into the Maritime Provinces, where they 
settled in vacant spaces and peopled New 
Brunswick. Most ofthe American loyalists, 
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however, entered the region lying south- 
west of Montreal and bordering on the 
nearer lakes. In so doing they became 
the first British settlers in Canada proper, 
which did not then include the Maritime 
Provinces. Canada had already a French 
population, long settled on the banks of 
the St Lawrence. The new British 
colonists found room farther up-stream 
on the shores of the lakes. Hence their 
settlement was named Upper Canada 
(now Ontario) while the French country 
became Lower Canada (Quebec). 

This movement has been described 
because it led in time to the first great 
advance in political freedom achieved by 
the new British Empire. 

It has always been a characteristic of 
British settlements overseas that their 
people have expected the same political 
liberties as they enjoyed in the old 
country. The French of Lower Canada 
were the offspring of the France of the 
ancien régime. They had never had any 
parliamentary institutions and had never 
thought of asking for them since coming 
under the British flag in 1760. The idea 
of voting and representation was foreign 
to their minds. They expected govern- 
ment to be firm and fair, not popular, 


and they had been well content with the 
able men whom Great Britain had sent 
to rule them. 

The coming of the American loyalists 
(officially styled the United Empire 
Loyalists) altered the situation. They had 
grown up with representative govern- 
ment, and they expected to enjoy it still. 
It would have been invidious to give one 
nationality a higher political status than 
the other; and so, in 1791, Pitt passed 
the Canada Constitutional Act establish- 
ing representative government in both 
Canadian provinces. 

For a few years all went well, and then 
this reasonable and unavoidable grant of 
liberties produced a long period of strife 
and bad temper, ending in the rebellions 
of 1837. In Lower Canada the French 
devoted themselves to the exciting pur- 
suit of electing men.to bait the Govern- 
ment. Their chief demagogue, Papineau, 
at length called out his followers in arms, 
without. seriously counting the cost or 
estimating the chances. The great majority 
refused to support him and he fled across 
the border into the United States. In 
Upper Canada the same thing occurred, 
with a class conflict as the motive power. 
The newer immigrants who crossed the 
ocean from the British Isles after 1815 
accused the Loyalist pioneers, or their 
descendants, of monopolizing place, power 
and wealth; and Mackenzie, a journalist, 
put himself at the head of a revolt which 
failed even more swiftly than Papineau’s. 


THE DURHAM REPORT 


Communications were poorer a century 
ago than now, and the British Govern- 
ment was not well informed of the causes 
of the trouble. To investigate, it sent out 
the Earl of Durham, one of the most 
ardent reformers in the old country, who 
had earned himself the nickname of 
Radical Jack. He produced the cele- 
brated Durham Report, the Magna Carta 
of the colonies. 

The Durham Report defined and advyo- 
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cated responsible government. This insti- 
tution has become the keystone of liberty 
throughout the British Commonwealth, 
and its meaning should be understood. 
It is that the executive ministers are 
accountable to the people’s representa- 
tives, and are appointed and dismissed by 
them: thus the government is responsible to 
the public. It was not the system hitherto 
followed in the colonies, where the adminis- 
tration had been carried on by permanent 
officials, appointed from Downing Street 
and irremovable by the colonists. Great 
Britain, however, had not been con- 
sciously denying to her colonies a liberty 
which she herself enjoyed. Responsible 
government had not truly existed in the 
mother country until the great Reform Act 
of 1832, only five years before the Canadian 
revolt; and there had not been time for 
the English people themselves to realize 
the true meaning of the change they had 
made in their constitution. Durham, in 
describing responsible government, was 
laying down principles that were new to 
most men on either side of the Atlantic. 

The Canadians quickly decided that 
it was what they wanted. The system 
needed no enactment to bring it into force. 
The Governor-General, representing the 
Crown, had only to choose his ministers 
from among the colonial leaders who com- 
manded a majority in the Assembly, and 
dismiss them when they lost that majority. 
This became the practice during the 
decade 1840-50. In 1843 the Governor- 
General wrote of responsible government: 
‘virtually it exists’’. 


SLAVERY 


Meanwhile there were other scenes in 
which the question was not of the rights 
of free men. Five years after American 
independence William Wilberforce and 
his friends formed the Society for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. In 1807, 
after a long struggle, they procured the 
Act forbidding all slave-trading under 
the British flag. This put.a stop to 
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the recruitment of new slaves into the 
British colonies, but it left the existing 
stock of slaves still in the hands of their 
masters. 

The next move was to attack slavery 
itself, and after another long struggle the 
reformers were victorious. In 1833 Wilber- 
force was cheered on his deathbed by the 
news that every slave under the British 
flag was to be freed. This entailed sacrifice. 
Not only did the taxpayer find £20 million 
to compensate plantation owners, but 
they also were hard hit. Their lost slaves 
were worth £50 million, and _ thence- 
forward they had to pay their labour and 
compete with French, American, Spanish 
and Brazilian planters who continued to 
employ slaves. 

The British abolition did not mean the 
stoppage of all slaving. Other nations 
professed to forbid the trade, but in 
practice winked atit. They would neither 
patrol the seas for slavers themselves nor 
permit their subjects to be examined by 
the British Navy. Consequently a large 
transatlantic slave trade went on until the 
decade after 1860, when the powers came 
into line one by one, and cut out the root 
of the evil by forbidding slavery itself 
within their territories. For more than 
half a century the British philanthropists 
had carried on a fight that at times seemed 
hopeless, but at length they had won. 


NEW FIELDS, NEW PROBLEMS 


The same half-century saw much activity 
in other directions. While Canada took 
shape as a British community in the West, 
others were growing up in the South. 
Australia began its British career in 1788, 
when the first British Colony in New 
South Wales was established; South Africa 
in 1806, when it was taken over from the 
Dutch. 

In New Zealand the story was excep- 
tional. For many years in the early 1gth 
century the country was the resort of all 
kinds of adventurers, escaped convicts, 
deserters from ships, traders in gin and 
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gunpowder, ‘British, French and Ameri- 
cans, among whom the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden and his fellow missionaries strove 
without much success to convert the Maori 
natives to a Christian way of life. The 
British Government was frequently urged 
to take charge of New Zealand for the 
good of its inhabitants, but long refused 
to do so. At length its hand was forced 
by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who formed 
the New Zealand Company with the object 
of acquiring land from the Maori and 
settling British emigrants upon it. 

The prospect of settlers, traders, Maori 
and missionaries all working their will in 
a land without any governing authority 
was not to be tolerated, and very reluct- 
antly the British Government proclaimed 
the annexation of New Zealand in 1840. 
The Maori chiefs formally acknowledged 
their allegiance in the Treaty of Waitangi, 
which contained the important condition 
that land for British settlement was to be 
acquired by the Governor, who would 
legitimately purchase it from the tribes. 
Unfortunately the Company’s agents broke 
this condition by purchasing directly from 
natives, who usually had no right to sell; 
and two weak governors connived at the 
infringement of the Treaty. The result 
was a rising of the North Island Maori and 
a war, stopped with justice and firmness 
by Sir George Grey in 1845, but breaking 
out again in the sixties, when the land 
question again grew acute. The end was 
reached by a recognition of Maori rights 
and reservation of their land, which 
endures to this day. 

During the same time British India rose 
on the foundations laid by Clive and 
Warren Hastings. 


EXPANDING SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The second half of the 19th century saw 
progress in self-government and much 
increase of responsibilities assumed for 
weaker peoples. In the settlement colonies 
after -Durham’s time, freedom meant 
responsible government. By 1855 the 


Australian colonies were judged ripe for 
it and received it forthwith. New Zealand 
followed in 1856. The Cape Colony in 
South Africa was handicapped by living 
in the midst of warlike Kaffir tribes. 
These necessitated the presence of regular 
troops; and the home government, which 
paid for the troops, felt that it must keep 
the control of the colony’s policy in its own 
hands. By 1872, rather late in the series, 
the Cape was thought strong enough to 
stand by itself. The garrison was called 
home, and the colony 
was given  respon- 
sible government. 
African problems 
and responsibilities 
crowded upon the 
British people as the 
1gth century grew 
older. In the north 
the opening of the 
Suez Canal increased 
the importance of 
Egypt. The Khedive 
Ismail had ambitions 
of making Egypt a 
modern independent 
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had bred suspicion between British and 
Boers since the Great Trek of 1836, which 
had founded the Boer republics. The dis- 
covery of gold in the heart of the Trans- 
vaal in 1886 ushered in a new period of 
strife. This time it was strife between two 
types of civilization, the rural and the 
industrial. It was hard upon the Trans- 
vaalers to have withdrawn into the wilder- 
ness in order to follow undisturbed their 
own way of life, and then to be surrounded 
and penetrated by big business, in the 
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The battle of the Nile, which changed the fortunes of the British Empire at a time when it appeared 
to be facing overwhelming odds: with France overrunning Europe, planning to invade Ireland and 


attack India by way of Egypt. 


shape of the mining companies: of the 
Rand and Cecil Rhodes’s British South 
Africa Company carrying railways and 
commerce into the wild interior. The 
mining population on its side, had little 
sympathy with pastoral ideals. It com- 
plained that it paid taxes but was not 
allowed to vote. The dispute developed 
almost as a duel between two personalities, 
Kruger, patriarch of the Afrikaners, firm 
for the old ways of life, the old ascendancy 
over the black African, and the old 
exclusiveness against newcomers and their 
ideas; and Cecil Rhodes, anxious to em- 
ploy the great wealth he accumulated as 
a lever to overturn the past and clear the 
way for a progressive future. The South 
African War of 1899-1902 was the out- 
come. Before its close Rhodes was dead 
and Kruger had gone to die in exile; and 


new leaders were left to shape a united 
South Africa. 
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Nelson’s destruction of the French Fleet put an end to all such schemes 


LORD LUGARD’S DUAL MANDATE 


Perhaps even more important to the 
long course of human progress was the 
development of tropical Africa, whose 
fortunes were worked out in a rivalry 
between Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. In West Africa the principal share 
fell to France; and of the British territories 
in this part it is possible here to speak 
only of the largest, Nigeria. It developed 
from two separate nuclei, one on the open 
coast, the other in the Niger delta. An 
anti-slaving interest impelled the British 
to annex the port of Lagos in 1860, to 
stop its use as a slavers’ rendezvous; and a 
trading interest moved Sir George Goldie 
to form the Royal Niger Company in 
1886. In 1900 the Crown took over the 
Company’s stations on the Niger, and a 
small band of British officers led by the 
present Lord Lugard began the conquest 
and civilization of the vast hinterland. 


Conquest had to come first. In Southern 
Nigeria there were blood-stained tyrannies 
basing their power on mass executions and 
human sacrifices, while in the north there 
were ruthless emirs and sultans who 
raided far and wide for slaves and inflicted 
wholesale suffering. 

Lugard and his men routed these 
tyrants. Then they began to build on the 
foundations of freedom and_ industry. 
They preserved every African authority, 
chief, king or emir, who could give pro- 
mise of ruling justly under British super- 
vision. They introduced the services of 
a modern community—education, trans- 
port, police, medicine, sanitation, agri- 
cultural science. They paid for it all by 
making it possible for the Nigerians to 
produce marketable commodities and sell 
them without discrimination to all the 
world, Germany included. The principle 
of policy was condensed by Lord Lugard 
into a memorable phrase, “the Dual 
Mandate’’: to govern tropical Africa for 
the good of the Africans and for the good 
of the civilized world. 


A CLASH WITH GERMANY 


In East Africa there was a contest 
between Great Britain and Germany, in 
which the motives of the two were clearly 
contrasted. Most of tropical East Africa, 
from the coastline inwards to the line of 
great lakes, was the nominal possession of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. But Zanzibar (an 
Arab state, an outgrowth of Muscat in 
Arabia) had never attempted to govern 
the vast interior, and had never used it as 
anything but a slave-raiding preserve. 
David Livingstone journeyed through this 
country and exposed the horrors com- 
mitted by the slavers. One brief statistic 
sums them up, leaving much to the 
imagination: for each African safely 
delivered as a slave to an owner across 
the Indian Ocean, nine others died in 
massacre, starvation, and every kind of 
brutality. Such was the state of affairs 
when Livingstone died in 1873. 
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For many years the British Navy had 
been chasing slave dhows, but the crux 
of the problem lay inland, to stop the 
slave trade at its source. Our consul at 
Zanzibar, Sir John Kirk, found the solu- 
tion by exerting influence on the Sultan, 
whose friend and trusted counsellor he 
became. The Sultan, once convinced, 
risked unpopularity by putting down a 
business in which powerful subjects of his 
own made profit. From this there opened 
out the vision of a great, civilized sultanate 
spreading over the far interior, a Muslim- 
African state such as Egypt has since 


become. It might have been a reality by 
the end of the 19th century. Under 
Kirk’s tutelage the first steps were 


taken—and then Germany came on the 
scene. 

Carl Peters, a German agent, reached 
the coast in disguise. He travelled rapidly 
through the country inducing village head- 
men to set their marks to the documents 
which he flourished before them. He 
returned without delay to Germany, 
where his papers were honoured as 
‘treaties’ signed by ‘sovereign chiefs’, 
establishing a German protectorate over 
the country. In vain the Sultan of 
Zanzibar protested that these ignorant 
villagers were his subjects who were not 
empowered to sign away his country. In 
vain Kirk hoped that the British govern- 
ment would stand by the Sultan. Bis- 
marck sent a fleet to Zanzibar with threat 
of bombardment, and Great Britain ad- 
vised the Sultan to submit. The result 
was German East Africa, by no means a 
land of African advancement. There was 
a smaller British East Africa also (now 
Kenya Colony), saved just in time by a 
public-spirited company in which Kirk 
and his like were the leading spirits. 
They had no desire to take a great terri- 
tory, but if they had not taken it, Germany 
would have. So Kenya came under 
British rule, and also, after another contest 
with Carl Peters, Uganda. In due course 
the Great War of 1914 removed the 
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Germans from their holding, which is now 
Tanganyika Territory. 

In Kenya there has been a difficulty 
resulting from the existence of a colony in 
a dependency. In rgo2, the highlands 
having been found suitable, the country 
was thrown open to white settlers. The 
ideas of the dual mandate were then in 
their infancy, and it was not foreseen that 
the obligation of trusteeship for native 
interests would increase to its present 
importance. The settlers claimed that 
the British government, in permitting 
them to embark their capital and careers 
in the colony, had given an implied pledge 
that it should be ruled in their interests; 
and those interests inevitably tended to 
regard the African inhabitants mainly as 
‘labour’. The British government, on 
the other hand, took its obligations of 
trusteeship more and more seriously, 
and in 1923 issued a White Paper 
stating that native interests were and 
would be paramount. 


INDIA SINCE THE MUTINY 


India shows the process of liberation and 
adjustment on a gigantic scale. By 1857, 
the date of the great Mutiny of the 
Bengal army, the East India Company 
had long ceased to be a trading body 
and had become an agency for govern- 
ing India, exercising powers that really 
belonged to the British Crown and people. 
The arrangement had some fine achieve- 
ments in its record, but the Mutiny had 
discredited it, and the Crown took direct 
control. 

For some forty years the Viceroys con- 
tinued to govern India with unquestioned 
authority. During that time they im- 
proved the security and standards of life. 
Organized measures against the famines 
resulting from failures of the seasonal 
rainfall saved millions, as did the sanita- 
tion of Indian cities and the large-scale 
control of epidemic diseases. Such re- 
forms were continuously pursued by a 
government which remained autocratic. 
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The autocracy was a passing phase, and 
in the political sphere the result of its 
work was the creation of an Indian pro- 
fessional class, with western education and 
western political ideas, which became con- 
vinced that it was capable of governing 
India and should be allowed to do so. 
Half a century of political friction, at 
times embittered, has resulted. The 
cause of its prolongation should be 
appreciated. British statesmen, with the 
exception perhaps of Lord Curzon (Vice- 
roy 1898-1905), have not been hostile to 
the increasing participation of Indians in 
government, nor have they been without 
sympathy for men demanding political 
freedom. But they have regarded the 
welfare of the Indian masses as a trust, 
and they know that this welfare depends 
upon an administrative machine that 
could easily be wrecked by unskilled 
handling. The bitterness therefore has 
arisen from the difference of view as to 
the rate at which the change can be made; 
but the change has gone steadily forward. 
Down to the war of 1914 successive Indian 
Councils Acts began and extended the 
training of Indians in the work of modern 
government. After the war the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 introduced a 
cautious measure of Indian responsibility 
while keeping final authority in the Vice- 
roys hands. In 1935 a further Act 
established full responsible government 
and dominion status as soon as a federa- 
tion of India could be completed by the 
inclusion of the sovereign princes and 
the now democratic provinces in one 
great authority. It has not yet been 
possible to effect this, and the Act has 
come only partially into force. These 
questions (there are others besides) are 
for Indians themselves to settle. So 
much is clear from recent declarations of 
British ministers. 


/. THE DOMINIONS ARRIVE 


Inthe settlement colonies responsible 
government was a step to the creation of 
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Rischgitz Studios 
An East Indiaman, from an etching by the 17th-century Bohemian artist, Hollar. The East India 
Company received its charter from Queen Elizabeth and, for the prosecution of its trade monopoly 
with the East, possessed a fleet of fine merchant vessels. Subsequently it ceased to be a trading body 
and became an agency for governing India. The Mutiny discredited it and it was superseded 
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self-governing dominions. Canada led 
the way in 1867, as she had led it earlier 
in adopting responsible government. The 
British North America Act confederated 
the old Canadian and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. The motive was a sense of 
common interests to be served by united 
action. The western prairies were ripe 
for settlement, and only a strong Canada 
could ensure that their settlement should 
be Canadian; it might otherwise have 
taken place as a northward expansion of 
the United States. 

External anxieties moved the Australian 
colonies to federate a generation later. 
They were concerned with the islands of 
the western Pacific, both as places of 
trade and points from which Australia 
might be attacked. France and Germany 
seized Pacific islands, and wherever those 
powers planted their flags the open door 
of trade was closed. The Germans made 
no secret of their determination that one 
day they would attack the British colonies 
and make them their own. Beyond this 
was a further peril that the teeming 
millions of Asia would demand admittance 
to the Australian continent, an admittance 
which would mean sentence of death to 


the continuance of any white men in it. , 


Mainly for such reasons of defence the 
six colonies became the Commonwealth 
of Australia on the first day of the 2oth 
century, and could thenceforth speak with 
a stronger voice and smite with a stronger 
arm. New Zealand did not join them, 
but pursued her course as a separate 
Dominion, recognized as such from 1907. 

In South Africa the motives for con- 
solidation were internal. British and 
Afrikaners were now under the same 
allegiance, and the frontiers between them 
were the relics of a past political system. 
Important factors in life—the railways, the 
customs, the native question, the problems 
of stock and agriculture—were common 
to the whole country. Accordingly the 
South African provinces did more than 
federate, they united under a single 
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authority, the Union of South Africa, in 
operation from rgto. Its fundamental 
principle was the equality of the two white 
stocks as the begetters of a new South 
African nation. It is not possible here to 
enter into a discussion of the native 
question in South Africa which is more 
complicated even than that in East Africa. 
But its importance when considering the 
future of Africa as a whole is widely 
recognized. 

By the date of the first Great War with 
Germany the Dominions were self-govern- 
ing in all their internal affairs, all had 
their own military forces, and some had 
naval forces. The outbreak in 1914 
found them all ready to play their parts, 
and the long struggle evoked from them 
a military effort of a size which none had 
thought possible and a quality which won 
the admiration of the world. 

Afterwards there was a new develop- 
ment of imperial relations, or rather, a 
recognition that such a development had 
already taken place. Gigantic efforts and 
heroic acceptance of casualties had proved 
the Dominions to be nations. As such, 
they had to be fully independent; a virile 
nation cannot allow any of its affairs to 
be controlled from without, even by its 
closest friend. And yet, as things had 
stood, the foreign policy of the whole 
Empire had been conducted from West- 
minster by His Majesty’s ministers for the 
United Kingdom. This problem called 
for solution: to the outer world the 
Empire must turn a united front; among 
its own members it must be a league of 
equals, each with its own opinion. 


A SYSTEM THAT WORKS 


On paper the problem is insoluble. In 
practice the present war shows that the 
system works. ‘The steps in the recog- 
nition of independence were as follows. 
At the peace conference of 1919 the 
Dominions were represented as separate 
nations, and signed the treaties separately. 
They became also separate members of 


the League of Nations. From this date 
it became customary to refer to Great 
Britain and the Dominions as the British 
Commonwealth. The mother country no 
longer pretended to exercise over them 
any of the authority implied in the word 
Empire. The same affirmation § of 
Dominion equality and independence, to 
which, it must be remembered, India 
also is making rapid strides, was embodied 
in a resolution of the Imperial Conference 
in 1926, and was made law by the Statute 
of Westminster in 1931. These. trans- 
actions regularized a state of affairs that 
was already in being. They involved no 
revolution, they merely recorded an evolu- 
tion. 

Side by side with the formal registration 
of independence there existed an enor- 
mous feeling in favour of close association 
and mutual aid. As the legal bonds were 
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sundered, the union of spirit grew stronger. 
Edmund Burke, unheeded in the 18th 
century, had said that it would be so, 
that freedom would prove the strongest 
chain to bind the Empire together. A 
preliminary test came with the economic 
crisis of the early *thirties, which evoked 
throughout the Commonwealth a deter- 
mination to work together for better days. 

The supreme test arose in 1939, when 
the British spirit found itself forced to 
fight evil or deny honour. All the 
Dominions beyond the ocean and Northern 
Ireland nearer home joined without com- 
pulsion in the same decision. These 
peoples knew the meaning of war, but 
they let no fear or selfishness or calcula- 
tion cloud their judgment of right and 
wrong. Their choice testified to the unity 
of the Commonwealth, dissolved on paper, 
solid in fact. 


Rischgitz Studios 
The Suez Canal in 1869, the year of its opening: the Prince and Princess of Wales watch the waters 
of the Mediterranean let into the Bitter Lakes 
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New Zealand, Man and Nature 


THE settlement of New Zealand by Euro- 
peans, though now more than a century 
old, has not yet resulted in a marriage 
between the people and the country. 
The New Zealander who has been abroad, 
or the visitor to New Zealand, cannot help 
remarking the apparently temporary and 
provisional nature of man’s life there; it 
seems to be lived only on the surface of the 
country and to have struck no roots. This 
can be explained, in part, by the physical 
character of the country; in part, and per- 
haps more, by the character of the age in 
which the settlement took place. In the 
1gth century, western man ended his long 
subjection to nature. Full of a new-found 
pride in the invention of a number of 
mechanical devices, he set out to turn the 
tables and make her subject to him; re- 
ducing time and distance, and harnessing 
for his own use natural forces on which he 
had hitherto been dependent. 

In New Zealand, war against nature was 
a necessity if Europeans were to live at all; 
as a beginning, the dense bush had in 
many places to be cleared to make way 
even for houses and fields, as at Welling- 
ton and Dunedin. Discovery continued 
into this century in the South Island, 
where no white man had so much as seen 
Wakatipu, one of the great lakes, before 
the middle ’fifties, and where today the 
surveying of the difficult country of the 
south-west, an area as large as that of 
several English counties, is incomplete and 
there are still rivers to be traced to their 
sources and mountains to be named and 
climbed. The first road from Otago to 
South Westland, that over the Haast Pass 
joining the east and west coasts in the 
southern half of the South Island, and the 
first road to reach one of the south- 
western sounds, that to Milford, are only 
now being built. 

Man’s whole effort has been to pene- 
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trate and win a living from this intractable 
country, to overcome or circumvent the 
natural obstacles of bush, great mountain 
ranges, sweeping rivers. Nature was an 
enemy. But at last man has established 
himself; he meets nature as an equal, and 
is no longer to be threatened, no longer on 
sufferance. And now there is a difficult 
adjustment to be made. Instead of strug- 
gling against nature man has to forget that 
old enmity and learn patiently to live with 
her, as in older lands man lived with 
nature and from the union civilization 
sprang. For man and nature are 
partners. That does not mean that there 
will be no tension between them; but 
where one imposes on and violates the 
other, human life must always be ugly, 
stunted, and insecure. In New Zealand 
that partnership has scarcely begun; 
nature is still treated as an enemy, per- 
haps unconsciously and by force of habit, 
and man continues to live only on the crust 
of a land which he vaguely feels to be cold 
and harsh towards him. 

Indeed it is not an easy land to come to 
terms with. No new land is, maybe. 
Certainly to Europeans attempting to in- 
troduce all at once a complex social and 
economic order, this wild steep country 
unsoftened by human contact offered no 
ready approach (for the Maoris, who were 
hunters and fishermen rather than 
farmers, had hardly affected the face of 
the land with their simple tools—they had 
no plough, for example). Its beauty was 
almost forbidding. The dark bristling 
bush, so choked with an undergrowth of 
fern, of creepers and supplejacks, of cling- 
ing prickly plants, mosses, rotting logs and 
leaves, that often one has to hack out a 
path, seems to belong to a past as remote 
as that strange lizard with the rudimentary 
third eye, the tuatara, which is New Zea- 
land’s most notable animal. From the 


great tracts of country which it still covers, 
man is excluded. He may cut roads 
through this evergreen bush, but he can- 
not feel at home surrounded by its heavy 
damp stillness. It is not open and ac- 
cessible like a European forest. It could 
never become ornamental parkland, but 
is untamable, essentially primitive; and as 
among primitive man the individual was 
scarcely differentiated, so its trees need 
company for proper growth and suffer in 
isolation. 

It is strange to stand on Mount Grey, last 
outpost of the foothills that thrust forward 
from the Southern Alps, and to see on 
one hand the Canterbury Plain, which 
stretches for more than 100 miles to the 
south, everywhere squared into fields, 
green with European trees, and sprinkled 
with farmhouses and townships, and on the 
other hand a wilderness of dark, heavily 
bushed valleys and ridge after ridge of 
mountains: the country that man _ has 
made his own, and the one where he is 
hardly admitted. The contrast is a com- 
mon enough one in New Zealand, and it 
indicates a real though not an absolute 
division. Bush alone, which covers nearly 
one-fifth of the surface of the country now, 
covered about two-thirds a century ago. 

The division is not absolute because there 
are certain districts—they form a fairly 
distinct zone of country, high and treeless 
—whose character has not been altered 
by their few inhabitants; I think of the 
mountainous back-country stations in the 
South Island where sheep are grazed (and 
must be mustered) up to a height of 6000 or 
7000 feet. Only shepherds, deerstalkers 
and climbers, and a few surveyors and 
scientists visit these regions lying far from 
roads and settlements in front of the main 
range of the Southern Alps; and it is 
there that a man may call his, mountains 
which he rarely treads and rivers whose 
shifting currents often endanger his life. 

There are semi-desert lands too which 
belong in part to man, but these are less 
remote. The desert tracts round Lake 
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Taupo, and in Central Otago the barren 
rocky country of the Manuherikia valley 
and the upper Clutha valley between Lake 
Wanaka and Cromwell, are all crossed by 
roads; and where irrigation has reached 
these Otago valleys they bear rich orchards. 

The broad valley of the upper Clutha, 
shut in by mountains several thousand feet 
high, is a particularly striking piece of 
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All photographs by courtesy of the High Commissioner for New Zealand 


When white men came to New Kealand they found much of it covered with dense bush, which had to 
be cleared to make way for towns and fields. The easiest thing to do was to burn the bush off, but 
not all the land so cleared could be i and scenes such as this (above) are still common. The site 
of Wellington (below) was once under bush; now European trees have been planted on the bare hills 
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The harbour of Lyttelton (above) was once an enormous crater, part of whose rim, to the left, 
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This is the New Xealand that does not change: thick evergreen bush grows down 
to the edge of Lake Manapouri and covers the mountains almost up to the snow above 


desert country. Coming out of the green 
bower of willows and poplars at Pembroke, 
on the shore of Wanaka, the road rises a 
little past an isolated hill standing up 
nakedly from the bald flats of the ancient 
moraine; then, leaving behind the great 
ring of dry much-seamed mountains that 
encloses both lakes, Wanaka and Hawea, 
it sinks again towards river level and 
enters the valley. But for most of the 
thirty and more miles to Cromwell it 
avoids the river itself, keeping closer to the 
Pisa range. 

The country is desolate and splendid. 
The mountains on each side change 
colour hour by hour, and seem to ad- 
vance and recede as the shadows move 
behind their boulders and knolls and 
deepen in the gullies. On the beds of 
rock and the great shingle terraces of the 
valley floor, partly covered by a film of 
poor soil, are spread big  blotch-like 
circles, pressed together or intersecting, of 
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milky blue and dew-green lichens; and 
here and there some thin tussock, a little 
sorrel, a few flannel plants among the 
stones of a dry watercourse. Along the 
broken tussock slope of Mount Pisa runs a 
darker fuzz of matakauri thorn; far across 
the valley the mountain face beyond 
Tarras is littered with black rock. 

There is no sign of life in this sun-scorched 
frost-bitten wilderness, except for the 
swarming rabbits towards evening, and 
one wonders that the few dusty settlements 
by the roadside, once mining places, should 
still exist. The occasional ruin better fits 
the scene, the roofless stone shell of a 
cottage or only the marks where walls 
have been, grown about by a ragged 
elder or two and the straggling goose- 
berry bushes which are all that is left of 
a garden. 

At Lowburn, where a punt crosses the 
river, the road comes to one of those oases of 
tall Lombardy poplar and willow, springing 


Farm land in Central Otago. 
below, poplar, willow and pine have replaced it. 


green and rustling out of the barren ground, 
which add so strange a beauty to this 
desert. A small hotel lies among the 
greenness, built long and low beside the 
road; and its dazzling white in the cool 
trees, and the burnt-up shimmering land- 
scape of dry browns and greys, pale gloss 
of tussock and mauve of rock or scored 
mountain-face, are opposed with all the 
vividness of the Near East. 

The Lombardy poplar is man’s happiest 
gift to New Zealand; and it is nowhere 
lovelier than in the more arid parts of 
Central Otago, from which all the native 
bush has gone. In the Kawarau and 
Cromwell gorges, where in summer the 
heat strikes back fiercely from the naked 
rock, nothing else will grow for miles except 
one of these trees, fresh as a fountain in the 
desolation. They were planted by the 
stone and clay huts of gold diggers in 
lonely valleys, by homesteads where a few 
acres of corn and grass fill the fertile 


Some native bush remains, rather ravaged, on the mountain-sides; 


The fields are not hedged, but fenced with wire 


hollows among the mountains, in avenues 
along the roads. 

Black poplar and aspen are much less 
common. Near Arrowtown, where the 
Arrow river emerges from its gorge across 
a bed of white sand and glittering stones, 
is a thicket of young aspens whose leaves 
grow like great shields as large as a man’s 
face, green and gold; a place that in 
autumn glows with restless light, which is 
shed also, more softly, from the bleaching 
silken tussock and the grey rock. 

Here indeed man’s coming has added 
something. Arrowtown, once an import- 
ant gold-mining centre but almost for- 
gotten now among its willow trees in a bay 
of the hills, has a street of brownish dusty 
wood and grey stone from the mountains 
which seems to have grown out of the 
country. Rarely, however, has local 
building material been used in New 
Zealand to as good effect as in this district; 
the buildings, mostly very simple, are 
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The white roads 5 of Central Otago are often blocked by great flocks of is which in summer when 
the snow melts graze all over these mountains, and in winter are brought down 


plain and rough, but their stone does 
belong. Tussock mountains, poplar and 
willow, the grey stone: it is perhaps the one 
satisfying combination that has yet been 
devised, though the use of this stone is less 
common today and was always restricted. 

The typical New Zealand township is to 
be found on the plains. Size is immaterial 
(for even of the four cities only Wellington 
manages to look something more than an 
overgrown township); one could choose 
the rising town of Hamilton in the Waikato; 
or Ashburton; or Kurow in the Waitaki 
valley, no bigger than a village. All of 
these share the same general character, 
and share it with a score of other town- 
ships, large and small, of the settlement 
sprung up in a haphazard way along a 
broad main road; such individuality as 
they have is determined by their surround- 
ings; and the intersection at right angles of 
the long main street by shorter side streets 
does duty for town planning—a matter in 
which the country has been unfortunate. 
In New Zealand there are no villages in 
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the English sense of the word; the formless 
little townships have no such centre for 
life and growth as the parish church 
provides, and in appearance bear no 
relation to the landscape. 

In an age when building materials are 
standardized and can be brought cheaply 
from a great distance, it is perhaps one of 
the hardest things of all for man to establish 
a true relationship between his archi- 
tecture and its setting. The difficulty is 
greater in a young country lacking archi- 
tectural traditions; but it might be argued 
that when men understand the necessity of 
living with the nature whose powers they 
have been so busy in overcoming, they will 
discover a fitting style of architecture. In 
California, faced with a similar problem, 
early Spanish buildings suggested a line of 
approach which has led to some very 
happy results. New Zealand has no such 
guidance, for the Maori meeting-houses 
were too’ simple in design to be of any 
help; and so its houses and towns are 
scattered, gauche and ill at ease, over a 
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In summer the snow melts off these bare mountains 


illows at Pembroke, Lake Wanaka. 


Poplars and w 


The mountains up to the snow-line belong almost entirely to the sheep, which feed on tussock and other 
native grasses. It takes several acres there to support one sheep, and mustering must be done on foot. 
The paddocks lower down, sown with English grasses, are kept for winter feed: eucalyptus gums 


shelter this one (above). The dust and heat of the sale-yards (below) 1s relieved by green willows 


landscape whose beauty they generally 
mar, while in such a place as Kurow, 
among yellow-brown stony hills, they only 
serve to make its hardness and aridity 
seem more hostile than they are. 

There is no doubt that man is quite re- 
making the settled parts of New Zealand. 
First the bush was burned off; all over the 
country are to be seen mountain-sides 
littered with fallen trunks, their bark gone 
and the solid wood bare and _time- 
smoothed, silvering on the grass like 
statues of a forgotten race, or standing, as 
Bernard Shaw has remarked, shattered 
and blackened like those ghosts of trees on 
the battlefields of the last war. Much of 
this burning was fearfully wasteful, and 
destructive of far more than merely the 
bush. Bird life was menaced; and the 
problem of soil erosion became a serious 
one, especially where shingle slips on the 
steep faces threatened to bring. whole 
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mountain-sides down into the valleys. In 
the upper Shotover valley in Central 
Otago, sluicing for gold has been so 
disastrous that one feels all the land- 
scape to be shifting and impermanent. 

But governments were warned by the 
examples of ancient Greece and of the 
American dustbowl, and today the State 
Forest Service is doing its best to protect 
the remaining bush and to plant new trees. 
It is a huge task. Big bush fires are now 
happily infrequent; Londoners who saw 
the great glow from the fire in the docks on 
the nights of September 7 and 8 last year 
will have a good idea of what one looks 
like. But there are also the deer, which 
were brought in for sporting purposes 
ninety years ago; multiplying enormously, 
they proved as destructive of the forests as 
fire itself, and now have to be kept down 
in number by government hunters. 

The native bush can be preserved, but 


The ancestors of the Maoris and the other Polynesian peoples entered the Pacific from south-east Asia 


at an unknown date. 


They discovered New Zealand tooo years ago; the Maoris had colonized tt 


and lost touch with the rest of Polynesia before the end of the r4th century. After a long decline 


they are now increasing in number. 


This woman wears a feather cloak and her chin is tattooed 
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for various reasons native trees are not 
suitable for reafforestation schemes. Intro- 
duced trees must therefore be used, and 
they are changing the face of the land. 
Big plantations of pine and fir, such as 
those above the Taieri Plain behind 
Dunedin, and at Hanmer, are the first 
forests of what is almost a new country, 
whose aspect is to be seen already, for 
example, on the Otago peninsula, where 
heavy sombre lines of macrocarpa cross 
the dull-green slopes and here and there 
the yellow clay shows through. The 
Maoris who sold this land for the Scottish 
settlement in 1848 would scarcely re- 
cognize it now. The bush has almost 
entirely disappeared; only by some of the 
beaches groups of pale-leafed ngaio trees 
still drop their small white flowers on the 
sand. Otherwise it is a country the white 
man has made and peopled and where the 
bush seems nearly as exotic as the Maori. 
(It should be explained that out of a total 
Maori population of more than 82,000 
there are less than 3300 in the South 
Island, of whom only some 1300 are full 
Maoris.) 

The macrocarpa, though common 
throughout New Zealand, has at best a 
drab and graceless growth. Most success- 
ful of the conifers is certainly the pine, the 
black massive Pinus insignis which is used 
so magnificently as a windbreak on the 
shelterless Canterbury Plain. The Aus- 
tralian eucalyptus, the blue gum, is 
another success, but cannot always survive 
the severe winters of Central Otago. No 
English trees, excepting poplar and willow, 
grow so well as these do, and it is with 
these three families-of trees that man has 
marked his progress through the country. 
They will grow singly, on bare or tussocky 
land, unlike the native trees; and they had 
familiar associations for the men who 
planted them round their homesteads. 
The bush, the mountains, have no associa- 


tions; they are impersonal as a landscape 
in the moon. 

This impersonality is increased by the 
hardness of the clear air, which has so 
baffled painters. We see much of England 
today as we have been taught to see it by 
the landscape painters of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries, much of France as 
the impressionists and post-impressionists 
have taught us. Such a vision of New 
Zealand has still to be painted. When it 
has been, our impression (as also our idea) 
of the country will undoubtedly change, 
and we shall not see either the bush and 
the mountains, or the man-made farm- 
lands and townships, as we see them today. 

Old countries are constantly reinterpret- 
ing themselves; when a new country begins 
to interpret itself for the first time its 
attempts are inevitably hesitant, awkward; 
for nothing is certain yet, nothing has been 
established beyond question. The many 
sketches and paintings of the early coloniz- 
ing period which were reproduced for the 
centenary in 1940, show how differently 
the men of that time saw both the country 
and its Maori inhabitants. They saw 
them, naturally, in terms of their previous 
experience, that is to say in terms of the 
style and feeling of European art in their 
day, and we scarcely recognize there the 
New Zealand we know. Even now, what 
an Englishman will see in New Zealand 
is not what a born New Zealander sees. 
Until some good painter fixes it, all our 
seeing must be temporary, except in so 
far as the camera provides a rather lifeless 
common denominator of what everybody 
sees. 
With this fixation, or possibly before, 
will come the marriage that we await 
between the people and the country, and 
their real maturity; but perhaps it cannot 
come until everywhere man is reconciled 
with his world and feels himself at home 
in it once more. 
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The Moeraki boulders (above) are concretions washed out of softer cliffs by the action of water. The 
imaginative Maoris, who knew and named every feature of the country, said of these rocks that certain 
very irregular ones (only a few are shown here) represented Kumaras (sweet potatoes), others were 
eel-baskets, and the more perfectly shaped ones calabashes for holding drinking-water; all of which 
were lost from a famous ancient canoe wrecked here, 50 miles north of Dunedin, while on a voyage in 
search of the precious greenstone jade of which the best weapons were made. (Below) Reafforesta- 
tion: a plantation of pines in volcanic country near Rotorua in the North Island. The scrub is 
manuka, a fragrant white-flowered native plant which springs up on cleared waste ground 


On the Rivers in East Bengal 


by SETH DRUCQUER 


“Wirn any luck, the Court building will fall into the river this year.” 
For many years past, this has been the pious hope of a large section of 
the population of the town of Noakhali at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
for the town has a precarious foothold on the edge of the Bay and its 
complete submergence is at any moment a possibility. For years, it 
had been debated whether Government headquarters should be moved 
further inland; but until recently, when it was definitely decided to 
abandon the present site of the town, decision was always deferred 
until the Magistrate’s Court should disappear—and the Magistrate’s 
Court clung with the most deplorable obstinacy to the very edge of the 
shore, failing by inches to tumble into the tide of the river. 

The history of Noakhali is an exaggerated example of what is con- 
tinually happening over the whole of East Bengal. It is a land of 
deltaic rivers, thrown up by the confluence of the Brahmaputra and 
Ganges before they enter the Bay of Bengal. Hundreds of channels 
thread their way through the land, which is the easternmost thrust of 
the great Gangetic plain that sprawls across the North and East of 
India for so many hundreds of miles. With no natural obstacle to 
mould their course, the rivers veer and change at will, forever carving 
out for themselves new channels, inundating new stretches of country- 
side and leaving old channels silted-up and forgotten. The river 
Meghna at Noakhali is 36 miles in width—geographically speaking, the 
Bay of Bengal does not begin until the island of Sandwip, thirty 
miles to the south, is passed. ‘Twenty years ago, Noakhali possessed a 
fine Civil Station: the houses of the Government officials now lie buried 
eight miles out to sea, to say nothing of a similar stretch of railway line 
now vanished; and many local landowners have lived to see themselves 
virtually ruined because the major portion of their lands—their only 
source of income—is buried feet deep in water. The town of Noakhali 
itself is a mere collection of bamboo huts, and even so the appetite of 
the river was not satisfied, for five years ago a new kahal, or canal, 
appeared and ate away a portion of the town almost over-night. 

The life of a town in East Bengal is, therefore, precarious, dependent 
on the whims of the rivers. This, coupled with the fact that no hard 
stone is found, explains why East Bengal possesses no ancient monument 
worth mention. Apart from a few historic remains in Dacca, there is 
scarcely a building in the length and breadth of the country of an age 
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as much as centres of fez 
administration and 
litigation; trade itself 
is diffused over the 
countryside, located in 
many instances at 
strategic points on the 
rivers. 

The precarious nature 
of his tenure may ex- 
plain why the Bengal 
tenant clings to his 
land with such tenacity. — S#xford, London 
There can be few countries in the world as litigious as East Bengal, 
and the vast majority of the lawsuits are fought over land disputes, 
often accompanied by bloodshed. Rioting might almost be regarded 
as the national sport. It is nothing uncommon for twenty men to 
gather on each side, armed with all and every manner of weapon from 
spades and daggers to a three-pronged affair far more terrifying than 
a mammoth toasting-fork, and proceed to attack each other with such 
ferocity over the boundary of a plot of land one acre in extent that at 
least five heads will be broken and possibly more than one death 
occasioned. Nature has taught man that land is precious and he 
would part with anything rather than his possession of it. 

Life in-East Bengal, then, is founded on her rivers—on them depend 
her economics, her culture, her transport. For nearly half the year 
water is often the only means of travel, except in urban areas or those rare 
stretches along which the railway runs. ‘The rainy season is also the 
social season: the time when families migrate to visit friends and re- 
lations, when marriages are arranged and when trade is carried into 
the furthest village. At times of high flood, one can often travel over the 
fields in any direction that one pleases, by boat. This is not the contra- 
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diction in terms that it sounds, for rice, the staple crop of many parts 
of Bengal, requires many inches of water to thrive, and most of the 
country boats have a very shallow draft. One is carried over the fields 
accompanied by the swish-swish of the paddy stalks as the boat parts 
them on its course and they sway to and fro in the breeze. Such 
transport is cheap and a large proportion of the landless population find 
their occupation during the rainy months as boatmen. Of course, 
there are disadvantages. Sometimes there is just not quite enough 
water for the boat to pass with safety, but just too much to make 
walking enjoyable or possible. 

Each district of Bengal has its own special types of boat and each 
separate type is used for a distinct purpose. ‘The most common boat 
for the conveyance of passengers is the -ghasi, having its origin in the 
District of Dacca but found all over the eastern part of the Province. 
It can be of any size, but is usually small—large enough to carry four 
or five passengers in comfort—and has a curved bamboo roof which 
serves as protection both from sun and rain. A double door guards the 
entrance to the passengers’ compartment and this is often painted 
with a bright design of flowers or other subject. The normal means 
of propulsion is by paddle. 

The ghasi, however, unless manned by a large crew, is slow. For 
faster passenger traffic, a goina is employed. This is long and narrow 
and can hold anything up to twenty passengers. Three to six men, 
according to its size, row, their oars not necessarily in rhythm, with 
great force. The oars are attached to the rowlocks in haphazard 
fashion with odds and ends of rope and it is not at all unusual for the 
oar to become unhinged after a particularly vigorous pull. The fact 
that no sense of rhythm is displayed by the rowers, coupled with the 
fact that they are usually an odd number, three on one side and two on 
the other, is apt to give a rolling sensation that comes very near to 
inducing sea-sickness. 

For short distances and general purposes, such as carrying goods to 
and from market, the most popular form of boat is the dinght. Dinghis 
of Tippera District have flat ends, those of other districts raised ones. 
They are very shallow and consist of a series of thwarts on which the 
balance is maintained precariously. A single paddle is used to drive 
them along and if conditions are favourable a fair speed can be attained. 
The paddler sits in the stern in a crouching position, sometimes aided 
by another at the prow, and it is quite common to see the task performed 
by small boys of not more than eight years old. A variant is to be found 
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The rainy season on an East Bengal canal: rivercraft with sails howsted to dry in the breeze 


in the small, shallow boats with bamboo hoods that congregate at the 
ghats, where river steamers call and pick up alighting voyagers to take 
them to their destination on shore. 

The most usual form of boat for the transport of goods is the lakhai. 
This is shaped something like a large ghasi boat and has a curved prow. 
It is punted by long poles. A frequent article of carriage is a huge 
collection of earthenware pots, baked from the clay of the East Bengal 
soil. For jute and paddy, a special type of boat is used, called a panchi. 
This is a massive affair, capable of holding a weight of several hundred 
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Behind is a large, unwieldy panchi, used for transporting jute and rice. A favourable 
breeze is propelling it, but often a man has to stand on the roof and punt it along. In 
the foreground is a dinghi, so simply constructed ,that small children can paddle it 
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pounds. In appearance, it is distinctly top-heavy and is very slow 
and cumbersome. The front of the ‘room’ containing the jute or 
rice is composed of heavy tin sheets, but the sides and roof are lined 
with bamboo. One man usually stands on the roof with a long pole, 
whilst others standing on the front deck space assist him. 

A distinctive boat is the flat-bottomed kunda of Noakhali. The 
shell of this is composed of one single piece of wood, and it is employed 
for the carriage of cocoanuts, which are one of the major products of 
this District and would be even more profitable were modern methods 
of marketing enforced. In Tippera District, again, there is a special 
boat for carrying grass and fodder, known as a pattan. Possibly, how- 
ever, grass-carrying 1s only a subsidiary purpose, as the main function 
of the boat is to race, at the annual regatta held at Brahmanbaria 
since time immemorial on the first day of the Bengali month of Bhadra, 
corresponding to our August 18. This is a long, narrow boat, curving 
up towards the stern to a height of several feet above the water. On 
this sloping platform, the musicians stand during the races and en- 
courage their crews to victory with their banging. The saranga, a long, 
galley-like affair, capable of seating fifty men, is used exclusively for 
racing and is much in evidence at this Regatta. On such occasions, 
also, can be seen the maya panki, a sort of small coracle to hold six, with 
the figurehead of some goddess and a canopy over the top probably 
coloured a vivid pink. 

All boats with any sort of protection against the weather can speedily 
be converted into residences and their owners often spend several days 
at a stretch in them, together with all their household property. There 
is even a species of gypsy known as a baida who lives in his craft 
permanently. Such boats have little nobility of line and are chiefly 
distinguished for their squalor. 

Two main methods are adopted for catching fish. The first is to 
put a barrier of bamboo down across a river and the fish will be caught 
up against it and can easily be lifted out. This is varied in big streams 
with enclosures built of water hyacinth and other weeds and hemmed 
in by large stakes. The alternative method is fishing by boats. The 
normal type of fishing boat is a jele, something like a wide dinghi, 
from which great fishing-nets are cast and sweep the water. Of more 
aristocratic design is the swta, long and tapering and shaped like an 
inverted arch. 

It is only on comparatively few days of the year that a Bengal water- 
way is entirely free from wind. One is either sailing with it or fighting 
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against it the whole time; in the months of March and April, just 
before the rains set in, and in September, when they are virtually over, 
the wind can rise to great force indeed. This is an area of cyclonic 
disturbance and the dreaded ‘nor’-westers’ of the spring months cause 
untold havoc amongst river craft, sinking many boats as they blow on 
relentlessly. At such times no experienced boatman will venture out 
on the bigger rivers, but on a calm day with only a gentle breeze 
blowing, the rivers are a mass of multi-coloured sails. 

One is not always sailing with the wind, however, and when one is 
against it the sail is useless. The Bengali boatman knows nothing of 
tacking as practised in Europe, and his craft is probably too clumsily 
constructed to stand the strain if he did. If he does not wish to paddle 
the boat against the force of the elements, he goes on shore, armed with 
a long piece of string wound round a piece of bamboo and secured at 
the other end to the boat’s mast. He then marches along the bank 
pulling the boat after him. A big boat will be pulled by two or more 
men, each with a piece of string. The fun comes when one meets a 
boat being towed in the opposite direction, for the two strings will 
probably become entwined and one sustains a nasty jolt as the string 
of the other boat passes over one’s mast and bends it aside. 

A more exciting experience is to be towed behind a faster boat, pre- 
ferably a steam launch. This is an exhilarating experience akin to surf 
riding, but the craft must be well balanced or there is danger of its 
upsetting, particularly if the day is at all rough. 

The rivers are’not, however, the free and unfettered waterways that 
one might suppose. Except for the biggest rivers, such as the Padma 
and the Meghna, all the streams are under the ownership of private 
landlords, who have full rights over the fisheries and make a hand- 
some profit from leasing them out. They also have control over 
ferry and steamer services plying on them and can, if they wish, extort 
a licence fee for the privilege. (This is by no means always insisted 
upon.) More frequent are the tolls demanded at landing-stages or 
ghats, which vary with the class of boat and the kind of commodity 
carried. Such tolls are normally only demanded at important trading 
centres. 

Another obstruction to free traffic, this time occasioned by Nature 
herself, is the weed known as water hyacinth. This weed, which takes 
root in the water and has a pale-blue flower, has wrought enormous 
havoc in Bengal during the past few years.’ It is not indigenous to the 
Province; its original home is Brazil, whence it appeared in the Botani- 
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Occasionally one sees stone—or, as here, stone and brick—bridges humped luke those of 
Dorset and Wiltshire. In front lies a water gypsies’ houseboat known as a baida 


cal Gardens of Calcutta as a curiosity in the 1890’s. Some ladies, 
gardening enthusiasts, were attracted by the delicacy of its flower and 
transplanted it to their homes in East Bengal. At first it refused to 
acclimatize itself, but then it took root all too rapidly and quickly 
spread itself over the whole Province. It is sometimes known as 
‘Germany pana’, because it first became a menace during the Great 
War and was popularly supposed to be yet another atrocity perpetrated 
by the enemy! Not only does it succeed in blocking important water- 
ways so that boats are not able to pass through, but it also invades the 
low-lying lands, where jute and paddy are grown, and strangles the young 
crops. Millions of pounds’ worth of damage has been occasioned in 
this fashion. In addition, it drifts with the wind and the tide, so that 
a stream completely clear one day may be choked impassably the next. 
The wind blows its seed, so that private tanks, often the only local 
source of drinking water, become blocked and polluted, and ponds 
where it settles form breeding-grounds for mosquitoes. Hence, an 
increase both in cholera and in malaria can be attributed directly to its 
presence. 

Many attempts have been made to eradicate the evil during the past 
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few years, but without much success. There is a Water Hyacinth Act 
which penalizes the voluntary introduction or storing of the pest. 
‘Water Hyacinth Weeks’ are organized in every district and the menace 
is temporarily lessened—only to be blown in again from the Sylhet 
District of Assam or the rivers running down from Hill Tippera. From 
time to time, proposals have been put forward for erecting barriers of 
steel or bamboo in marsh areas to protect the crops. Apart from the 
fact that the cost is in most cases prohibitive, the only effect is that the 
water hyacinth thus warded off has to find an outlet elsewhere and 
immediately flows on to somebody else’s land, leading to the inevitable 
result of rioting and bloodshed that characterizes so many of East 
Bengal’s land disputes. 

It seems that the only solution is continuous vigilance on the part of 
the villagers, so that every speck is removed immediately it appears in 
their vicinity. But such a plan envisages a stage of education and 
mutual cooperation that the Bengal villager has not yet attained. 
The only useful purposes which the weed serves are that it provides a 
make-shift fodder for cattle at those times of year when pasture-lands 
go under water (and even here it is said to induce diarrhoea) and that 
it makes an excellent manure if properly dried. The average villager’s 
methods of making manure are wasteful in the extreme, and propa- 
ganda is being used to make him employ water hyacinth. 

Most streams in East Bengal are too wide to make bridging practic- 
able and here again boats are employed for ferry purposes, usually 
under the control of District Boards. Bridges are normally reserved 
for the narrowest canals, where there is no chance of the river suddenly 
changing its course and making the bridge superfluous. There is only 
one major bridge in the whole of the eastern half of the Province, the 
mighty steel structure that carries a single-track railway line across the 
Meghna from Bhairab to Ashugange. (The Hardinge Bridge across 
the Ganges at Paxey and the bridge near Kushtia on the Goalundo 
branch of the East Bengal Railway fall just outside the limits of East 
Bengal.) The new Meghna bridge at Bhairab, which replaces a system 
of wagon ferries, is of great strategic importance, providing the only 
land link between the important Districts of Dacca and Mymensingh on 
the one bank and Tippera and Chittagong on the other. Even so, its 
construction has aroused a multitude of misgivings (mostly unjustified) 
in the minds of neighbouring cultivators, who insist that flood water 
banks up against its piers and inundates the fields for miles around. 

The variety of bridges one sees is infinite. Often they are flat and 
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steel-girdered, with piles driven deep into the water. Occasionally, 
but only occasionally on account of the paucity of the material, one 
sees stone bridges shaped like the hump-backed affairs one meets with 
on the roads of Dorset and Wiltshire. But the usual medium of con- 
struction is bamboo, which may be used for anything, from a couple of 
round beams underfoot supported by a slender hand-rail of the same 
material to an elaborate trellised affair that combines beauty of design 
with skill in workmanship. Such types of bridge are known as Sakur. 
They are of all lengths and heights. Sometimes, in the cold weather, 
one may be astonished at the sight of an infinity of bamboo stretching 
above what is to all intents and purposes dry land; it is only when one 
remembers that in the rains all this will be a sheet of water that one 
realizes its utility. Again, in the height of the rains a delicately-arched 
bridge standing apparently in the middle of a large lake appears, with 
no connecting land, and constitutes an obstruction to the passage of 
boats. ‘The fair-weather road which it transported over a narrow canal 
during the dry season has been completely submerged. It is necessary 
to remember that one is building for two seasons when one builds in 
Bengal. 

The real charm of the Bengal waterways can be best sensed at twi- 
light at the height of the rains. The wind has died down, the sun has 
almost departed. From across the deel or marsh comes the sound of a 
song chanted in chorus and the plash of a boat. Soon a long saranga 
passes, manned with twenty men singing a folk-tune in harmony and 
beating time rhythmically in the water with their paddles. Their 
day’s work in the jute-fields is 
finished; they are returning home, 
conscious, as is the spectator, that 
the whole of their lives is bound 
up with the whims and fancies 
of the mighty rivers that surround 
them, and that the rivers can at 
will bring prosperity or spread 
havoc and desolation. It is a 
supreme example of man’s de- 
pendence on the goodwill of 
Nature for his daily existence. 
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Guatemala 


by DAVID HORNER 


Though a small country and somewhat overshadowed by its better known and more visited 
neighbours, Guatemala rewards, in interest and variety, those who seek it out. So Mr 
Horner found as he travelled through it. In this article he concentrates on the essence of 
his discoveries: on the people, and the things that distinguish it in his mind as a smiling 
land and make it a pleasant place to think of now 


Or the five Central American republics 
Guatamela is artistically the most interest- 
ing and commercially the most important, 
for it benefits by possessing outlets on two 
sea coasts, the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Although a small country—the total area 
is roughly 45,000 square miles—the climate 
varies considerably from the tropical heat 
of the terra caliente to the cool regions of 
the terra fria, which lies 6000-10,000 ft. 
above the sea. 

The capital, Guatemala City, stands on 
the valley of Las Vacas at an altitude of 
5000 ft. about thirty miles by road from 
Antigua, the former capital. These two 
towns together with the ruins of Ciudad 
Vieja—an even older capital—enjoy an 
almost perfect climate, varied only by the 
six months of dry weather and the six 
months of wet. 

It might be expected that Guatemala 
would by now have lost many of its indi- 
vidual characteristics, or have tended to 
merge with Mexico across the north- 
western frontier or with Salvador or 
Honduras on the other side. But this has 
not happened. On the contrary, the 
traveller who arrives in Guatemala from 
any of the neighbouring republics finds 
himself immediately in a country strikingly 
unlike those which he has left behind. 

Although Guatemala, as all Central 
American republics, has in the _ past 
suffered from corrupt and_ tyrannical 
governments, for many years under the 
benevolent rule of the President, General 
Don Jorgé Ubico, progress has been 
made in political liberty, public safety, 
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personal freedom—it is said that a woman 
can walk alone from end to end of the 
country without being molested—educa- 
tion, health, in fact im all directions that 
modern civilization considers essential. 
Further still, there is a pleasant personal 
note in the relations between the President 
and the population, for a friendly taxi- 
driver told me that when he found himself 
unable to pay an instalment on his motor, 
he telegraphed to the President for advice, 
and received the reply: “I shall be in your 
part of the country soon and we can dis- 
cuss the matter together.” 

The results of this are visible on all 
sides. The land is well cultivated and 
looks prosperous, while the Indians, who 
form the larger proportion of the popula- 
tion, are happy and show no desire to 
change their method of life. 

It is indeed the Indians who furnish the 
reason of the dissimilarity between Guate- 
mala and the neighbouring countries. 
They have preserved their customs and 
habits as well as their picturesque dress. 
Their language and dialects are com- 
plicated — there are even small com- 
munities which possess a language almost 
incomprehensible to their immediate 
neighbours—and the use of Spanish is 
essential as a lingua franca. 

The variety of costume is as great 
as the variety of language. The women 
wear hand-woven materials, usually em- 
broidered with vividly contrasting colours. 
The basis of these clothes can be wool or 
linen ‘according to the climate, while for 
grand occasions silk is introduced. Every 


fantasy of colour is given its widest scope, 
and though guzpilis—shawl-like garments 
thrown over the shoulders or used as a 
sling for carrying the youngest children— 
are sometimes embroidered discreetly in 
black with small Mayan designs, they are 
more often woven in blue, red, purple or 
orange, which after long wear and much 
washing tone down to the most beautiful 
shades of ultramarine, carmine, mauve 
and primrose. The men’s clothes are 
slightly more standardized, but again vary 
very greatly from tribe to tribe. Shorts, 
long loose trousers, checks in pink and 
white, short brown coats embroidered 
elaborately with designs of butterflies or 
birds in black braid—reminiscent of 'Tyro- 
lese dress—aprons which seem to serve no 
purpose, kilts made of brown blankets, 
even costumes clearly Spanish in origin, 
which recall the pictures of Velasquez. 

A traveller from abroad may easily gain 
the impression that the whole population 
of Guatemala spends its time journeying 
from place to place. Everywhere you 
meet families of Indians approaching you 
along the road, and always, so it seems, 
in the highest spirits. What, one asks, can 
be the reason for this insatiable need for 
movement? 

The chief explanation is the passion of 
the Indians for going to market. As the 
more important towns are separated by 
considerable distances, there are many 
miles to be covered if you wish to buy or 
sell something at a market, and these miles 
are covered on foot—indeed barefoot. 
Moreover, should you stop an Indian on 
the road and suggest that you are a likely 
purchaser of his goods, it will be almost 
impossible to strike a bargain even though 
you offer twice as much as the probable 
market price. Nothing will persuade him 
to sell outside the market, for all the 
amusement of the deal would thus be lost. 

As markets are the chief entertainment 
of the Indians, so also must they be to the 
traveller in Guatemala. Should you men- 
tion the fact to a resident in the country 
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that you are going to Chichicastenango, 
Quezaltenango, San Francisco el Alto or 
some other town, the reply will be in- 
variably that you must visit these places 
on Friday or Sunday or whatever day is 
consecrated to the local market. 

The best known of these markets is at 
Chichicastenango, a pretty village situated 
on the edge of the Mayan highlands. It 
is the popular centre for the Quiché 
Indians and in consequence the Sunday 
market is always crowded. Red is the 
predominant colour of the scene, for the 
men wear this colour and red embroideries 
hang from every stall. Mass is celebrated 
at the same time as the market is in pro- 
gress, and two churches stand one each 
side of the market-place conveniently 
situated for a devout if unconventional 
congregation. Unconventional, since the 
Indians although professing Catholicism 
have never abandoned their own mys- 
terious religion—some polytheistic de- 
scendant of the Mayan cult. Kneeling 
on the steps up to the church the Indians 
light little piles of copal, the Mexican 
copallt or incense, and as the fumes drift 
upwards to the gods of whom we know 
so little, they ask permission from these 
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Chichicastenango Market 


In Guatemala the chief centres of entertainment for 
the Indians are the markets and of them Chichicaste- 
nango 1s one of the gayest. (Opposite) Here you see 
it as it appears ona Sunday. (Above) Two pictures 
of the wiry little Quiché Indians who come from 
great distances to sell their wares in the market. 
One, by his skill in balancing a load, 1s carrying his 
great burden with ease; the other is devoting his 
ingenuity to driving a bargain with a visitor. (Left) 
An Indian girl peddling her stock of soft, juicy 
peaches. She wears her festival dress, with many 
necklaces of beads and coins, a headdress Sor protection 


against the sun and a hand-woven guipilas, or shawl 
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deities to enter the Christian Church, thus, 
in a way, obtaining the best of both 
worlds. Once inside the church the 
Indians either follow the Mass or pray 
over little heaps of rose-petals or a par- 
ticularly holy stone or stick; prayers for 
the increase of their crops or families, and 
probably for the downfall of their enemies. 
A priest informed me that on one occasion 
he had overheard a parishioner exclaim: 
“Make fruitful, O Lord, my fields and 
strike down my neighbour’s pigs.”’ 

The market at San Francisco el Alto is 


The Indians, while professing Catholicism, have not abandoned their traditional rites. 


probably the most interesting in Guate- 
mala, as well as one of the most remote. 
To make this expedition it is necessary to 
stay at Quezaltenango, the second largest 
town, which lies in the north-west part of 
the country at an altitude of well over 
7000 ft. On the way to these mountains 
lies the Lake of Atitlan. The approach 
is extremely dramatic; leaving the vil- 
lage of Solola, the road plunges down to 
the very shores of the lake, affording a 
magnificent view of twelve little towns, 
all bearing the names of saints, and the 


On market 


days they may be seen kneeling on the church steps at Chichicastenango swinging incense and praying 
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jagged, volcanic mountains beyond. 

The road from Quezaltenango to San 
Francisco el Alto leads across a plain, so 
flat that it is easy to forget the height at 
which it lies, as far as San Cristobal, where 
it turns and winds up steeply for some miles, 
growing rougher and dustier until it ends 
at San Francisco, nearly 10,000 feet up. 
This road becomes almost impassable as 
you approach the town, since everyone is 
bound for the market and it is the only 
access. Strings of Indians on foot carrying 
immense burdens of large earthenware 
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this weekly pilgrimage. The square itself 
is crowded with stalls, hung with heavy 
woven blankets, bales of chequered cloth, 
the inevitableembroidered guipilis, printed 
linens and every form of wooden utensil. 
In one corner a space is reserved for the 
stalls of pottery; huge terracotta jars and 
smaller earthenware bowls, embellished 
with conventional patterns, the direct 
descendants of Mayan ornament. Along 
the adjoining streets are stalls which form 
an open-air restaurant, where huge bowls 
of rice, black beans mashed into a puree, 


The Lake of Atitlan, to which the road from Solola plunges down, affording a view of twelve little 
towns, called after saints, and the volcanic mountains beyond 


pots, bales of blankets, fruit, vegetables, as 
well as their children, fill the road, while 
the local grandees ride by on their wiry 
mountain horses, sitting erect and aloof 
on large, elaborate Mexican saddles. 

The scenes of market day are bewilder- 
ing in their variety, since it is considered 
an important rendezvous, and Indians 
from very remote parts of the country make 
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meat wrapped in aromatic leaves and flat 
tortillas are cooked and eaten. Behind the 
stalls stand one-storeyed fondas where more 
pretentious food is provided, and behind 
theseagain are large courtyards where carts 
are stacked, horses stabled,and where the In- 
dians canspend the night before the market. 

Strangest of all is the little plateau high 
above the market-place, which is reserved 
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The President of the Republic of Guatemala: on 
this motor bicycle he rides to his office each morning. 
He is only 50 and under his rule progress in 
liberty, safety and freedom has been made 


for the buying and selling of animals. 
These it is almost impossible to move 
without risking a kick from the mules and 
horses either brought to sell or tethered 
while their owners complete a bargain. 
But the chief commodity of the animal 
market is the pigs, whose deafening 
screams rise above the hubbub as they are 
tugged, reluctant and protesting, through 
the crowd. These pigs vary in size and 
colour from gigantic black, rough-haired 
creatures which appear to be nothing less 
than wild boars to the small, pink, smooth 
piglets just ready for the patrons of one 
of the fondas in the town, where sucking- 
pig is a favourite dish. 

On one occasion, as I was threading my 
way through the market, a young Indian, 
whose features were so strikingly Mon- 
golian in cast that every theory of the 
oriental origin of the Mayan race seemed 
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justified, offered me a young pig for the 
price of half a quetzal—the equivalent of 
two shillings. I countered by suggesting 
that a quarter of a quetzal was the price, 
knowing that a bargain could be struck 
midway between the two. The argu- 
ment continued with some difficulty 
since the young Indian spoke approxi- 
mately four words of Spanish, and I had 
no knowledge of his dialect. But the 
matter was settled by the arrival of a very 
dignified Spaniard, who solemnly picked 
up the pig by its hind legs, estimated its 
weight, shook his head and firmly led me 
away to entertain me-with a glass of raw 
spirits. 

In Guatemala there are few remaining 
relics of the Mayan civilization; for the 
majority of the finer Mayan temples lie 
over the bordersin Hondurasand Yucatan. 
Nevertheless, the monoliths at Quirigua in 
the tropical country near Puerto Barrios, 
the chief Atlantic port, are wonderful too. 
They are the remains of a temple—giant 
carved pillars—and now stand among 
groves of palms and tall flowering trees. 
More interesting even than the monoliths 
are the results of various excavations. 
These statues, vases, pots and fragments 
have now been arranged in the Museum 
at Guatemala City. 

Guatemala City is less typical of the 
country than the other towns, and is, in 
fact, reminiscent of many capitals in 
Central and Southern America. This is 
understandable since the greater part of 
the old town was destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1918. It seems almost as if fate 
had decided that earthquakes should 
attack every new site chosen for the capital, 
for when after the terrible earthquake of 
1773, which laid low the former capital, 
Antigua, the government decided to move 
thirty miles away, after a lapse of 150 
years the new town was_ practically 
devastated. The baroque cathedral and 
the beautiful Palace of the Archbishops 
still remain as well as a few smaller 
churches, but the town is modern, most 


Guatemala City, the capital of the country, from the air. 
Like many modern Central American towns it 1s built in blocks or squares; the streets are 


plateau. 
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It lies white and brilliant on a high 


broad and clean and the houses orderly. In the centre are the nearest approach to skyscrapers 


of the buildings are of one storey, built 
round a patio. Yet Guatemala City in spite 
of this modernity gains something from its 
lofty situation, for it possesses a gaiety and 
liveliness created by the exhilarating 
air. 

But though Guatemala City must be a 
centre for the traveller since the best 
hotels, banks, shops, shipping offices are 
situated there, the most delightful town in 
the country is Antigua, more properly 
styled Antigua Guatemala, the old capital. 

There has been a tendency to roman- 
ticize Antigua, to weave melodramatic 
stories round its ruined palaces and 
churches. This is regrettable for Antigua 
retains today quite enough atmosphere to 
enable the traveller to recapture the spirit 
of the Conquistadores and all the mag- 
nificence of the Spanish domination of the 
Americas. 

Antigua lies at the foot of the now 
extinct volcano of Agua, which with the 
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twin volcanoes of Fuego and Acatenango, 
rising to 13,000 ft., create a wonderful 
background for the town. Large coffee 
plantations, sheltered by the tall ‘mother’ 
trees, extend to the edges of the town and 
Jacaranda trees with their blue flowers half 
hide the ruins of some of the hundred 
churches which remain to show the im- 
portance and wealth of Antigua before 
the earthquake of 1773. 

One of the most striking examples of the 
magnificence of Antigua is the church of 
the Calvario which now stands well out- 
side the town. Formerly it was on the 
edge of the suburbs and today is still 
reached by a wide road, the Via Crucis, 
lined by ruined chapels and shrines at 
each of which the religious processions 
halted on their way to the church. The 
Calvario was destroyed by the earlier 
earthquake of 1717, but rebuilt in its 
present state in 1720, 

The importance of Antigua dates from 
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(Left) Men of the 
village of Atitlan 
setting out by river 
steamer for the 
national festival in 
the capital which 
lasts for a week. 
(Right) Phe 
women see the men 
off with as much 
sorrow as though 
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early days, for in 1566 the city received 
the title of “The very noble and very loyal 
City of St James of the Knights of Goathe- 
mala’. A hundred years later the Univer- 
sity was built, and in 1687 Pope Innocent 
XI granted the privilege of conferring 
degrees. As it stands now the University 
of San Carlos Borromeo dates from about 
1750, and is in certain ways the most 
beautiful and original secular building in 
the town. The architect, Don Luis Diez 
de Navarro, copied deliberately the 
Moorish style of buildings in Southern 
Spain. It is as if a rustic Alhambra had 
been transferred to Central America, for 
you have the one-storeyed courtyard 
arcaded with Moorish arches—also to be 
seen in the church of La Candelaria—and 
in the centre the inevitable fountain. This 
stone building withstood the earthquake 
of 1773 and now houses an interesting 
museum of pictures, altar-pieces, furniture 
and decorative objects rescued from the 


churches and more important houses of 
Antigua and the neighbourhood. 

Another monument exemplifying the 
former greatness of Antigua is the vast 
ruined church of San Francisco. This 
building together with the monastery 
attached to it covers a large tract of land 
at one corner of the town. The monastery 
has mostly disappeared under grass banks 
and groves of tropical trees, but its out- 
lines can be easily traced, while the church, 
although only built of brick and stucco 
and somewhat damaged, remains as an 
example of later work very reminiscent of 
Southern Italian baroque. The plaster 
work is intricate and elaborate while 
the apse is typical of some Neapolitan 
church. 

In the ruins of the church and monastery 
of the Jesuitas, constructed in 1690, the 
bi-weekly market is now held. It does 
not specialize in any particular objects, 
but its stalls are covered with exotic fruits, 


Part of the vast ruined church of San Francisco which bears witness to Antigua’s former greatness 
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alligator pears, custard apples, papayas, 
mangoes and sapote, while orchids in care- 
less bunches lie heaped among sprays of 
gigantic jasmine. In another corner 
baskets, rope, saddles and harness can be 
purchased and in the open spaces solemn- 
faced Indians squat behind rows of earthen- 
ware jars, while, led by a string, a 
monstrous lizard—an iguana—suddenly 
appears, its vicious jaws firmly secured. 
These iguanas are a great delicacy and 
their meat is like tender chicken. 

But the centre of modern Antigua, as 
indeed it was of the ancient, is the Plaza 
de Armas. In this plaza the bull fights 
and displays of horsemanship took place, 
and now it serves as the chief promenade 
of the town, planted with leafy trees and 
decorated with the most entertaining 
modern statues. Fortunately the prin- 
cipal buildings in the square withstood the 
earthquake, so that now on one side stands 
the Palacio del Noble Ayuntamiento and 
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on the other the elegant, arcaded palace 
of the Capitanes Generales. This palace 
was built by the order of King Charles III 
of Spain and bears the coat of arms of 
Castille. The architect appears to have 
been Don Luis Diez de Navarro, who had 
built the University and was also the 
architect of a small but very charming 
Moorish palace, now El Alcazar, but 
formerly the palace of Don Francisco de 
Chamorro. 

The benevolent municipality of Antigua 
provides a marimba orchestra so that on 
warm nights, while the population of the 
town saunter round the plaza, from the 
arcades of the first storey of the palace of 
the Captains General the lovely liquid 
notes of the marimbas float through the 
air . . . and indeed through the whole 
countryside, since no village is too small 
to boast of a marimba band, for it has 


become the national music of this happy 
land. 


A marimba orchestra, whose lovely liquid notes set the people dancing in the streets of Antigua 
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Bird Flight 


by F. W. LANE 


Ir is said that the Wright brothers used to lie on their backs upon the 
sands of the North Carolina coast and gaze for hours at the flight of 
turkey vultures. Probably as a result of what he learned then, Wilbur 
Wright once said in a lecture: ““The bird has learned the art of equili- 
brium, and learned it so thoroughly that its skill is not apparent to our 
sight. We learn to appreciate it only when we can imitate it.” 

A man who went gliding in the aerial haunts of vultures witnessed 
another aspect of the soaring flight of a bird which even Wright could 
scarcely have imagined. He found that vultures, ever on the look-out 
for ‘kills’, parcel out their domains, and each bird patrols its own terri- 
tory while keeping a sharp watch on its neighbours. While soaring in 
company with the vultures one day, the glider noticed that one of the 
birds had discovered a thermal, or warm, current of air, and at once 
circled and climbed. This action was a signal to its neighbours, and 
in less than a minute the discoverer of the thermal current was the 
apex of a pyramid of climbing vultures. The glider flew over and was 
accepted by the vultures as a companion. He found that when he 
discovered a thermal, the vultures quickly followed him up! 

Soaring is one of the most fascinating manceuvres in bird flight. Few 
who have travelled on board ship have failed to watch with lively 
interest the effortless way in which gulls follow in the wake of vessels. 
But to see the perfection of soaring flight one must go to latitudes where 
the wandering albatross is found. The record for the longest wing- 
spread of one of these birds is eleven feet four inches. In addition, 
nearly every bone is filled with air-sacs. With such a ‘pneumatic’ 
structure, and expert gliding kit, it is not surprising that albatrosses 
have become a byword for their mastery of gliding flight. 

To quote the great American ornithologist Dr William Beebe: “‘For 
speed, control, and sheer grace albatrosses have no equal in the air. ... 
A single individual bird has been known to follow a definite ship for 
3000 miles.”” And Dr Beebe puts the maximum speed of an albatross 
at 100 m.p.h. 

But it is worthy of note that, while the tremendous wing-spread of 
the albatross is admirable for use in the ‘Roaring Forties’ and other 
regions where there is always a wind to enable the bird to rise, such 
wings are useless almost anywhere else. Indeed, so poor is an albatross 
at taking-off that if one is caught and released on the deck of a ship it 
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cannot escape because the runway is insufficient to allow it to rise above 
the bulwarks. 

The wings of an albatross are a good example of specialized flying 
equipment for use in a particular place. By a study of the wings of 
most other birds one can conjecture fairly accurately the type of country 
in which they live. Most birds which live among trees or underbush 
have short, rounded wings. Fast flyers, such as the swift and swallow, 
have comparatively long, thin, pointed wings. The thick, powerful 
wings of an eagle are admirable for carrying heavy loads. 

Controversy has existed for years over the question of whether an 
eagle can carry a human baby. In my book, Nature Parade, I wrote: 
“T think the answer is that a few eagles are capable of the feat but that 
it very rarely happens”. After reading this, a doctor wrote to me 
giving evidence that many years ago in Ireland a golden eagle did 
snatch up a human baby and carry her across a river. The baby was 
then dropped to the ground. She recovered, but when she grew up she 
had a limp which was a permanent reminder of her perilous journey. 

Perhaps the most remarkable wings possessed by any bird are those 
of the humming-bird. There are, of course, many species but here I 
am treating them under one head. The frequency of the wing-beat 
of a sparrow is about thirteen per second—that of the humming-bird is, 
at times, five times faster. High-speed motion films, taken at 1200 
picture-frames per second, have shown that when a humming-bird is 
hovering its wings beat at fifty flaps per second, but when it is frightened 
and darts away the frequency rises to seventy beats per second. These 
speeds have been confirmed by the acoustical method of measuring 
frequency. 

An interesting aspect of bird flight is the study of the speeds which 
various birds attain. Before scientific methods were used to obtain 
reliable figures some very exaggerated ‘records’ were published. The 
German ornithologist Gatke, for example, claimed that hooded crows 
flew from Heligoland to Britain at a speed nearing 107 m.p.h.; that the 
northern blue-throat covered 1600 miles in nine hours; and that the 
Virginian plover flew from Labrador to Brazil across 3200 miles of open 
sea ataspeed of 212m.p.h. But perhaps the best story which Gatke told 
was of the curlews and godwits which flew, according to him, from the 
east of Heligoland to an oyster-bed 22,000 feet away in just one minute. 

Although today we may smile at such claims as these, it must be 
remembered that without the apparatus which is now at the disposal 
of the scientific investigator it is by no means easy to measure accurately 
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the flying speed of a bird. The whole subject is complicated because 
of the difference between air- and ground-speeds. When viewed from 
the ground a bird may appear to be travelling at a good pace, but if 
the velocity of the wind was measured it might prove that the bird was 
doing little more than drift along at the speed of the surrounding air. 
Similarly, a bird struggling against the wind would not, from the 
ground, give the impression of great speed, but if its ground-speed were 
added to the velocity of the wind the result might be quite startling. 
For example, eider-duck have been observed flying against a ninety 
m.p.h. gale. From the ground they appeared to be flying at about 
one m.p.h. but their air-speed was nearer 100 m.p.h.! 

Two other factors must be borne in mind when considering the speed 
of birds. First, all birds of the same species are not capable of the same 
speed. Age, state of plumage and other physical factors modify power 
of flight. Secondly, most birds have two speeds: a normal rate for 
general use and an accelerated panic or chasing speed. 

Speeds have been recorded in many ways: by aeroplane speedo- 
meter, balloons, theodolites and stop-watches: by marking birds and 
noting the time they took to travel a known distance, and by other ways 
varying necessarily in the degree of accuracy attained. One method, 
used by the French investigator of animal locomotion, Professor A. 
Magnan, was particularly ingenious. Birds were ‘harnessed’ by silk 
thread to an indicator which recorded the amount of line taken out as 
the bird flew and the time occupied. A simple calculation then gave 
the speed of the bird in miles per hour. 

What, then, are the probable maximum speeds which can be expected 
from the most expert flying birds? Game birds, such as partridge, 
snipe, pheasant and grouse, can clock a mile a minute. In fact there 
is a record of a snipe which circled a car travelling at sixty m.p.h. A 
pigeon has been timed at ninety-five m.p.h., and there is little doubt 
that for a short distance some pigeons enter that small band of birds 
which are capable of travelling at 100 m.p.h. or over.. A lammergeier 
has been timed by aeroplane speedometer to travel at 110 m.p.h. while 
nose-diving. A golden eagle has been carefully timed to travel at 
120 m.p.h. and gain 1000 feet in altitude while being chased by two 
peregrine falcons. 

A swallow can, without doubt, fly at over 100 m.p.h. I have notes of 
four records which show that such a speed is within the powers of these 
beautiful little flyers. Last year in Italy a’swallow was taken from her 
nest, tagged for identification, and taken to a point seventy-nine miles 
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distant. She was back on the nest in forty-three minutes, thus clocking 
a trifle over 110 m.p.h. 

No one who has been so fortunate as to see the meteor-like stoop of a 
peregrine falcon upon its prey will doubt the tremendous speed of this 
bird when power-diving. In fact we have it on the evidence of a pilot 
that when he was nose-diving at 170 m.p.h. a bird passed him “as . 
though the plane were standing still”. In America the duck-hawk (the 
American equivalent of our peregrine) has been timed by stop-watch 
to fly at between 165 and 180 m.p.h. although the bird was probably 
making use of gravity, 7.¢. the flight was not, in all probability, on a level 
course. 

As far as I know there is only one genus of bird, the-swift, of which 
some species can be reliably credited with attaining a speed, in level 
flight, of 200 m.p.h. The body of a swift is shaped like a torpedo, and 
the wings are long, narrow, pointed and have little camber. A swift 
has been known to fly with ease round an aeroplane travelling at sixty- 
eight m.p.h., and the American cloud-swift (a bird nearly as big as a 
sparrow-hawk) has flown round an aeroplane flying at eighty-five m.p.h. 

In India Mr E. C. Stuart-Baker has timed the large spine-tailed 
swifts over a two-mile course. The stop-watch readings varied between 
thirty-six and forty-two seconds. The speeds for the course, therefore, 
varied between 200 and 171-4 m.p.h. But it has been reported from 
Australia that the spine-tailed swift which inhabits that continent has 
clocked 240 m.p.h. I wonder. . 
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The new architecture on Highgate Hill 


(Opposite) Darkness and sunshine in Westminster tenements 
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Peter A, Ray 


The Tritons on the Embank- 
ment watch the busy traffic of 
barge and steamer plying day 
and night on London’s river— 


1 


—and, undisturbed by the 
bustle surging round him, the 
pavement artist designs each 
morning his crayon fancies 


(Opposite) Down the Strand, 
before the war, over 300 buses 
carrying shoppers and office 
workers passed in an hour 
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Peter A. Ray 


The sign of the Crown 
and Sugar Loaves, now 
in Creechurch Lane, and 
untouched even by the 
Great Fire of 1940, are 
all that remain of the 
shop which according to 
tradition sold the tea 
the American Colonists 
threw into Boston Har- 
bour in December 1773 


(Opposite) Charm of 
London ts its varwety, old 
streets next door to im- 
posing modern thorough- 


fares, the milkman with 


his old-fashioned van 
beside the shop that sells 


rare books 


Down to the Caledonian 
Market comes all that 
London has rejected or 
abandoned, old books, 
old furniture, old clothes, 
and is sifted there and 
carried off again by 
patient bargain-hunters 
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One of Wren’s additions to London’s grace: spire of St Giles in the Fields 
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The Poetry of London 


I REMEMBER attending once at the Sor- 
bonne a course of lectures on the history 
of Paris. The lecturer, having first 
impressed us with his beard and his wand, 
proceeded to speak of Paris as one might 
of some great work of art at which men 
had been labouring for centuries. Here 
was the original island citadel (less than 
a mile from where we were sitting), a 
dreadnought guarding the Seine as it had 
always done, though crossed. now by 
trams; there, on the north bank, royal 
windows had demanded a view, and now 
view and palace were free to all; the 
Revolution had swept away a _ prison, 
inspired monuments and broad spaces: 
finally there had come Haussmann, with 
paper and compasses, dreaming his boule- 
vards. 

So Paris had grown, tidily, concentric- 
ally. The lecturer tapped on the plat- 
form; lantern-slides showed us a city 
slowly expanding in rings, circle added to 
circle through the ages, as an oak-trunk 
grows. It was a satisfying pattern, and 
it seemed to fit. True, history as viewed 
from the lecture-room left off before the 
days of electricity, before Paris had 
swollen to the scale of its industrial 
suburbs; but on the whole this was a map 
not too flagrantly contradicted by a walk 
through the streets. The perspectives did 
hold something of what the lecturer had 
been describing. Much one could see for 
oneself, much more one could feel, in the 
elegant and sometimes flimsy blend of past 
and present. ‘There were quarters where 
the decoration of shop window and café 
awning gave to sombre stone the air of a 
féte prolonged from day to day. The 
Champs Elysées accommodated traffic, 
trees and cafés, and theatres and a palace 
—without incongruity; a visitor could 
even smile appreciatively over the name. 
And at night, hurrying through a gate- 
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way in the old deserted Cité, some civil 
servant might easily feel that he was, not 
half an hour, but several centuries late 
for his dinner appointment. This sense of 
timelessness attended by modern chic was 
the Parisian’s pride; he enjoyed being part 
of a masterpiece; in however humble a 
degree -he had his corner of the most 
stared-at city in the world. Drains might 
be bad, buses obsolete, apartments hide- 
ously. uncomfortable; Paris was still a 
great city preserved. 

Against this conservation set London, a 
city abandoned to the littleness of its 
inhabitants. Here there has been no 
orderly growth, no inner core. A medieval 
port and its surrounding villages have 
been run together, built over, rudely 
scribbled in, as commerce or fashion (but 
more often the first) dictated. One 
London constructed of wood has been 
replaced by another in brick and stone; 
that in turn is giving way to concrete; and. 
from all the styles that have at one time or 
another held sway there will be found 
only fragments, a corner here, a disappear- 
ing vista there, held together by something 
other than architectural pattern. 

What wonderful promise the names on 
the map hold out to a sightseer! St 
Paul’s! It stands on a hill, but so shawled 
round and huddled by its business quarter 
that no one has yet been able to enjoy a 
view of it. Londoners in the 17th century 
thronged the main aisle of the original 
church to exchange bargains and gossip, 
and the same instinct has played, round 
locked doors, ever since. It took one Great 
Fire to produce Wren’s masterpiece; 
several more fires and a social revolution 
will be needed before the site can be 
cleared of its lumber. Regent’s Street ? 
Nothing remains of the Regency except 
what the memory brings from old prints 
and photographs. Its unpretending charm 
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Dorien L 
Views of St Paul’s have the charm of unexpectedness; here is a glimpse across the river 
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The old Adelphi Terrace, pulled down in 1937, was a perfect specimen of Georgian elegance in brick 


vanished with the dust of Nash’s brick. 
Fleet Street, Charing Cross? Same story. 
The Adelphi? Same story, but more 
recent. Our landlords and speculators 
have shown a deadliness of aim which the 
Nazis might well envy. ‘Property, pro- 
perty, property!” echoed the galloping 
hoofs ina poem of Tennyson, and there are 
endless dingy or swagger streets in London 
that convey this message and little else. 
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Cease, however, to regard London as a 
city, recognize it for the tract of urban 
landscape it is, smudged over an area five 
times as great as the New Forest, and its 
qualities begin to emerge. A visit to the 
Tower will reveal a good deal more than 
the presence, replete with legend, of a 
rather uninteresting fortress which lacks 
conviction like a warming-pan in a hotel 
bedroom. The neighbourhood has its own 


The new Adelphi: when London is rebuilt after the 


character and surprises. Some of these 
surprises are striking: for example, the 
Tower Bridge, of late Victorian influence, 
which lifts its Bad Baronial in a smoky 
sky with really grandiose effect. Two of 
the side streets leading away are worth 
investigating for the sake of accidental 
pleasures such as one meets nowhere but 
in London. One provides the little stucco 
church (possibly a Wren) in the Minories; 


Dorien Leigh 
war it may be in block architecture of this kind 


it is jammed between soot-black premises 
at a distance from the street, and the sight 
of the prim, pointed, dull-yellow front 
across paving stones gives a welcome lift 
to the passer-by. It’s absurd that the 
thing should be there at all; absurd, in 
this grimy neighbourhood, that we should 
be refreshed by a glimpse that belongs 
rather to the sunlight of a Swiss Village; 
absurd, but delightful. 
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The other surprise is more in tone with 
the neighbourhood. Nightingale Lane 
runs north-east from Tower Hill (many 
London thoroughfares have these pastoral- 
sounding names— Rose Alley, Mount 
Pleasant, Paradise Street), and turns out 
to be a commerical roadway winding 
between the tall black walls of dockland. 
There are few side alleys to interrupt the 
massive bareness of walls, only brick to 
each side and sky overhead, with an occa- 
sional portal of majestic proportions. No 
architect was given the task of planning 
this convergence, yet for all its solidity it 
has the appropriateness and inevitability 
of dream architecture. Most of the brick- 
and-tile finery with which Victorian 
London set out to catch buyers seems to- 
day unbearably tawdry; but here, un- 
touched by art, commerce has found its 
perfect expression. Nightingale Lane is a 
simple statement in brick. 

Two Londons from the past are likely 
to impress themselves upon the pedestrian 
who strikes off across streets. Whatever 
the guide-book may say, there are only 


these two: the trim town of the 18th 
century, visible in parks and squares and 
rows, in an airy elegance that set Portland 
stone against cloud and plane-trees against 
well-proportioned windows; and Victorian 
London, the over-running industrial town- 
scape of wharves, factories, railways, and — 
a million chimneys squirting coal smoke 
into the sky. Further back than these 
two one can’t see, because though older 
buildings remain their active tradition has 
been lost. We may know in some detail 
what London was like in Tudor and 
medieval times, butwe can’t guess what 
it was like then to be a Londoner; we stare 
at Westminster Abbey or the Tower, we 
have lost the feel. That particular “dis- 
covery’ of London made by everyone who 
has lived there for any length of time has 
its nostalgia, its gallery of ghosts, but they 
take us no more than a couple of centuries 
into the past. When we try to push back 
the perspective even a little more, we meet 
painted -views and a lost race of men. 
The Elizabethans! Shakespeare is a com- 
plete stranger. Scholars may have given 
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Hollar’s picture reminds us that the squat stone building of today did once tower over wooden roofs 
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the impression that history has somehow 
mislaid Shakespeare; because curiosity in 
his case is hard to satisfy. The fact is we 
know as much about Shakespeare as we 
do about Bacon or Queen Elizabeth, 
Edward I or Chaucer—that is, exceedingly 
little. 

And what is true of personages is true 
also of place. We don’t find a personal 
Shakespeare or Chaucer in their works, 
and they don’t show us a London we can 
imagine walking in. A London at the 
most is ‘in the air’ when they write, in the 
repartee of pilgrims setting off for Canter- 
bury, in the tavern scenes of Henry IV, 
and Cleopatra on the Nile: 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d 
throne, 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten 
gold; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the 
oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke . . . 


There cif. swe. like, 
we can transfer to 
Thames, with Eliza- 
beth and Essex 
seated in the barge, 
as perhaps Shake- 
speare was hinting; 
but it is an ideal 
picture. ~ Even in 
other poetry which 
is more nearly a 
poetry of the town, 
the page opens 
windows on to a 
countryside, a_ love 
story without back- 
ground, distances in 
space or time. Many 
—most—English poets 
have lived a part of 
their lives in London 
without their work 
showing appreciable 
trace. Ben Jonson 


THE POETRY OF LONDON 


(1573-1637) relished the life of tavern, 
stage and mansion, yet the town of his 
plays is three-quarters Roman; Donne 
(1573-1631) pursued youthful pleasures 
and later thundered his sermons of 
retribution in St Paul’s—the sermons 
have come down to us, but not the mid- 
night streets. 

Not till the 18th century, I think, does 
poetry written in London begin to reflect 
its surroundings, and even then the classical 
light was so strong that ancient Rome 
dazzled beyond the London bawling and 
surging round the window. Anecdotes 
about Dr Johnson (1709-84) are crammed 
with London; London was perhaps the 
chief experience of his life; and yet he com- 
municates hardly a ghost of this passion 
to paper, as though what was loved, and 
what was written, must for ever exist on 


separate planes. His poem entitled 
London is traditional satire along the lines 
of Juvenal. 


Nevertheless, it isin 18th-century writing 


Hans Gohler 


One of the triumphs of bad architecture: but, whatever the purists may 
say about Tower Bridge, it is the most striking landmark on the Thames 
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Continental visitors to London in the 18th century were shocked by its noisy, dirty streets, but in London’ s history 
the period is remarkable as the first and last time when town-planning on any scale overrode the dictates of 
commerce. (Above) Burlington House, Piccadilly, offers avista stretching into country. (Below) The 1gth- 
of commerce, as seen by the French engraver, Dore: typical of many parts of London today 
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that we feel the first stirrings of a London 
poetry. Pope’s “dear, damn/’d, distracting 
town’, though it never possessed him as a 
theme in itself, is ever-present as a haunt- 
ing, an influence and a style. The Pope 
couplet, so admirably proportioned and 
varied, is the precise equivalent of a St 
James’s frontage or urban parkland. It 
breathes an air when world discovery had 
narrowed down to domestic travel, when 
there were continents on a side table. 
Artifice and ease, urbanity, wit, a mocking 
delight in fashion—these will be found 
everywhere in Pope (1688-1744); witness 
the Tea-time in Rape of the Lock: 


Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of the Court; 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they 
past, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian 
screen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 


Other writers—Swift (1667-1745), for 


example— give a more literal picture of 


the town’s life and manners, while lacking 
Pope’s ability to draw something quint- 
essential from that life. In an age of 
manners, and of style in writing, the 
London stage for the first and last time 
both mirrored its audience and flattered 
it with a worthy art. The appearance of 
Millamant in The Way of the World, 
heralded by “‘Here she comes, i’ faith, full 
sail, with her fan spread and streamers 
out, and a shoal of fools for tenders’’, is 
as vigorous and lightly expressive as a 
drawing by Constantin Guys. From the 
other end of society one might select 
The Beggar's Opera, with its pastoral lifted 
out of a stinking underworld. Gay 
(1685-1732)—an underrated poet, by the 
way—had noted his streets, prisons and 
public hangings with an appreciative eye. 
An early poem, Trivia, communicates a 
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lively impression of London by day and 
night, and warns the pedestrian against 
many dangers, from going out without an 
umbrella to being seduced by wily glances. 
The Covent Garden of those days, though 
aristocratic, had its invaders: 


Where Covent Garden’s famous temple stands, 

That boasts the work of Jones’ immortal 
hands; 

Columns with plain magnificence appear, 

And graceful porches lead along the 
square: 

Here oft my course I bend, when lo! from 
far, 

I spy the furies of the football war: 

The prentice quits his shop, to join the crew, 

Increasing crouds the flying game pursue. 

Then, as you roll the ball o’er snowy 


ground, 

The gath’ring globe augments with ev’ry 
round. 

But whither shall I run? the throng draws 
nigh, 

The ball now skims the street, now soars 
on high; 

The dext’rous glazier strong returns the 
bound, 

And gingling sashes on the pent-house 
sound. 


The fires of an earlier period were almost 
matched for spectacle by the frosts of this 
one: 


O roving Muse, recal that wond’rous year, 

When Winter reigned in bleak Britannia’s air; 

When hoary Thames, with frosted oziers 
crown’d, 

Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 

The Waterman, forlorn along the shore, 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar; 

See harnessed steeds desert the stony town, 

And wander road unstable not their own; 

Wheels o’er the harden’d waters smoothly 
glide, 

And rase with whiten’d tracks the slipp’ry 
tide. 

Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire. 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets 
appear, 

And num’rous games proclaim the crouded 
fair. 
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Jostling, noisy, ruffianly though the 
London populace was in the Age of 
Reason, one gets the impression of a wide- 
spread enjoyment absent from the follow- 
ing century. 

Compare a Rowlandson (1756-1827) 
water-colour with a drawing by Cruik- 
shank (1792-1878). All the lines in the 
first are roly-poly, the tints fresh, fat men 
and women are seen strenuously brawling, 
even the horses have a plump roll. With 
the second everything has grown hideously 
thin, as though after a long siege; there is 
a freemasonry of thinness, lank houses, 
tattered human skeletons (even the chil- 
dren), drooping nags beside knobbly lamp- 
posts—the general neediness emphasized 
by ragged strokes of the pen. Something 
more than the Industrial Revolution 
seems to separate the two; something 
more, in the artist, than the Romantic 
understanding of pity. It is the advent of 
loneliness. Nowhere in Rowlandson’s 
drawings, in the verse of Pope, Gay, Con- 
greve or even Swift (and few men can have 
been lonelier than Swift), is there a hint 
of it; their figures are always grouped, 
amiably it may be, or in a tumult; their 
crowds are on bank-holiday terms. 

To Blake (1757-1827), I believe, must 
go the honour of having first seized the 
profound and tragic anonymity of modern 
life. He grew out of the late 18th century 
and the compact society of London with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at its head; or rather, 
as we read him, the new century seems to 
grow out of kim. His rare poems on 
London can be divided like all his work 
into those of Innocence and those of 
Experience. Here is the brighter picture: 


’Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent 
faces clean, 

The children walking two and two, in red 
and blue and green, 

Grey-headed beadles walk’d before, with 
wands as white as snow, 

Till into the high Dome of Paul’s, they like 
Thames’ waters flow. 
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Oh what a multitude they seemed, these 
flowers of London town! 

Seated in companies they sit with radiance 
all their own: 

The hum of multitudes was there, but 
multitudes of lambs, 

Thousands of little boys and girls raising 
their innocent hands. 


Now like a mighty wind they raise to 
Heaven the voice of song, 

Or like harmonious thunderings the seats 
of Heaven among, 

Beneath them sit the agéd men, wise 
guardians of the poor; 

Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel 

— from your door. 


Here the dark: 


I wander through each charter’d street 

Near where the charter’d Thames does 
flow, 

And mark in every face I meet, 

Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 


In every cry of every Man, 

In every Infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d manacles I hear. 


How the chimney-sweeper’s cry 
Every black’ning church appals; 
And the hapless soldier’s sigh 
Runs in blood down palace walls. 


But most through midnight streets I hear 

How the youthful harlot’s curse 

Blasts the new-born infant’s tear, 

And blights with plagues the marriage- 
hearse. 


In any anthology of pieces about London 
this poem of Blake’s stands out as the 
harshest and best. Since Blake, of course, 
many poets have written realistically of 
London (a London growing every year 
more vast and implacable to its inhabit- 
ants) but none with so packed a vision. 
One phase of the Romantic movement 
which /never attained to full growth in 
England was the modern discovery of 
cities: of multitude and solitude. Coleridge 
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The contrast between 18th and 19th centurycan be seen plainly in the work of Rowlandson and Cruikshank. 
Only forty years separate them, yet in the second we can trace the effects of a growing industrialism. 
(Above) The hurly-burly of streets as seen by Rowlandson has, to modern eyes, a country freshness. 


(Below) Cruzkshank’s figures, though equally animated, suggest town living of a grimier and leaner kind 
Rischgitz Stud 
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(1772-1834) brooded on Highgate Hill; 
Kubla Khan perhaps was the result. 
Wordsworth (1770-1850) made an occa- 
sional descent from his mountain fastness, 
and there are good passages in The Prelude 
on the hurly-burly of streets, though he 
only saw, with less intensity, what Blake 
had seen. «There is no need to quote the 
well-known Sonnet on Westminster Bridge; 
it is the fine expression of Wordsworth’s 
deepest feeling towards cities—a flying 
glimpse at daybreak, of distance and 
enchantment. The real poet of this newly- 
spread and deepening sense of town life 
was De Quincey (1785-1859), in whose 
imagination London assumed majestic 
proportions. He records in an early 
chapter of the Autobiography his emotion 
on seeing the drover of cattle in a country 
lane headed towards London; their journey 
would take a week or more, and the 
thought increased his awe of the suction- 
power which could draw him, in a gallop- 
ing stage-coach, to the capital in a quarter 
of the time. 


Already at the three stages’ distance (say, 
40 miles from London), upon some of the 
greatest roads, the dim presentiment of 
some vast capital reaches you obscurely, 
and like a misgiving. This blind sympathy 
with a mighty but unseen object, some vast 
magnetic range of Alps, in your neigh- 
bourhood, continues to increase, you know 
not how. Arrived at the last station for 
changing horses—Barnet, suppose, on one 
of the north roads, or Hounslow on the 
western—you no longer think (as in all 
other places) of naming the next stage; 
nobody says, on pulling up, “Horses to 
London’; that would sound ridiculous; 
one mighty idea broods over all minds, 
making it impossible to suppose any other 
distinction. . . . This trepidation increases 
both audibly and visibly at every half- 


mile: . . 


Once in London and without the means 
to get away, he haunted its streets, 


markets and alleyways as afterwards, in 
opium dreams, they returned to haunt 
him. His walks took him to the Opera 
or, on Saturday nights, wherever crowds 
hung under the lamplight. 


Some of these rambles led me to great 
distances. ... And in my attempt to 
steer homewards, I came suddenly upon 
such knotty problems of alleys, alleys 
without soundings, such enigmatical entries, 
and such sphinx’s riddles of streets without 
obvious outlets or thoroughfares, as must 
baffle the audacity of porters, and confound 
the intellect of -hackney coachmen. I 
could almost have believed, at times, that 
I must be the first discoverer of some of 
these terrae incognitae, and doubted whether 
they had yet been laid down in the modern 
charts of London. Positively, in one line 
of communication to the south of Holborn 
for foot-passengers only, the road lay 
through a man’s kitchen; and as it was a 
small kitchen, you might run foul of the 
dripping-pan. 


In The Opium-Eater De Quincey’s impres- 
sions of London are conveyed in a prose 
so magnificent and so shaded into dream 
that a reader may overlook the accuracy 
of his sensations. ‘Too large!” is not 
merely the feeling, half-way between 
shudder and exultation, of nerves fortified 
by opium; it is the common thought of 
everyone who has lived in London with 
his pores open for more than a very few 
days. In all of us the spectacle of the 
streets, fashion conflicting with. misery, 
the procession of faces bustling at noon, 
mournfully gliding by lamplight, the 
tireless machinery of lives, induces a 
spellbound mood; we are both attracted 
and repelled; we cannot hope ourselves 
to do more than light a match in this 
immensity, yet (we are made to feel) here 
is the centre of existence, the final revel- 
ation. 

Only one other poet, from the other 
end of the century, approaches De Quincey 


(Opposite) Fleet Street, in 1904, was quite as jammed with slowly moving traffic as it is today 
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Will F. Taylor 


Bedford Square, before the war, was the one Bloomsbury square which had successfully preserved 


its character and withstood all modern encroachments. 


It is the most perfect example of Georgian 


domestic architecture remaining in London, and will, we hope, escape the worst of Nazi bombing 


in his surrender to London. For James 
Thomson (1834-82), too, London was a 
towering experience, a _ vision with 
grandeurs and emblems of suffering, to be 
caged in the mind. Unfortunately he 
lacked both the poetic will-power and the 
escape through opium which enabled De 
Quincey to translate streets into chiming 
vistas of prose. Thomson trudged through 
too many hopeless nights in London to 
survive unhurt, but his City of Dreadful 
Night, though unrelievedly black, and 
depressed in diction as well as feeling, does 
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capture at moments impressively the murk 
of Victorian life. (Doré’s engravings, of 
slightly earlier date, contain a similar 
sculptural gloom.) 


Yet as in some necropolis you find 
Perchance one mourner to a thousand 


dead, 
So there; worn faces that look deaf and 
blind 
Like/tragic masks of stone. With weary 
-tread 


Each wrapped in his own doom, they 
wander, wander . . . 


Rischgitz Studios 


One of the successes of the Wembley Exhibition was a reconstruction of the houses on old London 


Bridge. 


The old bridge was more impressive in its way than the modern one, though against 


its appearance we might set the discomfort of houses damper than the air raid shelters of today 


I sat forlornly by the riverside, 

And watched the bridge-lamps glow like 
golden stars 

Above the darkness of the swelling tide, 

Down which they struck rough gold in 
ruddier bars, 

And heard the heave and plashing of the 
flow 

Against the wall a dozen feet below. 

Large elm-trees stood along that river- 
walk, 

And under one, a few steps from my seat, 

I heard strange voices. . . . 


“There is one truth of midnight, another 
of noon-day,”’ replied Thomson to a friend 
who had written complaining of pessimism; 
his was almost exclusively the first. It is 
a curious fact that while the glooms of 
industrial London have provoked some 
good poetry continuing into our own day 
(T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land might be set 
beside Thomson), the consolations of 
living in London, lights, warmth, com- 
pany, chance voices and snatches of music 
on summer nights, have been largely 
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passed by. In French poetry there exists 
a far more conscious poésie de la ville: a 
difference between the two literatures 
almost as complete as that between Paris 
and London. Outside the half-dozen 
poets who have made a London poetry 
their aim, there is a good deal of dispersed 
writing, some of which, especially in 
Victorian times, found its way into novels. 
Dickens is by no means the only source of 
lively realities and intuitions. In Disraeli 
and others there are passages of a florid 
romanticism which reflect, if they do not 
form, a period. 

What is true of writing about London 
is true also of London itself: half its charm 
lies in the accidental beauties which a fine 
day or a prowling curiosity may discover. 
Ask any Parisian what he means by Paris 
and he will point to the quays along the 
Seine, the grand boulevards, the Ghamps- 
Elysées, Notre-Dame, the Sacré-Cceur, the 
Eiffel Tower. But put the same question 
to a Londoner about London, and after 
thinking for a while he will draw out some 
oddly endearing private association. For 
one, perhaps, it will be the sounds of the 
river carried across roofs to a northern 
suburb; for another, the yellow-pink 
evening light and the sense of freedom that 
comes to office workers released from 
routine; for yet another, London will be 
the parks, or Bloomsbury squares, or 
some throbbing parade-ground like 
Tottenham Court Road or the White- 


chapel High Street. Each will pro- 
duce as the ‘real’ London a corner of 
his own. 


My own memory takes me back to a 
figure of my childhood. 

He was a man like Andersen, so exactly 
Andersen himself, that were the famous 
writer living today I should not cross the 
road to meet him. One has written the 
stories, the other not; that is the only 
difference between them. The Andersen 
I knew—by sight only, that of course was 
not his name—had even that touch of vain 
foppishness, consorting oddly with a tom- 


eh 


tit charm, which attracts children and 
amuses their elders. In his case there was 
little enough reason for vanity; he turned 
an organ handle in a Camden Town street, 
and his flowery waistcoat hung in strips. 
Rain seemed to bring him out, for I do 
not remember ever seeing him on a fine 
afternoon. An arpeggio of water would 
sweep along the street, driving people 
under awnings and into doorways, and 
he would appear at the end of it walking 
lankily, gesticulating, with his head cocked, 
as though inside it there were a bell 
ringing. Then, choosing a place in the 
gutter, he would set up his apparatus: a 
hand-organ on legs that let down, sur- 
mounted by a small stage. He turned the 
handle; the music squeaked, the puppets 
shivered. One week it would be a ball- 
room, draped, with a palm-tree in the 
corner, and hussars and crinolined belles 
holding the floor. The next week, 
villagers round a maypole, or Hawaii 


-after the style of the cigar merchant. With 


what love he nodded over those broken 
figures, encouraging them, watching their 
convulsions, disentangling a pair of legs 
which had jumped a neck! From time 
to time he looked up to win his audience, 
children for the most part as ragged as 
himself. His eyes danced madly in time 
with the music, and when it seemed this 
must go on for ever the music stopped; 
melancholy and a hint of real madness 
came over his face. He seemed to 
remember an appointment, held out his 
hat, pulled it as quickly away, packed his 
apparatus and stalked off, leaving a group 
of children gazing at the air. 

That ‘scene, in memory, illuminates 
with a strange poignancy the dinginess of 
many harsh streets and makeshift corners: 
winding tramways, geometrical roofs, 
canals, the East End marshes, the railway 
stations, the embankments, the familiar 
scaffolded lots: areas that bulk so large in 
our total impression, and clog the foot- 
steps- of every traveller through this 
London-without-end, 
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Few buildings of modern London are more blandly featureless than the banks and insurance offices in 
the City. The Bank of England itself is the worst offender. (Above) The Bank, in 1781, before 
it had assumed its present national importance. (Below) Highgate Archway, in 1813—the days 
when Highgate was a village outside London 
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Travelling in Warren 


by SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


Warren, as Miss Townsend Warner explains, is a township in Connecticut, and Connect- 
cut is one of the six Eastern States of America which make up New England. The name 
‘New England’ was given to these states by the English adventurer, Fohn Smith, who, 
after emigrating to Virginia in 1607 and being rescued from the Indians by Pocahontas, 


explored and mapped thetr coastline 


“T HAVE travelled a great deal in Concord,” 
wrote Thoreau. And Walden remains to 
this day one of the world’s most. per- 
suasive travel-books, though the journeys 
it records are mostly strolls, and its ‘starred’ 
features are such things as a little lake, a 
spring, a bird’s nest. During the summer 
of 1939 I often had Thoreau in mind, and 
even hoped that his ghost might give me an 
approving glance; for, being in the U.S.A., 
instead of behaving as an English visitor 
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is expected to behave, hurrying to Colorado 
and Santa Fé and Salt Lake City, I lived 
for six weeks in the north-west corner of 
Connecticut, in the-township of Warren, 
and travelled, after Thoreau’s manner, 
there, and in the neighbouring townships 
of Kent, New Milford, Cornwall, Sharon 
and Litchfield. 

A township need not imply a town. It 

a kind of magnified parish (without the 
ecclesiastical connotation of an English 
parish), the extent of land granted to a 
body of settlers; and often the town centre 
is no more than a village, especially where 
the local industry is still the original in- 
dustry of farming land precariously ex- 
torted from rock and forest. The town of 
Warren, for instance, consisted of a small 
church on a hill, a well-populated grave- 
yard, a store, a fine ruined dwelling-house, 
a schoolhouse, and littleelse. ‘The popula- 
tion of Warren, 303 persons in the last 
census, lives scattered among the woods 
and rolling rocky pastures. So if I wanted 
an urban feeling I went to Litchfield, 
where the classically white and graceful 
churchseems unperturbed by any memories 
of its chequered life (in 1873 it was moved 
away on rollers, and served as an armory, 
a dance hall, and finally a cinema); or to 
New Milford, where there is a railway 
station, a Main Street, a very. finely 
modelled life-sized white papier maché horse 
outside the saddlers, and a curious feeling 
that one has got into Italy: partly because 
it is a little town of steep streets and pale 
hous¢s, partly because there is such a 
quantity of cheap fruit on sale there, and 
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A flying photographer's picture of New England’s pastures, which were once primeval forests 
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partly because so many of the names on 
the shop-fronts are Italian. 

One of the charms of New England is 
that it is so much a kind of New Europe 
(the 1930 census showed that only 34.1 per 
cent of the Connecticut population is of 
native parentage, and of these many are 
only one generation removed from Europe). 
Latin children engaged in eating large 
slices of pink water-melon—that very 
Latin occupation—would pause between 
the bites to speak in flawless Yankee. 
Smells of oil and garlic floated from door- 
ways typical of New England, with trim 
white paint and fluted columns, the fish- 
monger might be a Swede and the garage 
mechanic a Pole, and epicures could drive 
from sm6érgasbord at one road-house to 


minestrone at the next. 

Indeed, one could touch further than 
Europe. One day a grave gentleman 
came to our door, introducing himself with 
a letter from a local Congregationalist 
minister and asking if we would care to 
buy some lace; he was a teacher, he ex- 
plained, and sold lace during the vacation 
in order to raise money to send his son to 
college. Just as he was leaving he added, 
as an afterthought, that he was by birth a 
Syrian. 

New Europe, indeed, would be a much 
truer name for a climate where summer 
produces peaches, melons, fire-flies and 
egg-plants, where winter is spread with 
thick snow. When it was very hot I used 
to retire to our cellar: a handsome stone- 
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A row of houses in seafaring Nantucket shows how comfortably white-painted wood can neighbour brick 
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walled apartment running under the whole 
spread of the house, cool and shady, where 
narrow horizontal slit-windows showed the 
vivid grasses outside, and the vine leaves 
drooping with heat, and sometimes the 
shadowy passing of a chipmunk. There 
I would sit in an old rocker, and fan my- 
self, and drink coca-cola from the re- 
frigerator. And if I raised my eyes to the 
ceiling I saw little sleds fastened to the 
beams, and snowshoes, and bunches of 
boots with skates on them: the winter 
equipment of our landlord and his family. 

Our landlord was a farmer, and his farm 
was the only building we could see in our 
landscape. It lay a little further down the 
valley, a white clapboarded house with a 
stand of shade trees in front of it, and 
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The Charles River and, beyond, the distant skyline of Boston 


TRAVELLING IN WARREN 


beside it the great red-painted barn, and 
the silo, and the sheds where his dairy herd 
spent the winter half of the year. Across 
the road was the wood-pile: a wall of logs, 
seven foot high, seven foot deep, twenty 
yards long, I suppose; and beside it, its gay 
paint blistering in the heat, was the snow- 
plough. 

During the long winter this wood would 
be consumed in the great stove ‘down 
cellar’, that burned night and day, heating 
house and water. Pumping, cooking, 
lighting, washing, milking, though, were 
done by electricity, and electricity worked 
the refrigerator and the. clock. It is 
cheap, and only the poorest houses in this 
district are without it. Except for its big 
stone chimney, the farm-house was wood 
entirely: double walls, and a 
heavy shingled roof. Wood and 
stone alike came from the. farm 
land; the wood from the forest, 
the stone out of the rocky ground. 

One day the farmer’s eldest 
son told me of how they had con- 
verted fifteen acres of natural 
ground into a pasture. First of 
all they cut down the trees. 
That was a winter’s work. After 
the snow had melted they began 
clearing out the rocks, blasting 
them with charges of dynamite. 
In the autumn they rooted out 
the tree stumps. During the 
next summer they filled up the 
sumps, hollows left by the rocks 
and roots, and levelled the 
ground. Then they walled it. 
After that they could get on 
with the first rough ploughing. 
The walls were made out of the 
rocks taken from the ground. 
Such walls look precarious, for 
no mortar is used; but they hold 
by planning and skilful balance, 
even against the pressure of 
snowdrifts. Ifstone is lacking— 
not usual in this stony country 
—you fence with wood, usually 
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the snake-fence, which consists of long rails, 
laid with their ends crossing in a long- 
drawn zigzag. Itis because of this angular 
serpentine construction that a snake-fence 
has its name, not because of any views 
that it may keep out snakes. 

This young man (who heard with 
interest my account of quickset hedges, 
but found it hard to conceive of such a 
thing) was very sympathetic to our interest 
in snakes, and used to bring us different 
varieties, coiling around his wrist. The 
prettiest was a milk-snake, which wears a 
most elegant colour-scheme of black, 
white, and a bright pinkish-chestnut 
colour. I have to own that my interest in 
snakes was quickened by the knowledge 
that both rattlesnakes and copperheads 
may still be found in the wilder parts of 
Connecticut; though it takes some cun- 
ning to find a rattlesnake, since they are 
haughty, retiring creatures, and spend 
most of their lives in a valetudinarian pre- 
occupation with temperature, being as 
sensitive to cold and draughts as any old 
gentleman moving around a sun-lounge; 
and when, in an early walk, I saw a 
sloughed skin of great length I approached 
it cautiously, feeling that its tenant might 
still be nearby, and able to express resent- 
ment at both ends. But this fifty-six-inch 
oil-skin garment so delicately patterned 
had been quitted by a black snake: a harm- 
less, useful reptile that eats small vermin, 
and sometimes other snakes. (Later, in 
North Carolina, I met one that had about 
a foot of undigested brother still wriggling 
from its jaws, and seemed reproachful at 
being interrupted.) As for lizards and 
salamanders, there were dozens of them. 
Salamanders seem to have an ill-starred 
passion for tarred roads that have just been 
rained on, and after a storm and a car the 
road would be speckled with squashed 
orange and black bodies that looked like 
little squashed fruits. 

After acar, Isay. For our road, though 
grand enough to be a tarred one, was un- 
frequented; and little came along it except 
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the postman, driving a four-seater in his 
shirt-sleeves and sometimes pausing to pick 
an apple from the trees along the roadside, 
or one of the farmer’s cars (he had three, 
but as he also had ten children this was not 
an unreasonable allowance), and the fruit 
and vegetable salesman, and the car from 
the stores, and the Camp Meriden van. 
Meriden is an industrial town, and every 
summer children from Meriden came for 
a camping holiday to a lake nearby. We 
used to hear them larking and singing, and 
sometimes in the evening the strains of a 
cornet would wander across the pastures, 
and mingle with thé constant evening 
uproar of frogs and cicadas. 

The noise of the frogs was extremely 
impressive, indeed at first, before one had 
grown accustomed to it, it was even rather 
alarming; for one cannot believe that 
sounds so loud and commanding can come 
out ofa mere frog. They begin with dusk, 
at first a few deep single twanging notes. 
These are taken up by other frogs, far and 
near. Itis as though the countryside were 
dotted with invisible double-bass players, 
pulling their strings pizzicato, lento e molto 
maestoso. More and more double-bass 
players join in, the isolated pizzicati come 
quicker and quicker, and turn into a brisk 
thrumming that swells and dwindles and 
swells again. Cicadas are so numerous 
and so persistent that one soon ceases to 
notice them—uniless a katydid (large green 
grasshopper) comes and sits nearby. It 
is almost impossible to ignore a katydid’s 
rhythmical shrieks. 

Immediately behind our house the forest 
began—a mixed forest of oak, maple, 
hickory, birch, walnut, sycamore; and if 
one walked for a mile or so and kept one’s 
sense of direction, one struck into the 
Appalachian Trail, that venerable Indian 
road that wanders down the backbone of 
the Eastern States. It is still used; and 
not only by hikers, though following the 
Appalachian Trail is a favourite exploit 
for good walkers, and the Trail authorities 
supply them with blaze-marks, and first- 
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Tough, trim and-seemly, this demure dwelling-house of clapboard and shingle expresses the tradi- 
tional New England rectitude, while the asymmetry of those centre windows may betoken some New 
Englander’s sturdy individualism 


aid snake-bite stations where necessary; 
but farmers, too, use it when hauling 
their winter-cut wood, and children in 
outlying homes walk along it to reach 
the road and the bus that takes them to 
school. 


Where we knew it, it was a narrow, deep- 
sunk track, whose surface alternated be- 
tween rock and deep cushiony deposits 
of leaf-mould, ribboning onward through 
the forest, its mysterious undulations re- 
cording the place of trees long ago fallen. 
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The steep-pitched roofs of red barn and white house foretell the weight of snow that will lie on this 


Black Soe 


solitary farm, whose trees were planted for summer shade and winter windbreak 


Walking there was to forget time, to forget 
even antiquity and that the Appalachian 
Trail is the equivalent of our Roman roads 
(though I daresay it may be older), and to 
take on a sort of arboreal life, hearing only 
the incessant noise of the forest, buzzing of 
insects, rustle of leaves, creak of a dead 
tree rubbing against the live one that sup- 
ports it, as though a bow were being passed 
negligently across a viola string; seeing 
only trees, and more trees, the swishing 
bough that tells one a bird has alighted on 
it or left it, and sometimes the white rump 
of a deer hurrying speckled and otherwise 
invisible through the speckled woodland. 
Nonchalantly the Trail comes to the light 
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of a clearing and the sound of the 2oth 
century. There is the State road, and a 
car going along it; and beyond the road is 
the forest again, and a little tunnel in the 
undergrowth, and into this tunnel the 
Trail dives, and goes on. 

But to hit the Trail needed a steadfast 
sense of direction, and as a rule when I 
walked from the back of our house into the 
forest I lost myself immediately. How- 
ever carefully one establishes one’s land- 
marks: a group of tall maples, a boulder 
rearing out of the undergrowth, a fallen 
oak, a grove of silver birches with their 
blazed stems, a little glade covered with 
the miniature yew forest of the ground 
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hemlock (Taxus Canadensis), a marshy 
hollow brilliant with the scarlet Cardinal 
Flower, trees and marshy hollows and 
boulders are repeated endlessly, and the 
thick undergrowth deflects one, and a 
series of remembered landmarks, carefully 
noted, joyfully recognized, and bringing 
one to the light of a clearing, brings one 
indeed to a clearing; but to a new and 
strange one, never seen before, where an 
old wood-pile, flickered over by lizards, is 
falling to pieces, only held together by a 
net of the wild grape vine, and half buried 
in masses of wild flowers that have surged 
up to enjoy the patch of sunlight and clear 
air that the woodcutters laboured to make, 
and bequeathed in the end only to the 
wild. 

The intensity of the sudden burst of light 
and heat and colour is somehow arrogant 
and intimidating; and though it is worth 
while pausing long enough to eat some of 
the wild raspberries, to gather an armful 
of pink milkweed and lilac, magenta and 
purple Joe Pye Weed (Asclepias syriaca, 
Eupatorium purpureum) (though, alas, one 
cannot gather the orange butterflies that 
complete the wild chord of colour—but the 
orange Wood Lily will do almost as well), 
to listen for the minute drum-roll of the 
humming-bird, one is glad to turn back 
into the cool anonymity of the wood, 
where the sense of being lost is at once more 
natural and less insistent; for immediately 
the game of landmarks begins again, there 
is the group of maples, the little marshy 
hollow, the baby forest of yew trees. No, 
it is not the same marshy hollow, for this 
one has no Cardinal Flower; but here, by 
a rotting tree-trunk, is a patch of Indian 
Pipes (Monotropa uniflora)-—the queerest and 
most romantic of all the things in the 
forest: a delicate wood-fungus, that looks as 
though some modern artificer had carved 
a stylised snowdrop out of white jade; but 
instead of the snowdrop’s green edging the 
bell of the Indian Pipe has a dusky border, 
as though it were charred. Corpse Plant 
is its other name; and if its style of beauty 
did not happen to appeal to you, Corpse 
Plant might seem a very good name for it. 


Paul Popper 
Boston’s Old State House (above) has an air 


of being built by Wren. The delicate steeple of 

this old wood-built church in Maine (below) 

recalls Wren’s city spires. Such architecture 

makes one realize how faithfully New England’s 
colonists recalled Old England 
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I could never make up my mind whether 
I liked best walking in the woods or walk- 
ing in the pastures. Pastures they were 
called, and certainly one might come on a 
cow or two in them. But the cows’ hoofs 
struck a noise of rock from below, and the 
cow herself might often. be dewlap-deep 
in a thicket of sweet-fern. Sweet-fern 
(Myrica asplenifolia) is a shrub, but its leaf 
is shaped like little fern-fronds; and the 
smell of sweet-fern, hot in the sun, is the 
sweetest and most gentle smell that ever 
came to nose, sweeter than the spicy sas- 
safras leaf or any flower. It grew all over 
our hilly pastures, and mixed with it were 
blueberry bushes, staghorn Sumach, pink 
and white Steeplebush (Spirea saltcifolva, 
Spirea tomentosa), and among the wiry grass 
grew orange Wood Lilies (Lilium phila- 
delphicum), which are just as 
happy outside woods as in 
them, and Evening Primroses, 
and a tangerine-coloured daisy 
called Black-Eyed Susan (Rud- 
beckiahirta). Where the pastures 
descended and became damper, 
the flowers changed to irises, 
the two eupatorias, Boneset 
and Joe Pye Weed, crimson- 
stemmed Poke Weed (Phytolacca 
decandra), whose purple berries 
have given it the name of 
Bear’s Grape. And where the 
pastures had been well-browsed 
by cattle, or often scythed, 
the blueberries dwarfed from 
bushes into a_ low - growing 
shrub; and thus looked down 
on, the lapis-lazuli berries are 
as exciting a blue as any 
gentian. 

In a landscape so full of 
covert it is not easy to identify 
birds. We grew very familiar 
with a young red-tail hawk. 
He was just learning to fly, and 
used to launch himself off, 
and go clattering among the 
branches, preluding each flight 
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with anxious screams. In the pastures 
there were Baltimore orioles, their colour- 
scheme matching that of the Black-Eyed 
Susans. A scarlet tanager was a rarer 
sight. And a ruby-throated humming- 
bird was often in the vines round our 
porch, whence it would scold at our tame 
hen. Wedidnottameher. She came up 
from the farm one morning, and refused 
to leave us. But the bird we could always 
be sure of was the cat-bird. The cat-bird 
is a grey bird, friendly, and seemingly of 
a cheerful disposition; but its melancholy 
mewings suggest only.an unsatisfied cray- 
ing for milk—or mice. American cats 
know all about the cat-bird, and are not 
taken in byit. But we had with us a kitten 
from England (commemorated in the 
account-books of the Cunard Line by the 


, Black Star 
Thick mitts, weather-beaten face, felling-axe—the lumber- 
jack goes to work 


entry: Ocean Charges on one Cat, £1: 1: 0), 
and he was constantly led astray by the 
cat-birds, charging about with pricked 
ears and stiff tail to meet the challenge that 
taunted him from trees and _ bushes. 
Hunting chipmunks he found a less 
visionary sport, though when they sat up 
and scolded he was rather afraid of them. 
At his first encounter with a woodchuck 
he was so astonished that he fainted. 
Luckily he never met a skunk or a snap- 
ping turtle. 

Though grieved as a naturalist, as a 
mere human being I was reconciled to 
meeting no skunks myself—though dead 
ones were a regrettably common sight 
on the roads. Skunks share with sala- 


manders a wrong-headed pedestrianism, 
and contrive to get run over though every 


Snapped by the hurricane that swept over New England in 
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motorist is anxious to spare their lives. 
The smell of a newly-killed skunk spreads 
far, and warns road-users to stop, or to 
look round for a by-pass. 

I cannot think of anything likely to kill 
a snapping turtle. They have shells like 
iron and jaws like crocodiles. It is said 
that if a snapper bites you the only way to 
get free is to cut off its head. 

After a little while of travelling in 
Warren I exchanged my thoughts about 
rattlesnakes and copperheads for a more 
rational caution about snapping turtles 
and Poison Ivy. Poison Ivy (which is not 
an ivy at all) grows round trees, along 
walls, round old barns and in the cellar- 
holes that show (together with the apple 
trees grown wild and bushy but still bear- 
ing) that a wooden house has rotted away 
from its stony foundation. In 
fact Poison Ivy grows much as 
nettles do; and if you come 
into contact with it it causes a 
violent irritation and sores that 
may last for days. Some people 
are said to be immune; and 
I may be one of them, for on 
one of my early travellings I 
picked a bit and took it home 
to be identified. Apart from 
the natural shock of being told 
to “Drop that stuffat once for 
the land’s sake!” I was none 
the worse; and having seen its 
brand on others I did not feel 
inclined to verify my possible 
immunity. I was finding the 
mosquitos quite enough, any-. 
way. 

Because of mosquitos every 
window has a mesh screen like 
a meat-safe, and at dusk doors 
are kept shut against them. 
Even New Englanders complain 
of them, though mildly, as we 
complain of midges. If I had 
been sensible I should have 
stayed indoors after dusk. But 
the pleasure of seeing fire-flies 
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and so much summer lightning took me 
out to continue my travels in Warren 
after sundown. And the bites of the night 
before could always be washed off in Lake 
Waramaug. 

There were always swimmers in Lake 
Waramaug. In my travels through 
Warren I saw many things I wished we 
had at home. The electrification of such 
working homes as the Kibbe’s was one, 
another was the good swimming. The 
third has done much to account for the 
second: the State Parks. 

The State Park system began as a means 
of preserving natural scenery; but State 
Parks preserve more than scenery and rare 
kinds of animal and plant life, they also 
preserve the health and hardihood of the 
people. You can go to a State Park to 
ramble, to bathe, to climb rocks; or you 
can go there to camp and live out of doors. 
They have the minimum of prohibitions 


and notice-boards, big or little they breathe 
an encouragement to Keep on the Grass. 

During August we had some magnificent 
thunderstorms. A more peaceful sign of 
summer’s ending was the arrival of the 
Kibbe twins with the message that Mother 
had started preserving, and they had 
come to fetch jars from our all-containing 
cellar. For Mrs Kibbe put up all the 
fruit and vegetables she would need during 
the winter: peaches and apples, blueberries 
and huckleberries, ears of sweet-corn, 
string beans and lima beans, tomatoes and 
cucumbers and carrots and peas. And 
the_big yellow squashes lay drying in the 
sun, the cabbages were packed in tubs, 
presently the boys would go to the woods 
for walnuts and butter-nuts. 

I had fallen so much into the rhythm of 
the country that I too wanted to be stock- 
ing a cellar against the winter. I had half 


a mind to stay on, and see what Warren 
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An example from Litchfield of the stately town-planning of colonial New England. The elm- 
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avenued street, the absence of fences between the garden lawns, give such vistas dignity and serenity 


would be like when it was covered with 
snow and only the hemlocks looked warm 
in their shaggy green. And if it had been 
an earlier August than 1939 I expect I 
would have found it easy to decide. 

One day the butcher said to me: “You 
know, there’s a countryman of yours over 
in Cornwall. He came from Cornwall 
too. Cornwallin England. He says he’d 
like to see you.” 
to Cornwall to call on my countryman. 

He opened the door, a tall old man, soft- 
voiced, with piercing black eyes and arched 
brows: there was no doubt he had come 
from Cornwall in England. He had been 
a miner there, he told me, till lack of 
work sent him to the New World. He had 
a collection of mineralogical specimens, 
and some fine Indian arrowheads which 
he showed me, and showed me, too, the 
photographs of his relations in England. 
His parlour was crowded and tidy, it had 
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So one day I went over | 
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a harmonium, and horsehair chairs, and a 
large centre table in a solemn thick table- 
cloth. It might just as well have been the 
parlour of some old-fashioned New Eng- 
lander, except for the smell. How it came 
about I don’t know, and have often 
wondered; but that room smelled like 
England, a cool clean soapy smell. Out 
of the window I saw America, the white 
clapboarded houses—this too was a white 
clapboarded house—the locust trees, the 
strong sunlight, the coca-cola sign on the 
drugstore. Inside by virtue of that smell 
it was unmistakably England. I don’t 
know if he knew it too, probably he had 
not an idea of it. He had lived most of his 
life in Connecticut, he was happy and 
settled there. But as for me, I realized in 
that English-smelling parlour that I was 
in a foreign country. I felt no particular 
pang of homesickness. I just registered it, 
an inescapable fact. 
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A New England centre of learning: (Left) Wellesley College for women, near Boston. In island Nan- 
tucket (right), houses and church huddle together as though for shelter against Atlantic gales and fogs 
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New York 


A City with a Plan 


UnuikE London, New York wears its heart 
on its sleeve. And it is a genuine heart, 
not an elaborately artificial one such as 
Paris wears to distract attention from the 
real Parisian life, the secretive French 
family life to which the stranger is never 
admitted. The stranger in New York is 
at once himself a New Yorker, and it is 
significant that his first view of the city is 
both the most spectacular and the most 
seductive one. The view of the massed 
skyscrapers of Manhattan Island as they 
are first seen from the sea has often been 
described, but it is.a perpetual wonder 
that never becomes hackneyed. What is 
more, its tremendous scale, its dynamic 
nature, means that it cannot be spoiled, 
in the way for example that thoughtless 
building has spoiled the view of St Paul’s 
from the Thames. The beauty of New 
York does not have to be maintained by 
the watchfulness of public-spirited citizens 
and the preservation societies they form 
themselves into. Such an idea, applied to 
New York, is ludicrous, and that is the 
best tribute that could be paid to New 
York’s vitality. It is all of a piece; it is 
perpetually changing, but the changes do 
not indicate a shifting of values, only a 
superabundance of energy. 

But what lies behind that superhuman 
fagade that conceals New York from the 
sea? For one thing, the ground plan of 
ancient Carthage. The gridiron street- 
pattern, as is well known, is one of the 
things the Roman military system gave to 
the world. The Roman pattern was 
usually one of squares, but when the Com- 
missioners who laid out New York City in 
1807 chose a similar system they based it 
on an oblong unit, producing a plan which 
is almost identically that of Carthage, 
except that at Carthage the blocks ran 
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parallel with the coast, while in New York 
they run at right angles. The whole of 
Manhattan Island, nearly nine miles long, 
is thus laid out in a dozen or so avenues 
parallel with its length and about two 
hundred streets intersecting them at right 
angles. Only Broadway, wandering dia- 
gonally across the gridiron, tracing the 
line of the original track which led to the 
mainland from the first settlement at the 
southern tip of the island, and the confused 
streets of the first settlement itself, disobey 
these rigid ordinances. In the latter dis- 
trict—in the Bowery and around Wall 
Street—there survives the casual planning 
of any seaport town in the Old World. 
Furthermore no railway cuttings make 
impassable traffic barriers, as in London. 
They are all underground. 

There are obvious advantages in such a 
systematized street-plan; for example, the 
ease with which one can find one’s way 
about. Fifth Avenue is the backbone of 
the whole system and the streets are dis- 
tinguished as East or West according to 
which side of it they lie, and are numbered 
from south to north. So it is clear where 
any given street lies—for example, West 
Ninety-fourth Street—and the way there 
is as simple as the mariner’s way about the 
ocean. Instead of having to endure the 
frustration and humiliation that are usually 
the stranger’s lot in a great city, he can 
plot his course, as it were, by latitude and 
longitude and find his position by dead 
reckoning. 

But more interesting is the effect of the 
street planning on the character of the 
city. First, it means that New York is a 
city without closed vistas. Look down 
the avenues and in each direction they 
continue to infinity, unless some undula- 
tion of the ground cuts short the diminish- 
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The Rockefeller Cen- 
tre is one of the 
rare instances where 
planning has not 
confined itself within 
the boundaries of a 
single ‘block’, but 
has grouped a num- 
ber of buildings in 
an area covered by 
several blocks. This 
view, looking down 
from the top of the 
Rockefeller Centre, 
Shows the — super- 
human scale.of New 
York, making St 
Patrick’s Cathedral 
as diminutive as a 
mantelpiece ornament 


The pent-house with 
its roof-garden 1s one 
of New York’ s contri- 
butions to town life. 
Because of the clean 
ai the garden can 
really be used. This 
one 1s high up above 
East 52nd Street 
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Looking up the flank of one of 
the buildings constituting the 
Rockefeller Centre: that of the 
Radio Corporation of America 


After dark the distant view of 
Manhattan changes tts charac- 
ter: a two-dimensioned  sil- 
houette becomes a-hollow citadel 
with an incandescent core, as 
the cells it 1s composed of are 
lighted up. The colony of 
down-town skyscrapers are 
here seen beneath the arch of 
Brooklyn Bridge, the first 
bridge to be built over the 
East River and still one of 
New York’s most impressive 
Structures 
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ing perspective of buildings and _ traffic 
with a macadamized horizon; look along 
the streets and they are open clear from 
river to river. Sometimes the stranger 
longs to come upon a building, however 
inconvenient, standing squarely across 
the end of the street, especially when the 
freakish winds so characteristic of New 
York blow icily down these mile-long 
canyons. But there is no escape from 
the winds. 

Secondly, the street plan—or rather 
the transport system that follows it—has 
segregated rich and poor longitudinally 
in layers, in an alternation of smartness 
and squalor arranged like a Neapolitan 
_ice. For along certain of the avenues some 
perverted visionary of New York’s early 
days planned an elevated railway. It runs 


Two aspects of the tourist's New York: the 
Empire State Building seen from among the 
blatant commercialism of 35th Street, and old 
houses in Greenwich Village, self-consciously 
antique as becomes the centre of pseudo-Bohemia 
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down the centre of the street, on slender legs 
through which the traffic can weave its way, 
and the track is high up, level with the first- 
floor windows of the houses: an ingenious 
saving of space, but a devilish contraption 
which darkens the street below and whose 
roar and rattle fills the air every few minutes 
as a train races by only a few feet from the 
windows behind which people are supposed 
to live and breathe the fresh air. New York 
has lately accepted the doom of the Elevated 
(one line has already been pulled down, 
largely as a result of the planning of the 
Rockefeller Centre), but it is not surprising 
that during the years when it was tolerated— 
and even made an object of pride—the value 
of property in these avenues went down as 
that in the avenues between went up; and 
self-respect went with it. Among New 


York’s many dramas is the quick transition 
from Third Avenue, with its slummy tene- 
ments, cheap markets and restaurants, dust 
and litter, and its glimpses into squalid bed- 
rooms from the windows of the Elevated as 
it rattles past, to Fifth Avenue with its un- 
obstructed sky, clean pavements and con- 
scious pride in its appearance; and again to 
Sixth Avenue with the Elevated careering 
overhead once more like the Giant Racer 
at a fair, and all the slovenliness it engenders, 
and yet again to Seventh Avenue with 
its cinemas, glittering shop-windows and 
crowds flocking into cafeterias and through 
the spinning doors of its hotels. 

The hotels of New York, incidentally, 
are not what London means by hotels: 
places where you go merely to get a room 
for the night or a meal in the restaurant. 


(Left) ‘Brownstone fronts’, the New York equivalent—surprisingly similar—of London’s acres of 
bourgeois houses of the mid 19th century. These are in Brooklyn, at 50th Street, but Manhattan itself 
retains many of the same kind. They are still, in some ways, the backbone of New York though 


very different from the scenes the tourist remembers. 


New York as well as London has its slum 


problem: (Right) the backs of dilapidated tenements between 107th and ro8th Streets, off Third Avenue 
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They are the busiest places of public 
rendezvous, and as replete as a self-con- 
tained town with shops, book-stalls, shoe- 
shine parlours, telegraph offices, public 
stenographers, dentists’ consulting-rooms 
and other conveniences—not to forget that 
which we specially mean by the word 
Convenience, for this is the only place 
where these are to be found: there are 
none in the streets of New York. The vast 
hotel lobby, with its central waiting-space 
fenced off with palms and furnished with 
tapestry-upholstered settees, its heavy 
smell of cigar smoke and its procession of 
bell-boys calling wanted names in falsetto 
sing-song, is a typical vortex of that rest- 
less coming and going that New Yorkers 
endure so valiantly. Here, as elsewhere, 
life is lived for preference in public. 

If the big hotels, however, the screech- 
ing Elevated, the windy canyons of streets 
and the skyscrapers—so much finer in the 
distance than close by, and each displaying 
its plume of white steam against the 
clean blue sky—constitute the New York 
the stranger remembers, they are only the 
spectacular out-crops from a surface that 
is not so very different from other surfaces 
men have scratched and furrowed into 
cities. I believe that, notwithstanding 
the skyscrapers, the average height of New 
York’s buildings is actually less than 
London’s; and although the two-dimen- 
sioned map—or the bird’s-eye view from 
an observation gallery eighty storeys up— 
give an impression of absolute regularity, 
from close to the ground the rectangular 
block becomes merged into the life lived 
in and around it, varying heights give a 
broken skyline that is nowhere so regular 
as that of Bloomsbury or Bayswater, and 
local character is predominant. It may 
be a racial character, as in the huge dis- 
tricts that are really enclaves of another 
Continent—New York is the second Italian 
and the first Jewish city in the world—it 
may be a class character, as in the solid 
square miles of two-storey houses that 
form the dormitory suburbs of Queens and 
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the Bronx—not unlike Peckham or Totten- 
ham, but far more monotonous—as well as 
in the swell apartments, block after block, 
lining Riverside Drive, or it may be a non- 
descript character of rakish decay such as 
now permeates many of the mid-town 
streets of ‘brownstone fronts’, stolid houses 
dating from the ’sixties or ’seventies, once 
the pride of a growing bourgeois com- 
munity but now largely degenerated into 
shabby lodging houses and _ business 
premises. 

It is these ‘brownstone fronts’, I think, 
that hold the essence_of earlier New York. 
Despite its reputation for continual youth- 
fulness it is an old enough city to be able 
to cherish a nostalgia about its past: it 
has a considerably longer history than 
St Petersburg—Leningrad. But if history 
lingers most in the somewhat gimcrack 
streets that span between the torrential 
traffic in the avenues, the future looms up 
in already visible samples of the new scale 
that is New York’s contribution to modern 
aesthetics. I do not mean mere size, either 
of the whole or of parts, but a breadth of 
conception which comes from the zest with 
which America entrusts herself to the 
fortunes of the modern world. This 
significant enhancement of scale can be 
perceived in the single stride of the new 
bridge across the Hudson River, in the 
parkways that take pleasure-seeking New 
York to the beaches of Long Island, in the 
new lay-out of the reclaimed Hudson shore 
and even, despite the banality of its archi- 
tecture, in the bold grouping of the Rocke- 
feller Centre. These can stand for the 
new New York, which is always the only 
New York that matters, while the ‘brown- 
stone front’ stands for the old, and the 
skyscraper, the most famous of American 
symbols, still stands for the present-day 
New York as it strikes the stranger most 
forcibly: tawdry in detail but super- 
human in the mass; inhabited before it is 
finished; out-of-date before it is filled; the 
bastard product of engineering enterprise 
and competitive advertising. 
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Plan of New York City, showing Harlem 


In Harlem 


by JOHN BANTING 


AttHoucH Harlem has been variously 
dramatized in story and song for the last 
twenty years it is necessarily represented 
by understatements. Negro writers and 
singers have themselves best expressed the 
intense life there. It is beyond the scope 
of the romanticists. Sorrow and nostalgia 
are violent. ‘When a black man’s blue”’ 
it is indeed a “‘Mood Indigo”. Gaiety is 
hilarious and as satisfying as the good 
meal which it often substitutes. There is 
no laughter like that of the Negro race— 
generous and comforting as the sun’s - 
warmth—tich, musical, deep ‘belly laugh- 
ter’. And above it all is the monumental 
tenacity of a people who have survived 
fierce oppressions. 

Harlem is.often referred to as a ‘quarter’ 
but it is really a ‘town within a town’— 
three miles square with about 350,000 
inhabitants. Soon after leaving Central 
Park at 110th Street, and walking north- 
wards up 7th Avenue, you see so many 
brown faces that you feel you have sud- 
denly stepped into another continent. 
You are impressed by the endless varia- 
tions of African features mixed with those 
of every other race and frequently pro- 
ducing fine results. The bright clothes of 
the less sophisticated, often lampooned on 
the stage, are not unsuitable when worn 
with a natural dignity. In the side streets, 
dingy with the despair of all slums and 
semi-slums, the sidewalks swarm with 
groups of children playing intricate games 
and dancing with exquisite sureness. They 
have a happy mysterious knack of avoid- 
ing collisions with passers-by in spite of 
their lively acrobatics. The youth is per- 
haps the most cheerful part of day-time 
Harlem. Rounding a corner on roller- 
skates and carrying a strapful of school- 
books, their intelligent faces stand for all 
that is hopeful and constructive. 
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During the twenties, when 
Harlem’s reputation was 
born as a super-Montmartre, 
theatrical successes brought 
fame and fortune to many of 
its inhabitants, and _ big 
limousines of tropical hues 
were a common sight speed- 
ing silently up to ‘Sugar 
Hill’, the more prosperous 
section, containing coloured 
stage and film stars of inter- 
national reputation. After 
midnight rich Gotham ‘social 
registerites’ regularly came 


up-town to celebrate and go 


slumming in the ‘nite spots’ 
and ‘yawning places’ until 
dawn and well after. For 
the first time also serious 
stage and film acting was 
gradually opened to the 
coloured race, for until re- 
cently Negroes were not toler- 
ated upon the boards except 
in the réle of ‘coons’ and poor 
old broken-down ‘Uncle 
Toms’. Some of the more 
expensive night clubs, such 
as the famous Cotton Club, 
were run entirely for the 
whites, Negroes being ex- 
cluded as guests and only 
admitted as entertainers and 
waiters. 

Nowadays some of the 
finest bands and floor-shows 
have moved down-town and 
Harlem is considered rather 
dull and out-of-date by the 
wealthy young members of 
New York ‘Bright Young’ 
society. 

The range of expression in 
Negro ‘swing’ is far wider 
and the rhythms are more 
complicated than in the 
usually weak and monoton- 
ous European version. The 
big Savoy Dance Hall is 


(Top left) Duke 
Ellington, band leader, 
plays for the dancers 
at an open-air 
‘fitterbug Famboree’. 
(Bottom left) 

What spectacle 

arouses the fascinated 
horror in these young 
critics’ eyes? 
(Right) Cabaret 
dancers: supple, 
graceful, grotesque 
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famous for its Tuesday night competitions 
when two or three hundred couples dance 
with breath-taking skill well up to stage 
standards and often higher. One pair of 
eyes seems insufficient to see all the rapidly 
variegated steps, some of which can be 
recognized in films of African travel. 

In the Baptist churches a similar rhythm 
insistently works up the congregation 
throughout the service. No doubt many are 
there principally to hear the music, which 
often consists of Bach and Beethoven upon 
the organ and stirring ‘jubilees’ upon the 
excellent gospel swing band. Many rise and 
dance in the aisles for joy. The sermons 
will be both passionate and witty. Services 
start sometimes at eight o’clock in the evening 
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and continue for four or five hours. It is 
mostly the middle-aged who are attracted 
to them. 

There are several Negro newspapers in 
Harlem but they do not truly represent the 
race and are by no means its best friend. 
Afflicted by sensationalism and snobbery, 
they alternately berate and praise well- 
known coloured stage stars and graphically 
describe the doings of the ‘Astorperious 
Ethiopians’ who live in ‘Striver’s Row’, the 
small ‘Park Avenue’ of Harlem. These 
newspapers, with only one or two exceptions, 
copy the ‘yellow’ press of the whites, but 
with their frequent use of the latest and 
most surrealist slang they certainly make 
more lively reading. 


1 The number and appearance of passers-by 
in a Harlem street hardly suggest the density 
of the negro population there—over 300,000 
in three square miles—or its poverty and 
squalor. Ninety per cent of the houses and 
Shops have white landlords and managers 

2 Serious little units of the future study the 
past: the gravity of negro children 1s an 
impressive thing 

3 Coloured girls pay as much attention to their 
looks as their white sisters. There are many 
‘“Beauticians’ and the most famous coloured 
mullionairess owed her riches to the trade 

4 ‘Father Divine’, at present the most 
popular parson in Harlem, has a_ huge 
following. But the younger people, such 
as this cheerful ‘sophisticate’, do not attach 
great importance to religion. 

5, Only occasionally in Harlem does one meet 
so pure an African type as this 
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The British Commonwealth 


II. Europe Overseas 


by GRAHAM SPRY 


Of the five-hundred-million British subjects within the Commonwealth, some seventy 


million are Europeans of whom roughly eleven million are domiciled in Canada. 


Mr 


Spry, a Canadian, shows what mixed peoples are included in this group and how they have 


adjusted themselves to British institutcons 


THE expansion of European peoples across 
the oceans after the Renaissance and the 
Age of Discovery shaped much of the his- 
tory of the last three centuries and formed 
the new world we know today—the 
world of Anglo-Saxon North America and 
Australasia, of Latin South and Central 
America, of Dutch and Anglo-Saxon South 
Africa, and of French, Dutch and Portu- 
guese colonies around the oceans. 
Christopher Columbus discovered more 
than America; he discovered the oceans 
and initiated their use as pathways. 
Until the discoveries of Columbus, western 
Europe lay at the terminus of the known 
world. Beyond was the untraversed salt sea. 
After Columbus, and the age of explora- 
tion, western Europe—Spain, Portugal, 
France, Britain—came, through the move- 
ments of peoples, to lie not at the end and 
limits of the known world but at its centre. 
The introduction of steam, after the 
Industrial Revolution of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and the coming of the motor 
engine in the 20th, increased and empha- 
sized the new significance of the sea as a 
means of travel and the new position of 
Europe as the centre of the industrialized 
modern world. A circle with a radius of, 
say, 5000 miles drawn around that area 
of the globe with the greatest productive 
power, the most highly developed natural 
resources, and the most orderly systems 
of government will embrace the western 
world from Chicago, Lllinois, to eastern 
Europe; from the Argentine to the Arctic. 
During recent centuries, the centre of the 
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circle has shifted westward; but it remains 
today in western Europe. The Atlantic, 
once a frontier barrier, is now an inland 
ocean, populated on both its shores. 
Across this ‘mediterranean’ ocean have 
flowed, in the last three centuries, people 
from almost every country in Europe, but 
the earliest colonies were founded by the 
western Europeans of the seaboard and the 
nations that have grown from these colonies 
are mainly Anglo-Saxon or Spanish and 
Portuguese in origin. Half the peoples of 
European origin now live overseas. Some 
of the largest cities speaking European lan- 
guages are across the Atlantic. New York, 
though it is the home of many peoples, is an 
English-speaking city nearly as great as 
London. Buenos Aires is a Spanish city 
of twice the population of Madrid and 
Rio de Janeiro is a larger Portuguese city 
than Lisbon. Sydney and Melbourne 
are English-speaking cities as important 
as Birmingham or Glasgow. Toronto, 
Canada, has as many English-speaking 
people as Manchester. The second 
largest French-speaking city after Paris 
is not Lyons, but Montreal, Quebec. 
The roo millions of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese peoples in Latin America are 
more than twice as many as the Spanish 
and Portuguese in the Iberian peninsula 
of Europe. Less than one-third of the 
English-speaking people of the world are 
found in the British Isles. The centre of 
English-speaking populations is, in fact, no 
longer in Europe but in North America. 
A wide and interesting variety of pat- 


By courtesy of the High Commissioner for Canada 


Though Canada is a major industrial country, wheat is one of the foundations of its economy. These 
grain elevators at Port Arthur on Lake Superior are used to store wheat from the prairies before ship- 


ment to European markets. 


terns has been formed in these new nations 
overseas by the impact of Europeans 
upon native peoples and by the union 
under a common government of European 
groups drawn from several countries. In 
Latin America there has been a merging of 
Spanish and Portuguese stock with Indian 
stock. In South Africa is a people, living 
in a negro continent, drawn from the 
British Isles, from Huguenot France and 
from the Netherlands. The United States 


3] 


Shrinking markets have created great surpluses of wheat 


has been largely developed by Anglo- 
Saxon political and commercial genius ; it 
embraces not only important groups of 
most of the peoples of Europe but an 
African negro population of several mil- 
lions. Australia and New Zealand have 
been settled almost exclusively by British 
stock, who form about 95 per cent of 
the population. They remain perhaps the 
most homogeneous nations racially in the 
new world. 
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Canada presents almost a complete con- 
trast with Australia or New Zealand. 
Canadian history is continental and Can- 
adian settlement has proceeded across a 
continent; Australasian history and settle- 
ment are island and coastal in their 
character. Canada’s climate has a winter 
that is colder and harder than that of al- 
most any other important territory largely 
settled by Europeans; Australasian climate 
is warmer and more temperate. The 
Canadian population is not homogeneous 
but varied. 


CANADA’S TWIN FOUNDATIONS 


Canada, indeed, is the only example of a 
nation growing out of the twin foundations 
of French—Latin-Roman-Catholic and 
Anglo-Saxon-—Protestant cultures. There 
is no other nation that is both French and 
British, and if Mr Churchill’s offer ofa 
Solemn Act of Union between Britain and 
France had been realized before France 


was over-run, it would have been not the 
first but the second Franco-British union 
in the modern world. 

Canada is a ‘British’ country; the in- 
stitutions are adaptations and develop- 
ments of British institutions, and the Crown 
of Britain is the Crown of Canada. The 
Canadian peoples of British stock—the 
English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh—form 
the largest group among the various 
Canadian peoples, and the English lan- 
guage is predominant. 

Taking Canadian history from the earli- 
est settlement in 1608 to the present, only 
in the hundred years between, say, 1830 
and 1940 have the people of British origin 
been the most numerous. From 1608 to 
about 1830 the French-speaking people 
who had discovered and settled the St 
Lawrence valley were in a majority; in 
1931 Canadians of British origin formed 
51.86 of the population and since 1937 
have ceased to equal half of the population. 


: NA. 
For over two centuries up to 1830 French-speaking people were a majority in Canada. A Canadian 
woman of French descent, in the Lake St John District of Quebec, baking her dinner in an open-air oven 
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Successively, through three centuries or 
more of modern history, the ethnical com- 
position and character of Canada have 
been changing. ‘Today, in addition to the 
Canadian people of British descent, about 
30 per cent are of French origin, and some 
20 per cent of German, Ukrainian, Scan- 
dinavian and other origins. Indeed, if 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples in Canada are 
divided into English, Scottish, and Irish, 
Canada’s population arranged in the order 
of importance according to the numbers 
of peoples composing it, is first, French; 
second, English; third, Scottish; fourth, 
Irish; fifth, German; sixth, Ukrainian; and 
seventh, Scandinavian. 

Canada, then, is an example of a nation 
of European origins; British in its political 
character and institutions; North American 
in its mode of life; European in its culture; 
and North Atlantic or North American in 
its most important economic relationships. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


What gives Canadian life its interest 
from a European point of view, is not its 
uniformity but its variety; and what gives 
it significance and value as an example of 
order and good government is that, loyal 
to a single nation, working the free, self- 
governing British parliamentary institu- 
tions, there live in Canada peoples drawn 
from most of the nations of Europe. 


NOT ENGLISH, BUT BRITISH 


If it is an error to think of Canada as an 
‘English’ country as, say, Australia is 
‘English’, it would be equally an error to 
see Canada as other than a ‘British’ country 
or Canadians, whatever their origin, as 
other than ‘British’. In Canada national 
unity is not based upon the suppression 
by one people of another; yet, there is no 
anarchy. On the contrary, against many 
geographical, economic and other causes 
of division, Canadian unity and Canadian 


pears ago. 


By courtesy of Canada’s Weekly 


French-Canadian house on the Isle of Orleans built from local limestone by the original settlers 300 


The roof is modern but its concave slope is characteristic of many Quebec farmhouses 
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SE a Canada's Weekly 
(Above) Schoolhouse in the Prairies to which children come from great distances on ponies—riding 
single or double. (Below) One of the school railway-cars instituted in Ontario, run by the Canadian 
National Railways, for children in northern areas who would otherwise be without a school 


By courtesy of the High Commissioner for Canada 
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strength have grown peacefully and 
steadily. It is the political institutions 
and political principles derived from Brit- 
ish institutions and principles but adapted 
to Canadian conditions that make Canada 
‘British’. 


FAITHS AND MEMORIALS 


A visitor travelling across Canada sees 
in architecture, in houses and farms, in 
churches and monuments material evi- 
dence of the diversity of peoples that form 
the Canadian nation. On a prairie sky- 
line in scores of western towns there may 
be seen against the vast, flat horizon church 
spires and towers of many countries—the 
spire of an Anglican church reminiscent of 
England, the tall, glittering cross-crowned 

metal spire of a French-Canadian Catholic 
church, the squat tower of a Swedish, Nor- 
wegian or Finnish Lutheran church, the 
cupolas and domes of a Greek Orthodox 
church maintained by Ukrainians, Rus- 
sians, Poles and Rumanians, and the broad 
domes of Jewish synagogues. 

This variety—the colours and shapes 
that form the Canadian mosaic on a 
matrix of British institutions and North 
American geography—may be seen also in 
the monuments that Canadians erect. 
Memorials to British sovereigns and to the 
last war, perhaps, predominate, but among 
them may be found statues to great figures 
of other nations. Statues of Robert Burns 
have been erected in many cities by the 
Burns, St Andrew’s or Caledonian societies 
that thrive throughout the Dominion. In 
Ottawa there is a bust of Alighieri Dante, 
erected by the Italian societies, and another 
in Montreal. In-Montreal there is also a 
monument to the Italian, John Cabot, 
who, in the name of Henry VII, discovered 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia. In Winnipeg, Manitoba, the Bel- 
gian colony built a war memorial to 
Belgian soldiers lost in the last war. A 
monument to Sir Adam Beck, the German- 
Canadian who established the provincial 
hydro-electric system, marks the contribu- 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


tion of Germans to Canada. In front of 
the Parliament Buildings at Winnipeg 
there are statues of an Icelander, an 
Englishman, a Frenchman and a Scot. 


FRENCH FREEDOM 


The French-Canadian, indeed, though 
in a minority, is the essential Canadian. 
He is a descendant of the people who first 
explored, settled and governed Canada, 
who made their way by canoe up the rivers 
and great lakes to the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, to the western prairies and first saw 
the Rocky Mountains. When, through 
British sea-power and the victory of 
General Wolfe at Quebec in 1759, the 
French colony of New France became 
British, the French-Canadian was guaran- 
teed the freedom of his language and re- 
ligion. Successive acts of the British and 
Canadian Parliaments have confirmed and 
maintained that guarantee. In Quebec 
French civil law, the French tongue and 
the Roman Catholic church were estab- 
lished and today hold a special position; 
in the Parliament of Canada and in the 
federal courts, French speech has equal 
rights with English. 


‘NEW CANADIANS’ 


Quite different, in history, law and lin- 
guistic rights is the position of the numerous 
minorities of other nationalities who, for 
the most part, came to Canada in the last 
century and are known as ‘New Can- 
adians.. ‘These New Canadians entered 
Canada as immigrants and acquired no 
special position in law but only the rights 
of a British subject and a Canadian citizen 
after naturalization. There are thus no 
state-financed Ukrainian, German or 
Scandinavian schools. The New Can- 
adian is offered the choice of English- 
speaking schools supported by provincial 
and municipal taxation, or, in Quebec and 
some other areas, a choice between French- 
and English-speaking schools. Over- 
whelmingly, the choice is for English. 

But if the New Canadian has no greater 
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rights than the English-Canadian, he has 
no fewer. If he wishes to support, by fees 
and donations, a private school where his 
children may learn, not only English or 
French, but also the mother tongue, he 
may doso. Similarly, the New Canadian 
may support his own churches, societies, 
dramatic clubs, newspapers and publica- 
tions. The Englishman has his St George’s 
Day and wears a red rose; the Scot has his 
St Andrew’s Day and Burns Day and 
wears his heather and his kilt; equally, the 
Icelander has his societies, his churches, 
and his old sagas of the north. On the 
Polish national holiday the Poles parade 
through the streets with the Union Jack 
and the red-and-white banner of Poland 
at the head. There are Italian Institutes, 
German Bunds, Ukrainian dramatic so- 
cieties, Norwegian clubs, and Finnish and 
Danish cooperatives. There are no rights 


in law enjoyed by Canadians of English 
descent that a member of any other 


Picture Post 
Logging operations in British Columbia. Can- 
adian forests support both a timber trade and a 
great pulp and paper industry, the labour from 
which is drawn from other seasonal industries 
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nationality who has become a Canadian 
citizen does not share. And if he breaks 
the law, he is subject to no more pains 
and penalties than the English-Canadian. ~ 

Too favourable an impression, however, 
must not be given. Freedom there is and 
to the full. But Canadians of English 
tongue sometimes resent ‘foreigners’ and 
let their Anglo-Saxon sense of superiority 
cloud their understanding of the problems, 
character and hopes of new fellow-citizens. - 
The New Canadians arrive with modest 
capital and as a rule begin their life at the 
bottom of the economic scale; they supply 
the lowest-paid workers in field, road, fac- 
toryandfarm. Unfamiliarity with the laws 
and customs of Canada also contributes to 
the gulf which exists between the English 
or French Canadians and the groups of 
New Canadians settled in blocks, some- 
times in isolation from any other groups. 

The resulting social and political pro- 
blems are, in some areas, by no means 
easy. It is, however, true to say that 
governments, churches, press and organ- 
izations such as the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild and the Association of 
Canadians’ Clubs among many others, but 
above all, the schools and school teachers, 
are successfully fitting the New Canadian 
into Canada, and encouraging him, at the 
same time, to sustain his arts, crafts, music, 
drama and literature. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, through folk-song and 
handicraft festivals, also greatly contri- 
buted to the acceptance by English- 
Canadians of the idea that the New 
Canadians possessed art, music and litera- 
ture to contribute to Canadian life and 
the Canadian mosaic. 


GERMAN PROBLEMS 


The Germans, Slavs and Scandinavians 
are the largest groups after the British 
and French. The older German popula- 
tion in eastern Canada has been assimi- 
lated ‘to an Anglo-Saxon way of life and 
speech, and has made a great contribu- 
tion to manufacturing, municipal govern- 


ce 
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By courtesy of Canada’s Weebly 

Old house in Quebec City believed to have been the military headquarters of Montcalm, who com- 

manded the French troops defending Quebec in 1759 on the Heights of Abraham. He and Wolfe 
both fell in the decisive battle which brought the French Empire in America to an end 
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ment and music in Canada. German 
groups settled in western Canada who, 
since the war, have allowed themselves to 
be influenced by Nazi propaganda have 
constituted a difficult problem. But in the 
main it is true to say that the great bulk 
of the German-Canadians—indeed all of 
them but the Nazi agents and their fol- 
lowers—are loyal to Canada and through 
Canada to the British Commonwealth. 


‘GOOD CANADIANS’ FROM SCANDINAVIA 


Scandinavians quickly become ‘good 
Canadians’, are active in politics, and have 
several representatives in the Canadian 
Parliament and _ provincial- legislatures. 
They do not retain their language much 
beyond the first or second generation and 
soon become indistinguishable from Eng- 
lish-Canadians, though proud of, and en- 
couraged to be proud of, their original 
homes. The same is true of the Dutch and 
Belgians. There are now in Canada both 
Dutch and Norwegian legions training for 
service under their own flags in Canada. 
In the last war a Polish Legion also trained 
in Canada, called the ‘Irish Guards’ by the 
Canadian soldiers in the same camp. It is 
appropriate that Polish and Czechoslovak 
Air Forces serving with the R.A.F. in the 
defence of Britain should be commanded 
by R.A.F. squadron-leaders from English- 
speaking Canada. 


THE UKRAINIAN BLOC 


Perhaps the most interesting national 
bloc in Canada is the Ukrainian. It 
derives from Ukrainian peoples from old 
Russia and the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and, since the last war, from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and other central Euro- 
pean states. These Ukrainians in Canada 
number between 250,000 and 300,000 and 
are increasing more rapidly, for example, 
than the English or Scandinavian Canad- 
ians. The Ukrainians are scattered across 
Canada but form important settlements in 
the west, where they are most numerous. 
They are a definite political influence in 
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the constituencies where they are found, 
have twice elected one of their number 
to the Dominion Parliament and several 
to western provincial legislatures. <A 
stubborn loyalty to their own people and 
language and a profound faith in the 
creation of an independent Ukrainian 
nation in eastern Europe has given 
them a strong unity compared with 
other peoples, but has not until this 
war overcome deep religious and _politi- 
cal divisions, such as the divisions be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox faiths, or between Communists 
and Nationalists.” Atleast until recently, 
there was a strong Communist group in 
conflict with the Church and other or- 
ganizations, and a Communist leader in 
Canada once stated that half the revenue 
of his party was derived from the Ukrain- 
ians. The outbreak of war, however, 
weakened the Communist influence, and 
recently brought into being an organiza- 
tion uniting almost every branch of the 
Ukrainian peoplein Canada. This people, 
like other New Canadian groups, has 
demonstrated its loyalty to Canada by en- 
listing in considerable numbers. In Sas- 
katchewan, for example, according to 
Professor Watson Kirkonnell, the authority 
on Canadian Ukrainians, those enlist- 
ing formed a greater percentage of the 
total Ukrainian population than English- 
Canadian enlistments to the total English- 
Canadian population. 


A UNITED NATION 


The diversity of peoples and culture in 
Canada presents many social problems. 
Yet the policy of freedom has succeeded in 
this vital measure—Canadians of German, 
Italian, Scandinavian, Ukrainian, Dutch, 
Belgian, Russian and Jewish origin have 
reacted in the same way as English- and 
French-Canadians to the threat against 
institutions in which they all share, and the 
menace of a German domination of Europe 
has united the Canadian nation as it has 
never been united before. 


Aztec Easter 
by RODNEY GALLOP 


Ir is just thirty-five years since the Aztec village of Necaxa disappeared 
beneath the waters, when the river was dammed to supply power to 
Southern Mexico. Like a winding-sheet a broad lake now shrouds 
the ancient settlement. In the dry season, when the water is low, a 
church tower is dimly seen through the calm surface, but the villagers 
have no legends of submerged chimes rising from the depths like 
echoes of the past. Since, with stoic fortitude, they rebuilt their 
adobe cabins at Patoltecoya higher up the hillside the business of 
living has occupied their minds to the exclusion of romantic reveries. 
Only a few of the older people still regret their ancient homes and the 
vanished orchards of orange and lime. 

One Easter morning I walked to Patoltecoya along the lakeside 
path through the pines. There was a hint of the Tyrol in the land- 
scape of craggy mountain, blue lake and green woodland, belied only 
by the bronze figures in white cottons and broad sombreros who 
padded past, bowed under their loads, on the way to market. 

At a turn in the path I stumbled upon tragedy, a poignant reminder 
of death on the day dedicate to resurrection. I had been chatting 
for a minute or two with a little group of men gathered on a steep 
promontory above the lake, when one of them casually pointed to a 

dark object floating on the waters a few hundred yards away. 
“Look,” he said, “there comes a Christian to shore.” 

From Patoltecoya on Good Friday a young man had crossed the lake 
to El Campamento to buy lard in which to fry his Easter fish. For 
two days he had not returned to his young wife. Now, rising to the 
surface on the third day, his body was being washed towards the 
shore. Soon his friends would be certain whether he had been drowned 
or treacherously killed. Already, in this land of violent deaths, they 
knew in their hearts what the answer would be. 

A mile-or two-further on, there came a man stumbling blindly 
forward as though he were drunk. He had passed before he realized 
my presence. Then he called back to me. Had I seen some people 
who were occupied with something ... with... (he swallowed) .. . 
a dead man? I told him what I had seen. He was the dead man’s 
father. For once the Indian veil of impassivity was withdrawn, 
yielding a glimpse of the primitive mind struggling with something 
which transcended its powers of expression. With an exclamation 
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which was tragic in its trivial inappropriateness he turned away. 

At Patoltecoya Mass was over and the priest was hurrying off to 
another village, leaving the church in charge of the Mayordomo, 
head of the religious guild which deputized for him for most of the 
year. Women and children sat huddled in little motionless groups in 
the bare, whitewashed building, while the men were congregated in 
the porch listening to the playing of an Indian fiddler and guitarist. 

Innumerable pairs of eyes were levelled upon me in a cold, unblink- 
ing stare. The air was thick with suspicion, almost with hostility. 
Clearly, some gesture was required to show that I came in friendship. 
A packet of cigarettes broke the ice, and a few soft-spoken words 
completed the transformation. The sculptured forms_relaxed. My 
advances had been accepted in no mercenary spirit, but as showing 
that I knew the Indian code and the spiritual value of a gift. I was 
invited to stay for the remainder of the celebrations. 

First came the procession. Near the altar stood two portable 
stands garlanded with scarlet hibiscus, blue plumbago and golden 
marigolds, the ritual cempoalxochitl of the Aztecs. On to these stands 
with great reverence and much censing with copal gum were lifted 
holy images of St James the Apostle and the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
La Guadalupana is the patron of the Mexican Indian, but Santiago, 
for all his Spanish associations, is an object of scarcely lesser veneration. 

When all was ready the images were carried, the Virgin by women 
and the Saint by men, down the church and out into the sunshine to a _ 
deafening peal of bells and the discharge of rockets and petards. The 
villagers followed. The procession wound like a white snake round 
the churchyard, and then disappeared into the gloom of the church. 

Then, in the porch, a white cloth was drawn over a rough wooden 
table, and the whole village partook of a Pascal feast, just such a meal 
as their forebears would have eaten in honour of Quetzalcoatl the 
Plumed Serpent. There was mole of meat with a biting chile sauce; 
tamales of maize dough; tortilla griddle cakes; and tepache, a brownish 
drink sweetened with cane-sugar. With courteous insistence the 
Mayordomo made me partake first of each dish. 

The meal-was washed down with refino, a raw cane brandy of the 
type which the French so picturesquely call tord-boyau. It warmed 
us all up for the climax of the ceremony which was now approaching, 
the Danza a las Flores (Dance to the Flowers). Stripping the holy 
images of their floral garlands, the Mayordomo filled a pair of baskets 
with the mingled blue, scarlet and gold of their blossoms and handed 
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them to two elderly 
women. 

When he was ready 
for the dance to begin 
he invited me to join 
init. Invain I pleaded 
ignorance of steps and 
figures. It was quite 
easy, he answered, and 
anyone could do it. I 
had my own ideas as 
to the aesthetic ap- 
propriateness of grey 
flannels and lanky 
English limbs among 
the white cottons and 
tawny skins of the 
little; Aztecs, «but~ he 
was so insistent that 
there seemed nothing 
forit buttotakemy place 
with the other dancers. 


The Mayordomo 
stood in front of the altar with one of the flower-bearing women on either 
side. Behind him the men grouped themselves in four or five irregular 
rows. I was in the back row between two young Indians whose move- 
ments I could follow. The violin and guitar, stationed on the altar steps, 
set up a monotonous, rhythmic strumming, and, each in our place, 
we began to dance as David danced before the Ark of the Covenant. 

The Mayordomo was quite right. The step was simplicity itself; 
just a rhythmic stamping with each foot in turn, knees bent, shoulders 
rounded and slumped. Indeed, I knew it already. Only a few weeks 
before, I-had seen it done by the pagan Otomis with sprays of cempo- 
alxochitl in their hands, dancing at dead of night in homage to 
Shimhoi, the Holy Earth. In one hand I held a lighted candle, in 
the other a bouquet of flowers. Left, left, right, right. Every now 
and then a right-about turn, never losing the steady remorseless rhythm. 

There came a moment when we faced the other way and advanced 
down the church towards the afternoon sunshine streaming in through 
the door. Now, the positions were reversed, and I found myself 
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Toni Muir 


A little Aztec—with tawny skin and broad sombrero 
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occupying the Mayordomo’s place in the middle of the front line. 
Left, left, right, right . . . I no longer needed to watch my neighbour’s 
step or my own. There was something hypnotically compelling in the 
music and the rhythmic movement. It was scarcely of my own 
volition that I was dancing. My feet had an independent life of their 
own. The first priests knew what they were doing when, in the 
dawn of human religion, they married rhythm to ritual. The stamping 
feet hammered queer thoughts into my mind, half-formulated, scarcely 
more than atavistic sensations. I hardly recognized them as my own. 
It was almost as though I had become a different person, as though it 
were only natural and right that I should be dancing here, linked to 
these Indians by an invisible, communal bond, dancing to the flowers, 
dancing for Easter and the revival of nature, dancing that the earth 
might thrust forth the green shoots of the spring corn, dancing that 
men might eat their fill and be glad, dancing... . 

I have no idea how long it lasted. When we finally stopped, the 
Mayordomo ceremoniously thanked me for having joined in. He 
made me feel that in some mysterious way my participation had 
helped them. They would dance again at Corpus Christi, he said, 
and he hoped that I would come back then. I ordered refino all round 
and took my leave with the soft Indian handshake. Whether it was 
the dancing or the brandy I do not know, but I was filled with an 
odd sense of inner satisfaction as of some responsibility fulfilled. Such 
is the hold of ritual on the human kind. In the long walk back beside 
the lake the rhythm of the Dance to the Flowers carried me along. 

When I had been walking for some time I had a feeling that I was 
followed. Looking round, I saw a little mongrel dog padding silently 
along, twenty yards or so behind. He would come no closer, nor 
would he turn round and go home. Even the threat of a stone left 
him unmoved. Presently I sat on a rock and rested. The dog stopped 
too, and sat down on his haunches watching me. A curious presenti- 
ment told me that this was the drowned man’s dog, seeking his master. 
On the spur of the moment I spoke to him kindly but firmly: “Your 
master is dead. You will never see him again. Go home.” 

The dog looked at me steadily fora moment. Then he threw back 
his head and let out a long, despairing howl. A moment later he 
was running away back along the trail. It was only then that I 
noticed that this was the selfsame spot where, on that Easter morning, 
“a Christian had come to shore’’. 
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